


TREFACE 

A Short History of the Indian People is an essay 
in interpretation. An attempt has been made in 
this essay to set forth tlie (me increasinj; purpose wliicli 
gives meaning to the history of the Indian people, namely, 
the evolution of Indian unity. The progress has been by 
ho means uniform. Judged by the standards of tlie W'est, 
the path tra\ersed by India has been long, but the 
ultimate goal, howsoever obscure during the successive 
stages of the journey, appears from the vantage 
ground of to-day to have always been the attainment of 
a oneness of society and eivilisaticjii transcending the 
plurality of races, tribes, creeds and cultures. Aryan and 
Dravidian, Rajput and Turk, lindu and Muslim, East 
and AVest have each contributed its i>articular share and 
the time spirit has been moulding them together to form 
an organic whole. The goal is not perhaps actually 
reached yet, but it is no longer far, and is not in doubt. 

Considered from this point of view, the incidents in 
the travail of the people — their wars, coiKpiests and 
defeats, their n]o\ements of religious reform and social 
reconstruction, their creative efforts in government, art 
and literature— aciiuire a position in history which can 
only be comprehended in relationship to tlie process as 
a whole. Although “ to^understand all is to forgive all.” 
yet unfortunately the interpretation of Indian history has 
suffered a great deal fnun lack of sytn^iathetic insight 
and understanding on the part of many a writer. 
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It has been too often forgotten that in the 
evolution of India’s unity each period marks a stage, 
each state, dynasty and people constitutes a factor, and, 
kings, generals, statesmen and saints act as instruments. 
The good and evil deeds of the rulers and the ruled 
form the warp and woof of the fabric of our Indian 
civilisation. The ancient period of our history is of 
no less importance than the mediaeval, for in both lie the 
roots of our modern life, and both are therefore equally 
worthy of our attention. 

I have endeavoured to make this short history a 
history of the people. Not that the pomp and panoply 
of court and camp life have been neglected, but the life 
of the common people has received due attention, and 
changes in social systems and in economic conditions have 
been recorded. I have shown also how the fates of 
empires have hung not merely on the personal character 
of the crowned monarch, but also on the happiness and 
suffering of the humble peasant. Political events and 
governmental changes have not Ijeen allowed to 
monopolise the story; the development of art and 
letters, religion and philosophy has also l)een narrated. 

I have tried to make clear how material and mechanical 
changes have helped the social and moral transformation 
of the people, and how the two have created an Indian 
nation. 

In this history the action of the Indian y^eoples fills 
the stage, and the doings of foreigners have received 
notice in accordance with their relative imjxirtance. 
Hence the invasions of the Persians, of the Greeks, of | 
the Scythians and the Huns, and of the Ghaznavides 
have been treated as mere episodes. The modem period 
has been treated in the same manner. Here 1 liaye 
departed from the customary plan of divi<}»ig jthe Wsto^ 
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of British India in accordance with the terms 
of office of the Governors-General, and I have dealt 
with each aspect of history separately and in a continuous 
narrative. The G(Jvernors-Gcneral were not primarily 
responsible for their policies : they held office for short 
periods, and were ag^ents of their masters in Kng:land. 
Therefore, to make the history of their years of office 
entirely dej^endent upon their personalities, is to ignore the 
larger factors responsible for the events and to mislead 
the students. 

In the writing of this history I have received help 
from many friends. I have to thank Mr. Lautu Simha 
Gautama, of the Udaipratap Intermediate College, 
Benares, who read the portion on the Ancient period and 
made many valuable suggestions for its improvement. 
Dr. Beni Prasad, Dr. Banarsi Prasad, Mr. Bisheshwar 
Prasad and Mr. Gaud Shankar Chatterji, of the 
Allahabad University, also read portions of the 
manuscript and I am much indebted to them for 
their advice. Above all, I am deeply grateful to 
Mr. Parmananda who has placed me under a great 
obligation by reading the entire manuscript and by 
giving me the benefit of his wide knowledge and experi- 
ence. Mr. Bisheshwar Prasad has kindly prepared the 
index and the dynastic lists. 

By the kindness of these friends many defects have 
been removed. But many remain; for these I alone am 
responsible. It is not an easy task to write a history 
of India. Few scholars have the necessary equipment 
for a first-hand knowledge of the authorities on all the 
periods. The materials for many j^riods are scanty 
aod scattered in numerous journals and in the vast 
literature covering a period of over two thousand years, 



and written in a number of hn^m^cs. Then, on many 
questions there is still no agreement among scholars. 
The chronology, especially of the Ancient j^eriod, is full of 
controversy, and conclusions relating to social and other 
developments must therefore remain tentative. It is 
difficult within the limits of a short history to reason 
upon facts at length, and I had, therefore, to content 
myself with a bare statement of the conclusions. This 
has perhaps imparted an air of dogmatic finality to my 
narrative, hut this is w'holly due to limitations of space. 
Only those who have had to wrestle with these 
difficulties can appreciate how enormous the task is, and 
aJl that I can do is to ask for the indulgence of the 
kind reader for my shortcomings. 

My i)rimary aim m writing this history is to suj^ply 
a textbook for the High School cla.^ses. But I wished 
also to write a book for the general reader which would 
give an impartial account of India’s past. I have 
endeavoured to w^ite in an easy and simple style, and 
to make the narrative clear with the usual aids of 
dividing the history into periods and sub-periods. I 
have su])i>lied maps, illustrations and dynastic lists also. 

K. P. University College, 

Allah A iJAi), October 7th, 1933. 

PREFACE TO THE SECOND EDITION 

The second edition has been brought uj) to date 
and a brief account of the Government of India Act of 
1935 has been included. Some minor changes, in order 
to make the narrative clearer and to remove inaccuracies, 
have been effected. 


Allahabad, 

April 17 th, 1936. 


TARA CHAND 
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INTRODUCTION 


The Influence of Geographical Features on 
History. — The history of a country is the record of the 
achievements of its inliabitants. It describes the 
growth of their culture and civilisation, the vary- 
ing fortunes of the peoples and the deeds of 
their great men. The life and activity of men is related 
to the surroundings in which they live. Customs and 
institutions, industries and trade, routes of travel and in- 
vasion, intercourse with neighbouring lands and peoples, 
and social and ])olitical systems are influenced by 
geographical features. In order to understand the 
history of a people it is necessary, therefore, that we 
should know something about the extent and area of the 
country, the distribution of land and water, the nature 
of the soil and its products and the variations of climate. 
It must, however, he remembered that although geographi- 
cal and climatic features influence history l)ecause they 
]>rovidc oj^portunities for men, man is more important 
than these factors, for he alone determines whether he 
will make use of them, adapt them to his needs, create 
civilisation and make progress, or neglect them and 
remain in a state of barbarism. 

There is one other point which should not be 
forgotten. The environment of a people is always 
changing. The climate of a region is not always the 
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same. Especially tlie quantity of its rainfall is not con- 
stant. Every country passes through periods of dryness 
and moisture. In some periods the rains are excessive, 
the rivers are flooded, and the country l)ecomes damp 
and cold; in other periods, decrease in rainfall brings 
about shrinkage in rivers, aridity, water scarcity and 
famine. The land and water features also undergo 
changes, though more slowly, and at greater intervals of 
time. These fluctuations naturally affect the life of the 
people inhabiting the region. 

(a), llie Geography of India 

Position in Asia.^ — The land we live in is 
geographically a unit. It is a part of the great continent 
of Asia, which is roughly divided into four regions — two 
high plateaus and two lowland plains. 'Die plateaus are: — 
fl) Western Asia, which extends from the Mediterranean 
Sea to the borders of India, and (2) Central Asia, which 
stretches from the Himalayas towards the north-east. 
The lowlands begin from the confines of the highlands. 
In the north is the lowland region* of .Siberia and the 
Aralo-Caspian basin, in the east China and Manchuria, 
in the west Mesopotamia, and in the south India. Of the 
three peninsulas which the Asiatic continent throws out 
towards the south our country occupies the central 
position. On its three sides it is surrounded by 
sea, and on its northern frontier the mountains, which 
rise to great heights, .separate it from the countries of 
Asia. 

The Land Frontier of India. — The mountain 
barrier consists of the Himalayan range and its offshoots. 
On the western side it separates the valley of the Indus 
from the highlands of Persia, Seistan, Makran and 
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Baluchistan hy means of the Kirthar, Sulaiman and 
Safed Koh ranges ; further north the Hindukush and its 
spurs protect the frontier. Between Kashmir and 
Turkestan stand tlie inuuntain masses of the Pamirs and 
Karakoram. The stupendous ranges of the Himalayas 
which radiate from the Pamirs extend along the whole 
northern frontier of India from the Indus to the 
Brahmaputra. They rise into peaks of dizzy heights 
and are studded with magnificent forests which effectively 
part the tableland of Tibet from India. On the eastern 
extremity, where the Brahmaputra flows round the foot of 
the Himalayas to join the Ganges, the mountains also 
fold round, run from north to south and form a chain 
of hills running parallel to one another. They divide 
Eastern Bengal and Assam from Burma, and consist of 
the Patkoi, the Xaga, the jaintia, the Khasi and Garo, 
the Lushai and Arakan Yoma hills. 

The Mountain Passes.— The chain of high 
mountains which separates India 'from the rest of Asia 
forms an almost continuous rampart for the protection 
of the country. There arc, however, gaps in the chain 
which constitute the landward gates through which India 
communicates with its neighbours. Starting from the 
west the first gap is between the Kirthar hills and the 
sea coast, through which lies the route along the southern 
coast of Baluchistan. The Bolan pass opens the way 
from Herat, Kandahar and Quetta to the Indus valley 
l>etween the Kirthar and Sulaiman range.s. The streams 
of Gomal and Kurram cut their way through the 
mountains to join the Indus and create passages to 
Afghanistan; hut the mo.st celebrated of all the gateways 
of India, on the north-western border, is the Khaibar pass 
which leads from Kabul to Peshawar. It is situated 
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over the spur of the hill which flanks the chasm through 
which the Kabul river flows into the Indus. Over 
Kashmir and the northern borders the passes are so 
rugged and so elevated, that possibilities of intercourse 
with the countries beyond, i.c., Turkestan, China and 
Tibet are most meagre. Again the eastern hills are 
covered with dense forests and make India inaccessible 
from that quarter. 

Size and Divisions. — Imclo.sed uithin the well- 
defined frame-work of the mountains and the seas lies 
our country. It is a vast territory more than lialf the 
size of all Euroix'. Its greatest length froin the confines 
of Kashmir to Caix* Comorin is about 2,000 miles and 
its width from east to west about 2,500 miles. 
This great land is made U]) of four regions;— (1) the 
border region of the northern mountains, (2) the 
region of the northern continental jdains, (3) the 
region consisting of the central uplands and the ])lateau 
of Chhota Nagpur, and (4) the peninsular region 
C(nisisting of the tablelands of the Deccan and the south 
and the coastal plains. 

(1) The Mountain Region. — The Himalayan 
mountains connect India with Asia, yet set Uj) an almost 
impassable barrier l)etween them. Tliev extend frotn 
Afghanistan to Hurina. and within their valleys bill tribes 
have from time immemorial lived more or less inde- 
pendently; they have also provided shelter to refugees 
from the plains. 

(2) The Northern Continental Plains.^ — The 

northern continental region is a trough between the 
Himalayas on the one side and the Vindhyas on the 
other. It is constituted of the lands irrigated by the 
river systems of the Indus and the Ganges, 
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Rajputaiia wedged between the two. The plain of the 
Punjab slopes towards the south-west and is drained by 
the tributaries of the Indus, which take their rise in the 
Himalayas, and after flowing south-westwards ultimately 
join the Indus. The elevated plain of Rajputana and 
Sindh, which separates the Punjab from the Gangetic 
plain, is divided into two parts by the Aravalli range. 
The western part consists of Sindh, which is traversed 
from north to south by the Indus, and of the sandy 
desert of western Rajputana. The eastern part between 
the hills and the Jumna river contains most of the 
Rajput states famous in history. 

The plain of the Ganges is divided into two parts 
at the point where the river turns in the southern 
direction after reaching the Rajmahal hills. The United 
Provinces and Behar are here separated from Bengal. 
The Gangetic i)lain slopes towards the south-east. The 
Ganges is its chief river; it receives affluents from the 
north like the Gomti, the Ghagra, the Gandak, and the 
Kosi. The Jumna, receiving the w'atcrs of south-eastern 
Rajputana and Malwa (the Chambal), and the northern 
slu])es of the Vindhyas {the Betwa and the Kenj, joins 
the right bank of the Ganges at Allahabad. Further 
the Son, the Bhagirathi and the Dainodar bring the waters 
of the north-eastern Vindhyas, the Rajmahal hills and 
the Chhota Nagpur plateau to it from the right. The 
Brahmaputra, arising in the Himalayas and crossing 
Assam and East Bengal, and the Meghna draining the 
eastern hills unite their waters with those of the Ganges 
and form the great delta of Bengal. 

(3) The Central Uplands. — ^The northern plains 
ascend gradually towards the south. They arc divided 
from the Deccan by the central uplands, consisting of 
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the ranges of the Aravalli, the Vindhya and the Satpura 
hills. These ranges start in the east, on the borders of 
Orissa in the knot of Ainarkantak, and break into two 
chains, one running directly from the east to the Gulf 
of Cambay and known generally as the Vindhya 
mountains, but called by different names in different parts, 
c.g., the Kainiur and the Rajmahal hills; and the 
second running parallel to it and kimwn as the Satpuras, 
and bearing the names of tiie Maikal, the 
Mahadeo and the Gavvilgarh hills in different parts. 
The Aravallis arc, in a way, a continuation of these ranges 
from the south-west to the north-east. 

The uplands of Central India formed i)y these 
hilly tracts include the north-eastern plateau of Chhota 
Nagpur, Gondwana, Baghelkhand, Bundelkhand and 
Malwa. The \hndhyas drop rather suddenly to form 
a steep embankment for the valley of the Narbada on 
its right side. The line of the Satpura hills and the 
Tapti river fix the southern limit of the central uplands. 

The central uplands of India have been the home 
of many ijeoples and principalities which have lived and 
flourished there from the most ancient times. The wild 
inaccessible eastern parts have Ikxmi inhabited by some 
of the most primitive races in India, and the others 
have given protection to the indej^endent states established 
there. They have, on the whole, been an obstacle in the 
way of free intercourse 'between the north and the 
south, but they have not been an impassable l>arrier. 

(4) The Penkiiular Region. — The i)eninsular 
region south of the lines of the Satpuras and the Tapti 
is surrounded by sea on three sides. It consists of the 
tablelands of the Deccan and of the south, and the 
coastal plains round them. The plateaus are higher 
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towards the west and slope towards the east. The 
Satpuras on the north, the Sahyadri and the Western 
Ghats on the west, the Nilgiris and the Annamalai hills in 
the south and tlie Eastern Ghats in the east form the edges 
of the plateaus. The Western Ghats form an elevated 
ridge and a real watershed; the river systems of the 
Deccan, the Godavari, the Krishna and the Kaveri, take 
llieir rise in them and flow down the slopes through the 
]('»w Eastern Ghats to reach the Bay of Bengal. 

The Western Coast. — The coastal plain of the 
west is narrow, situated as it is between the hills and 
the seashore. Its greatest Ijreadth is found in the north 
jiear the mouths of the Narbada and Tapti rivers and 
in the extreme south Ijetween the Cardamom Hills and 
the sea. A large number of small and rapidly flowing 
rivers drain the water of the ghats and bring down mud 
and sand which fertilise the soil. The line of the coast 
is straight, the rivers are unnavigable, and the shore is 
studded with lagoons and sand dunes built by the waves 
of the sea. It has few bays and, therefore, few harbours 
and j)orts for large ships. The northern part of this 
strip is the Konkan and the southern the Malabar coast. 

The Eastern Coast. — The eastern coastal plain 
is much wider than the western. It extends from the 
delta of the Ganges to Cape Comorin, and lies between 
the Eastern Ghats and the Bay of Bengal. The coast 
is divided into three parts: the southern which is irrigated 
by the Kaveri, and is called the Karnatak; tlie middle 
which contains the deltas of the Godavari and Krishna 
rivers and is known as the Northern Sarkars; and the 
northern, formed by the delta of the Mahanadi. The 
eastern coast line is continuous except where it is broken 
by lagoons and river deltas. It is deficient in natural 
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harbours, because the river mouths are filled with silt 
which renders a close approach to the coast impossible; 
it has few bays and jjulfs and open roadsteads offering 
safe anchorage. 

Tablelands. — The tablelands of the south are 
two: (1) The plateau of the Deccan through which the 
river systems of the Godavari, the Krishna and the 
Pennar have built up o]>en valleys and broad plains; and 
(2) the high plateau south of the Deccan where the 
surface of the country has not been cut by rivers, and 
which is the ancient homeland of the Tamils. 

Ceylon. — ^'he island of Gevlon, Avhich is divided 
from the mainland of India by shallow seas, is 
almost connected with it by the line of sand banks and 
rocks called Adam’s Hridge. Its inhabitants are 
emigrants from India, and their history is closely related 
with that of the people of India. 

Climate. — Within the borders of our country 
there is every variety of landscape, scenery, climate and 
natural product. Its mountains surpass the mountains 
of the world in grandeur ; their lofty summits are covered 
with eternal snows and their higher valleys are filled 
with rivers of ice. Their lower reaches are clothed with 
thick green forests where plants, trees and animals of 
numerous varieties abound. In the plains there are 
extremes of temperature and fertility. We have hot,- 
arid, sandy deserts on the one side ; rich and productive 
plains irrigated by streams and rivers with plentiful 
supplies of water and with humid air laden with vapour 
on the other. The plains alternate with wild hilly 
regions and tablelands. The continuous seashore is^ 
indented here and there with safe harbours which 
accommodate the heaviest men-of-war, but on the whole 
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it sl(>))cs gently down to a surf which will not jjcrniit 
the approach of any but the lightest vessels that will 
float upon the sea. 

We have a variety of seasons, from the extremely 
hot to the bitterly cold. During the rains the sky is 
overcast with thick black clouds which bring nourishment 
to the soil and delight to the hearts of the millions of 
its cultivators. The blazing sun and the hot winds of 
summer dull the pace of our activities and oblige us 
during the day to seek refuge within doois, but the 
nights which are usually cool, and the wonderful starlit 
skies under which we gather to meet, to talk and to 
sleep make us forget the trials of the day. Our winter 
comes with smiling fields of corn, bright variegated 
colours of fruit and flower, cool liracing winds and 
enchanting nights. It retdenishes and invigorates us. 

Products. — The vegetable and animal life of 
India is varied. We have forests in the mountains 
filled with evergreen trees, and forests on the lower 
slojies of the Himalayas and the Deccan nurtured by the 
monsoons which give us valuable timber for building. 
\\'here the forests end and the rains arc scantier, we 
have plains which produce rice and wheat and fruits and 
grain and other articles of food. This rich plant life 
.suiiports an equally rich animal life. The mountains, 
forests and plains teem with insects, birds and l)easts. 
Some of them are noisome and dangerous to human life 
and others beneficent and serviceable. Amidst the 
icc-capj)ed mountain ranges there are tracts of stillness 
whose silence is scarcely broken by the sound of animal 
life, yet in the rest of the country the land is kept 
resounding constantly with melodious or discordant notes. 

Below the surface which supports this abundant life 
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lie hidden sources of great wealth. Among the old 
rocks of the Deccan we have gold, copper, tin, zinc and 
manganese, iron and coal. Coal and other minerals are 
found in other parts of India too. The rocks of the 
south and the Vindhyas supply ])recious stones and 
diamonds. We have plenty of building stone, including 
granite, sandstone and marble. 

(b). The Geographical Unity of India 

India is full of variety, richness and contrasts. But 
in spite of these it is geographically a single region, the 
northern mountain wall and the encircling seas gue it a 
unity which is hardly broken by the low chains of 
internal hills and the Inoad slow-moving rivers. This 
unity provides the background f<*r the development of a 
common civilisation and tbc habitation of a united 
nation. 

The Himalayas. — '1 he llimala\as, whith protect 
us from hostile neighbours, play a most important part 
in the unification of India. The rivers of the north, 
which bring fertility and plenty to the Punjab, the United 
Provinces, Bihar and Bengal, from the Indus In the 
Brahmaputra, take their rise in them. In fact the corn- 
producing rich plains may be said to be their jiecnliar 
gift. The Himalayan barrier intercejits and directs the 
rain-laden clouds which the monsoons dri\e across the 
Bay of Bengal and the Arabian Sea, and benefits the 
whole of India by their precipitation. It turns back the 
fierce blasts of the cold sand-strewing winds from Tiixt 
and beyond, and maintains the equability of our 
temperature, In short, the climate of India, its 
temperature, its winds and rain, the produce of 
its fields and the activities of its people are 
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rcatly influenced by the IJimalayas, and that is 
le reason why the Hindu religion and mythology 
ttach so much importance to them, and why our art 
nd literature are so deeply influenced hy them. 

The Rivers. — The rivers are the great highways 
f commerce and travel. They join the different parts 
f the country with one another. The Indus and its 
fflucnts make the Punjab and Sindh one, and the 
ianges and her affluents unite Northern India from 
<ajputana to Assam. On their hanks and at their mouths 
p’eat cities, which have been centres of wealth, refinement 
ind power, have grown up. 

The Roads. — The natural routes of communica- 
:ion which hind the country together and promote 
niercourse from one part to the other, and, therefore, 
.liiiiulate ihe growth of culture, have l)een determined hy 
the physical features of our land. 

Among these lines of communications three are 
important (see map at the end of the hook). The 
first is the ancient Northern Road (Uttarapatha). 
It started from Kabul, the meeting place of 
roads from Transoxiana and Persia, followed the 
Kabul river, passed over Jalalabad and the confluence of 
the Swat and Kahtd rivers to Ohind or over the Khaihar 
to Peshawar, crossed the Indus at Taxila, then skirted 
along the hills from which the rivers of the Punjab 
emerge so as to cross them where they are shallowest. It 
proceeded from Peshawar to Jhelum, then to Sialkot, 
crossed the Beas somewhere near Gurdaspur, the 
Sutlaj at Rupar and then turned south passing through 
the narrow neck of land hetween the Jumna on the one 
side and the Rajputana desert on the other. After 
crossing the Jumna at Delhi it proceeded by way of 
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Bulandshahr, Kampil (near Farrukhabad), Kanauj to 
Prayag (Allahabad), avoiding the southern affluents of 
the Jumna. From Prayag it went to Kashi (Benares) 
and then ran along the right bank of the Ganges to 
Pataliputra (Patna), then to Rajmahal vidierc the Ganges 
turns southwards into Bengal, and reached the sea, by way 
of Monghyr, Champa and Gangasagar, at Tamluk. 

The second is the ancient Southern Road 
(Dakshinapatha) which started from Kapilavastu (the 
birth-place of Buddha') on the borders of Nepal. It 
passed Sravasti (Sahet Mahet) the ancient capital of 
Kosala on the Rapti river, crossed the Sarju at Ayodhya, 
the Changes somewhere above Allahabad, the Jumna at 
Kausambi (Kosam), struck the Vindhyas at Bharhut, 
then clinging to the hills in order to avoid the crossing of 
rivers where they join the Jumna, it proceeded to 
Besnagar or Vidisa (Bhilsa, near Bhopal) and Ujjain. 
Here it turned .southwards, crossed the Narbada 
at Mahishmati (Mandhata) and the Tapti near 
Burhanpur and entered the Deccan plateau. Keeping to 
the headwaters of the rivers, it led to Pratistliana 
(Paithan) on the Godavari, thence to the Raichur Doab 
between the Krishna and the Tungabhadra, and across 
eastern Mysore to Madura. 

The third was the Central Road from east to west. 
From Bengal (Gangasagar, Champa, Monghyr) it went 
to Pataliputra, then to Kashi, Prayag, Kausambi, 
Bharhut, Bhilsa, and Ujjain. From Ujjain one route led 
to Bhrigukachha (Broach) on the sea coast, and the other 
to the Indus and across the river through Makran 
(southern Baluchistan) to the west. 

Besides these great routes, there were branch roads 
which joined cities with cities, and countries with 
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■>untries. These roads were not metalled like the 
lodern roads, hut were pathways whose surface was 
ardened by the constant traffic of men, beasts and 
arts. It was the endeavour of the rulers to provide 
onveniences along the routes, trees to protect ti'avellers 
rom the sun, wells for drinking water and houses for rest. 

The routes of travel also determined the position 
f the fields of battle. Panipat is situated on the 
Northern Road, at the point where it passed through 
he narrow neck between the desert of Rajputana on 
he one side and the Jumna on the other. Here were 
fought the great battles which decided the fates of the 
Indian empires. Another spot on this road is the 
.Sakri gali (narrow i)ath). Here the road passes between 
the (langes and the Kajm.ahal bills, and affords a 
naturally strong position for resisting the march of 
invaders into Bengal. 

'I'owns grow uji where rivers are crossed, for the 
river front protects them from enemies, and the river 
can be used for the transpoit of men and goods. Taxila, 
Sialkot, Lahore, Kanauj, Allahabad, P)enares and 
numerous other cities are the gift of rivers. 

(c). The History of Geographical Changes 

The physical features of India are the result of a 
vast series of changes which the earth has undergone 
through millions of years. The incessant slow variations 
and occasional sudden upheavals, under the influence of 
known and unknown forces, have shaped the land in which 
we live. The main outline of India and its neighbouring 
lands, and their principal geographical features as they 
appear to-day, were established in the age which geologists 
call the pliocene, that is, al)Out 600,000 years ago. Jt 
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was then that the great Himalayan mountains were raised 
out of the sea to their high level. Fifty thousand years 
ago the northern region of plains including the Punjab, 
Rajputana, Bihar and Bengal was still under the sea. 
Beyond the borders of India, the Black Sea, the Caspian 
and the Aral formed a single inland sheet of water. 
Southern India, too, was different. It extended towards 
the west as far as Madagascar, and the island of Ceylon 
formed part of the mainland. Jt is also likely that India 
was connected by land bridges with tl'iC islands of the 
Eastern Archipelago and Australasia. Then the seas 
began to be filled up by the silt brought down from the 
mountains, and the alluvial jilains of India were even- 
tually formed. The Vedas indicate a distribution of land 
and water different from the one we find now. A great 
part of Rajputana was under water, the Indus had not 
to travel so far to join the sea. and the Saraswati flownl 
into the sea. Much of Bengal had not yet been formed, 
and the sea probably extended up to Rajmahal. 

(d). The History of Climatic Changes 

Our climate and the physical conditions of life have 
also been constantly changing. Between the time that 
the mountain masses of the north were raised and the 
beginnings of the historic age, there occurred periods of 
great rainfall and cold interspersed with periods of com- 
parative aridity and warmth. Since about 25000 B.C. 
the earth has entered upon the age of mild weather which 
has gradually grown warmer. At the commencement of 
the present phase of our climate, w'ater was more plentiful 
tlian now, rains were more abundant, inland lakes and 
seas were larger and rivers more voluminous. Naturally, 
vegetation was more luxuriant. Great forests covered a 
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large area in India. They kept the summer cool and the 
winter mild. 

During the historic period, that is since 4000 B.C., 
changes have taken place in the climate and they have 
influenced tlie conditions of Indian life and history. In 
fact climate is never uniform, although the cycles of 
great changes take hundreds or thousands of years and 
minor fluctuations occur at shorter intervals. The only 
stable factor in climate is temperature. The limits of 
maximum and mmimum temperature remain more 
or less constant within a particular region. But 
the duratmii nf these changes, the amount of 
rainfall and the frequency of storms, vary from 
period tn period, and with them the belts (d desert and 
fertile lands expand and contract; plenty and 
scarcity, death and disease, energy and lassitude 
accompany them. 

It is impossible to relate a connected history of these 
changes because the facts are still largely unknown. 
.Scientists, however, divide the history of the changes 
of rainfall from 5000 B.C. to the present day into four 
periods. 

The lirst period, which is one of decreasing rainfall, 
commences from 5000 B.C. and lasts till about 2200 B.C. 
Then begins the period of increasing rainfall which ends 
about 1100 B.L'. After this comes the second period of 
decrease which continues from 1100 B.C. to 700 A.D. It 
is followed by the [leriod of increasing rain which 
continues into the present times. It must be noted 
that the drought of the first period is of much 
greater severity than that of the second, while 
the first wet period is of greater raininess than the 
second. Besides, within the longer i^eriods there were 
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shorter intervals during which rainfall oscillated within 
lower limits. 

Thus, although the interval from about tlie 5tli 
century B.C. to alxjut 100 A.D. falls within the period 
of decreasing rainfall, still rains were so plentiful that 
the Caspian and the Aral were one, and the 
river Oxus discharged its water into them ; the 
basin of Tarim, the lakes of Turfan and Lob Nor were 
full of water; in Seistan the llelmund was an extensive 
sheet of water; Kashmir was so cold and moist that 
people could only live there in summer. Then, from the 
first century to about the seventh ccntur)', rainfall 
decreased, the lakes w'ere reduced in size, their beds were 
utilised for villages, and their basins began to be deserted 
by men. Kashmir became dry and habitable. 

In the next period, which lasted till about 
the eleventh centur}', rainfall increased again, lakes 
expanded, rivers filled up and the regions became 
more populated. But Kashmir became the abode 
of cold and snow and was isolated. In the eleventh 
century a period of aridity set in which lasted, 
with oscillations, till the fourteenth century. During 
the next three hundred years rains increased, but after- 
wards a sort of equilibrium a]q)ears to have been establish- 
ed which has occasionally been disturbed by years of 
excessive aridity and excessive rainfall. 

It is difficult to say how far the rise into 
political importance of certain regii^ns in certain 
periods of our history is due to climatic changes, 
but it is well established that the importance of 
the Indus valley and Kajputana has waxed and waned 
from time to time, and changes in climate probably 
account for it. The valley of Sindh appears to 
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have luidcrj^uiie many changes. In the must ancieiit 
times it was the home of a highly developed 
civilisation. The Greek accounts show that the 
valley was peopled with civilised inhabitants, its 
climate was equable and its rivers fertilised the land. 
The Arabs found it surrounded with desert, although the 
valley was full of pleasant oases and cities. Bernier in 
the se\enteenth century, and Hamilton and other European 
travellers in the eighteenth, experienced great drought, 
although in the fourteenth century the horses of Timur 
were destroyed by rains in Multan, The course of the 
Indus has changed a great deal during historic times, and 
the belt of the desert has advanced and receded with 
these changes. 

There is no doubt that the whole of India has been 
affected by such climatic changes. Man himself has 
helped in making them. lie has cut down forests, drained 
marshes, diverted the courses of rivers, created artificial 
lakes and thus interfered with nature. Eur example 
the land east of the Sadanira ( Kapti ) river was known 
tf» have been reclaimed from swami>s in the early times. 
The growth of population and the increase of 
man’s power over natural forces have led him 
gradually to occupy more and more land, and 
to enhance the intensity of social life. The 
histor}' of the people of India is a record of their efforts 
since the remote past to tame the land, .subdue the environ- 
ment. and spread o\er the entire country, thus .creating 
a human unity corresponding with the geographical unity. 

(e). The History of the Changes In Population 

The study of ancient Sanskrit literature gives the 
impression that the tribes inhabiting India were scattered 
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over the land and were isolated from one another. They 
dwelt in regions divided hy thick forests through which 
communication was not easy. Very slowly and gradually 
their numbers increased and the fi»rest clearings were 
extended. In the seventh century B.C. the whole of 
Northern India contained perhaps twenty million people. 
Throughout the ancient period the population was localised 
in particular areas, and a inultitude of independent states 
existed, which only occasionally recognised the suzerainty 
of an overlord. 

During the period of the rule ol the Muslini kings 
more lands were occupied, the pojnilation increased, 
their isolation began gradually to break down, and the 
whole of Northern India became more (n* less united. 
During the Middle Ages the population of India was 
between one hundred and one hundred and forty millions. 
The Deccan and the extreme south, however, still remained 
distant and were not strongly affected by this movement 
of unity till the very end of the period, in the nineteenth 
century British rule was established and unity wa.s 
secured, .All parts of the country were brought near 
together by the introduction of railwa\s and telegraphs, 
which shortened distance and time, and by the tremendous 
growth of population— from about two hundred millions 
in the middle of the nineteenth century to over three 
hundred and fifty millions now. The result is that the 
idea of India’s oneness has taken hold of the mind of 
the people, and the national consciousness has been 
awakened. 

(f). The Periods of Indian History 

1 he history of man in India goes back to extremely 
remote times. In fact, it is the opinion of some scientists 
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tliat the liuman race was proba1)ly evolved in India. 
If this is true, the history of our country begins from the 
first appearance of man upon earth. Since then the 
Indian people alone of the peoples of the various 
countries of the earth have been progressing, without 
interruption, in handicraft, physical science applied to 
manual industries, art work on wood, stone and ivory, 
social amelioration and religious experience.” 

Whether India was the country where the human 
race began and from where it spread into the regions of 
the globe or not, she certainly became, in later ages, the 
centre towards which the races of mankind were 
attracted. From the earliest times many tribes came to 
onr country and settled here. They brought with them 
their social characteristics, their languages, customs, and 
cultures, and they mingled with the original inhabitants 
and those that had come before them. The history of 
India is a record of the process of fusion of these races 
and cultures— a process which began in the dim distant 
j)ast and has culminated in the present age. 

The history of our country may l)e divided into five 
jxTiods. The first period begins with the appearance of 
man in India, Its record consists of stone and metal 
tools, weapons and ornaments, pottery, human and 
animal remains in graves and paintings on rocks and in 
caves. During this period man was slowly emerging from 
savager) to barbarism. It lasted till about 3500 B.C. and 
is known as the Pre-historic Age. 

The second period extends from the close of the 
Pre-historic Age to the middle of the seventh century B.C. 
During this period the earliest civilisations of India 
developed, and the Aryans came and spread their 
language and culture. The sources of the history of this 
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age are the remains of ancient monuments and the 
traditions enshrined in the ancient Sanskrit literature. 
This may be called the Age of Aryan Settlements. 

The third period of Indian history begins in the 
sixth century B.C and ends with the seventh ceulurv A.l^. 
During this period a inimlH-r of new trilies came to India 
and became mixed with its inhabitants; new civilisations 
and religions grew and decayed, and the ^rst empires 
rose and fell. This is the Ancient Age of our history, 
and Its story is built on tlie records of foreign travellers 
and writers, inscriptions, coins, monumental and lifer irv 
remains. ‘ ^ 


VMtii tiie advent of the Muslims in India in the 
seventh renUiry, llie fourth period lie-ins. It eii.ls will, 
the downfall of the M„shal Ihnpire and tlic cstal.hsinnent 
of the Lntish ride in India. The .sources of it, Idsiorv 
are mainly rer.sian chronicles, narrati\es of l|■aM■lll■r•l 
ll'i.o visited the country dtiring this period, literary works 
1 Indian lanKiiaKcs, coin, and ii,.cri,,ii riifs period 

•s Known as the Afiddic Age of India. ' 

With the close of the Mid.ll, A„, , 

S"' V""- " 

.nLita 

nfluence.s, and (lie rise of n,,. 



CHAPTER I. 

THE PRE-HISTORIC AGE 
(a). Tlie Early Stone Age 

The Pre-hUtoric Age. — We do not know any- 
lliiii" alxiiit the apjK-arance (►r the ways of livinL,^ 
of the (lescendaiits of tlie first men in liwlia. (hw fir^t 
acquaintance is with the primitive ]K-oples inhahitim,^ the 
south-eastern ret^dons of India, the ancient lands helinv 
the Vindhyas. We find that they lived on the tahleland 
of tlie Deccan and the Aravallis, in the vallevs (tf the 
Narhada and the rivers which 
How into the Bay of l^*engal. 

Here they found a special kind 
of stone known as quartzite 
which they used for makinjt 
tools and weapons. 

Tools and Implements. — In 
the early statues of their history 
the tools were ru<k% and they 
were made hy i1akin« and chip- 
pinj^ stones. d'hey ]>repared 
axes, spears, knives and other 
weajMins for chopping, throw- 
ing and jiiercing, and implements for digging, pounding 
and scraping. 

Life and Culture. — They lived on the fruits of 
the jungles and on the [irodiicts of their hunt. They 
had to wage a constant war against dangerous beasts like 
21 
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tigers, lifjiis, panthers, elephants and rhinoceroses, and 
they killed antcloiKis, buflPaloes, hoars and other animals 
for food. They invented tire which they produced by the 
friction of sticks with sticks or stones with stones. Their 
dress consisted probably of leaf garlands or scraped and 
dried hides bound round the waist. They disposed of 
their dead bodies by exposing iheiii, and they practised 
magic. The\ had no houses and they lived a wandering 
life. 

Race. — It is ( \lreinely difficult to say \\hat race 
they belonged to and what language they spf)ke. Accord- 
ing to some writers the\ were a Negrito people like the 
modern \ndamanese, flark of skin, short of stature, small 
headed, woollx haired and flat nosed. 

(b). The New Stone Age 

A li'Ug interval jias.sed het ween the Earl} Stone Age 
and the New Stone Age, and during this period it is 
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likely that contact was established between India and the 
islands of the Eastern Archipelago and Australia, ^ten 
were now living in caves, many of which have been dis- 
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covered with floors littered with ashes, charcoal and hones, 
and pieces of crude pottery and very small flint imple- 
ments. It is interesting to know that the cave dwellers 
knew and practised the art of painting. They used a 
red ])igmcnt with which they made pictures of animals, 
and of scenes of hunting and dancing on the walls of 
tlie caves. The caves are situated in the Kaimiir range, 
at Ghatsila in the Singhblmin district, at Sringerpur in 
the Raigarh district, and in the Rellary and Wynaad 
districts. They show a lively imagination, and a high 
degree of skill in drawing. They exliihit men wearing 
short skirts and masks, and using har])oons, javelins, 
shields, etc. They also seem to indicate the cult of 
ancestor worship. 

Tools and Implements. — The people of the New 

Stone Age began to use trap njck and other kinds of 
stone instead of <]uartzite as the material for their im])Ie- 
ments and weap(ms. They made them less heavy and 
Indter in shai>e, size and colour. They smoothed and 
polished them, and provided horn and wood handles to 
their chisel edged tools. The\' had numerous 
varieties of these, and they put them to new 
uses like cutting timber, scooping canoes, 
dressing skins, crushing and mealing corn, 
boring, drilling, sawing, etc. 

Pottery. — T hey dcveloiicd the art of 
turning earthen vessels on the wheel, and they 
made many kinds of pottery which they polislied, 
painted and decorated. They used pigments 
for colouring pottery and also stones of gay 
colours for making beads, buttons, tools, etc. 

Dress and Ornaments. — They washed gold from 
the sands of rivers and made oniaments. Their dress 
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was made of ])ark, hide and cotton. They knew how 
to spin cotton and wool, to weave cloth, and to dye it 
with vegetable dyes. Their women wore bangles of 
shell and bone, and dre.s.sed their hair with high 
combs. 

Occupations. — They had domesticated animals 
like the dog, goat and ox. and had learnt to cultivate 
fruits and corn. With the ^niwth of agriculture a 
change came over (heir ways of living. They were no 
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longer merely nomads, hunters and fishermen, hut had 
become herdsmen and cultivators. 7'heir life was more 
settled and their (Kciij^tions had become varied. 

Disposal of the Dead. — They buried their dead 
in graves, encircled and covered with stone slabs. They 
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put n’cc, grains and tools in tliein wliirli indicated a belief 
in the siirvu'val of the soul after death. In sonic jilaces 
the dead body was placed in a large urn and Imried. 
Besides burial, cremation was also resorted to. 
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Society and Religion.^ — 'riiey had develojicd the 
idea of jiroperty which fainiharise<l them with 
difterences of social grades. Their worship 
made them feel the need rif the priest, and 
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hu they began to distinguibh between priest and patriarch. 
Their numbers grew and their families joined together 
to form trifles who were ruled by kings. 

Race and Language. — The New .Stone Age was 
continuous with (he Early Slone Age in some places, while 
in others there appears a break between them. It is, 
therefore, difficult to be certain about the racial charac- 
teristics of the t)eot)les who evohed the culture of this 
age. They are regarded by some as belonging to the 
stock of Australoid races. They probably made the 
earlier peoples their slaves and spread o\er the whole of 
India north and south of the Narbada. Wherever they 
founded their settlements they established tribal king- 
doms. Thc\ spoke languages which arc called Austric, 
and which are akin to the language'' spoken in the 
Australasian region and in 
India by the Mundas, KoE, 

Santhals and other primi1i\e 
peoples to-day. 

(c). The Age of Metals 

The New .Stone Age was 
followcfl in the soutli by tlic 
Iron Age where the method 
of casting iron was first 
discovcrc<l. d he culture of 
the jieriod is continuous with 
that of tlic previous age, as the use of iron for weapons 
and tools did not cause any sudden or wide change. 

Burial. A new form of burial known as the 

megalithic came into use. The megaliths were large 
burial mounds erected with stones and used for the 
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purpobc of a cull. They are similar to tombs in Europe, 
Eg\ pt and Western Asia. 

Race. — It is probable that their ai)pcarance in 
India is due to influences which emanated from Egypt 
or Western China. There are indications that Southern 
India traded with these countries in the most ancient 
times. It is also likely that they are due to the advent 
of a people who spoke the Dravidian language, and who 
entered India by way of Makran and Baluchistan. 
Some of them remained belr'nd in Baluchistan while 
others crossed the Indus, near its mouth in 
the Kami of Cutch, entered the Sabarmati 
valley, passed over the Tapti, i)roceeded to 
the Deccan plateau and si)read southwards. 
T hey mixed with the pre-Dravidian people 
living there, and taught them some of their 
customs and their language, It is jirobable 
that they did not come as coiKjuerors, but 
as peaceful seekers after jirecious metals, 
and, therefore, they ha<l no conflicts with 
the original inhabitants. According to 
tradition Gujarat, Maharashtra, Tamil, 
Telugu and Ganarese countries were the 
chief Dravidian regions. 

Religion. — They practised Tireless reli- 
gious cults, worsliipjied many gods and 
goddesses which were represented by 
stone pillars, etc. These cults were 
concerned with their life as hunters, 
herdsmen and agriculturists. They paid 
reverence to powers from which they expected 
help in forests and hills, in the increase 

qf their cattle and the produce of thc^ 
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lands. Some of these powers were terrible and 
others beneficent. 

Northern India. — During the Stone y\ges Northern 
India was less thickly i)opulated than the eastern 
jjarls of the Deccan plateau. The northern plains were 
covered with dense forests in which it was difficult for 
primitive men to live. Human habitations were, there- 
fore, confined to the fringe of the forest regions, Sindh 
and the hill tracts. Gradually men migrated from the 
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south and later from the west and north, and made clear- 
ings and setllements. So far as the north is concerned 
the remains of the Early Stone Age are mainly confined 
to the Narbada valley, the Vindhya and the Aravalli 
regions. The New Stone Age remains are more wide- 
spread, as they are found in the Indus and Gangetic 
valleys in addition. They are rare in the Punjab, Rihar 
ind Bengal. 

It is difficult to say when people migrated to Northern 
but it is likely that they did so before the Dravidian 
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language had spread in the south. Once they had entered 
the northern plains they established themselves in various 
parts and founded their principalities. Later, Dravidian 
culture spread among them, and their language, religious 
cults and social customs were greatly affected by il. 

(d). The Copper Age 

In Northern India, the New Stone Age was 
succeeded by the Copper Age. Copper implements and 
weapons have been found in the Central Provinces; in 
Chhota Nagpur; in the Canges Valley, at Muttra, 
Cawnpore, Fatehpur and other places; in the Southern 
Punjab and Sindh; and the relics of a most advanced 
Copper Age have recently been excavated at Harappa on 
the Ravi, and Mohenjo-daro in Sindh. 
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These excavations show that in the Indus valley in 
the Punjab and Kathiawar, and probably in the Ganges 
valley also, a highly developed civilisation existed before 
the Aryans came into India. This civilisation was in all 
likelihood related to the ancient civilisations of the valleys 
of the rivers Nile, Euphrates, Tigris and Helmund. 

Age. — The remains of the cities which have been 
excavated exhibit six or seven layers of buildings. After 
the site was first cleared houses were built, and when 
they fell into ruin then the same process was rcpc^t«|d 
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six nr seven times. Tt is impossiUlc to say when the 
first liouses were Iniilt, but the opinion is that the age 
of tlie three npjiermost cities at Mohenjo-claro falls 
between 3500 fo 2500 B.C. It is likely that the earliest 
occupation took place about 4000 B.C. 


N 
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Climate. — 4'he cities of llaraiipa and Mohenjo- 
daro were large and thickly populated and were situated 
in region.s where agriculture wms well advanced. The 
climate of Sindh was moister then, rainfall was heavier 
and besides the Indus, another large river flowed through 
it. 

Arta. — 'I'he people who lived in the region knew 
the art of building, and their house.s, baths, drains and 
other Imildings show remarkable skill and ingenuity. 
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They used burnt bricks, gypsum and bitumen as materials 
of building. They practised the arts of spinning and 
weaving wool and cotton. They adorned their bodies 
with rich ornaments made of silver, gold, ivory and 
precious stones. They were familiar with copper, tin 
and lead, besides silver and gold. Copper was used for 
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wea])ons. implements and utensils. Bronze was also 
used. Earthen \essels of a great variety of shapes 
were made for common household purposes. 

Writing and Religion. — ^They had developed the 
art of writing, Imt their letters have not yet been 
deciphered. The arts of modelling in clay and faience, of 
engraving and of statuary, were practised and show 
great merit. The main features of their religion were 
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worship of a mother goddess and of a male god — ^probably 
Siva; gods who had animal forms and Nagas— half- 
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SIGNS OF THE INDUS SCRIPT, 
human, half-snake in shape— were also worshipped. Tliey 
used magic, clianns and amulets. Rites like these 
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continued to be practised in India even after the Aryans 
had spread their religion, and were later incorporated in 
Hinduism. 

Disposal of the Dead. — The dwellers of those 
regions disposed of the dead both by burial and 
cremation. 



CHAPTER H. 

THE AGE OF ARYAN SETTLEMENTS 
(a). The Aryan Migrations 

The Aryan People. — Before the Aryans entered 
India the country was peopled by a mixture of races. 
Among them were the primitive Negritoes, who ranked 
low in society, and were compelled to do dirty and mean 
work. They were the descendants of the earliest 
inhabitants of the country. Above them were the more 
advanced Kols (Australoids), and the civilised Dravidians. 
They were distributed among many independent tribes 
that lived in those parts of the country which had 
been made habitable by the cutting and ))urning down 
of forests. 

The Home of the Aryans. — The Aryans arrived 
in India from the north-west. Historians are not agreed 
with regard to their original dwelling ]dacc. According 
to some they lived in the Danube valley, according to 
others in the plains of Hungary and Bohemia. Some 
believe that the Arctic region was their original home; 
others Central Asia. Some scholars think that the 
Aryans were not invaders at all, but were the inhabitants 
of India from the beginning. On the whole it appears 
most likely that they lived originally in the steppes stretch- 
ing along the northern shores of the inland seas from the 
Aral to the Black Sea, a temperate grass-land region 
fit for the habitation of a pastoral and nomadic race 
35 
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acquainted with agriculture. They were a tall, fair com- 
plexioned race, having prominent noses, and among them 
some had long and some round heads. They spoke a 
language which is connected with the ancient European 
languages like Greek and Latin, modern European 
languages like English, German, French and Russian, 
Eastern languages like Persian and the Indian Vedic 
Sanskrit and its branches, the modern languages of 
Northern India like Hindi, Urdu, Punjabi, Bengali, 
Gujarati and Marathi. To the parent language the name 
Indo-European or Indo-(jernianic has licen applied. 

The Character of Migrations.. — The Aryans, who 
emigrated from their original home, came in successive 
waves to India. They crossed over the passes of the 
Hindukush into Afghanistan, and entered India through 
the valleys of the Swat, the Kabul, the Kurram and the 
Gomal rivers. They did not come as an invading army 
consisting of warriors only, but as settlers with their 
families, herds of cattle and carts laden with their ,t>oods. 
They were divided into a number of tribes and classes, 
and they occupied the lands of the north-west. In some 
cases the Dravido-Kolarian inhabitants adopted the Aryan 
language, religion and culture, accepted their RisJiis as 
priests, and became their allies; in others they were 
disiwssessed of their power and made subjects of the 
Aryans, and in' still others the higher classes were driven 
out and forced to migrate, and the Aryans became masters 
of their territories. 

History of Settlements. — The history of the 
settlement of various Aryan tribes who came to India 
from time to lime and spread the Aryan culture, and of 
the wars which the Aryans waged against the non-Aryans 
and among themselves has not been recorded, and it ^ 
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impossible to give a connected account of the events of 
the Vedic Age. Scholars have, however, tried to collect * 
facts scattered in the Vedic literature and the Puranas, 
and attempted to build up some sort of a connected 
narrative out of the legends and traditions, but historical 
accuracy cannot be claimed for the narrative. 

First, Stages— On the basis of these accounts, it 
may be said that the result of the first wave of the 
Aryan migration was that parts of Afghanistan, the 
Punjab, Kashmir, Rajputana and Sindh were occupied. 
The original inliabitants of these regions oflfered a stout 
resistance, but were either exterminated or driven into 
surrounding hills and forests or enslaved. 

Second Stage. — The next stage is that of expan- 
sion into the Madhya-desha, or the middle land, as far as 
the Vindhyas in the south, Bihar in the east, and Gujarat 
or Kathiawar in the west. Now the centre of life was 
shifted to the country between the Saraswati and the 
Jumna. The Aryans dominated this land as conquerors, 
but they did not displace the non-Aryans, as they had 
done from the Punjab. The whole of Northern India 
was conquered, and the conquest and colonisation of the 
Deccan had Ijegun. 

Third Stage.— The third stage of the movement 
begins with the conquest of the non-Aryan tribes of 
I\fagadha and Bengal, and concludes with their spread 
in the Deccan as conquerors and settlers. In these regions 
the Aryan element was so small that it did not materially 
affect the character of the population, but it exercised 
a deep influence over their languages and cultures. 

Date of Migrations* — When the Aryans began to 
arrive in India is not easy to tell, but it will not be far 
wrong to fix the i>eriod from 2500 B.C. to 2000 B.C. 
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for their arrival. They came into contact with the 
peoples, some of whom had attained a high degree of 
culture — perhaps higher than that of the new comers, 
• and the others who WTre less civilised. They called them 
by various names such as Asura, Rakshasa, Naga, 
Nishada, Daitya and Dasa. As many of them were the 
enemies of the Aryans these names came to mean 
demons and savages in later times. 

Important Tribes^ — According to tradition the 
inanv tribes wliich settled in Northern India liclongcd to 
two royal lines — the Solar and the Lunar races. The 
Ikslivakiis of Ayodhva, the Janakas of Videlia (Mithila), 
the Vaisalkas of Vaisali (north Bihar), tlie Saryatas of 
Gujarat belonged to the first race. 

The Ayus of Pratisthan (.Allahabad), and the 
Ania\asus of Kanvkubja (Kanauj) belonged to the 
Lunar race. Among their descendants were the Yadavas 
of western India, the Ana\as of the Punjab, the 
Druhvus of Gandhara. the 'ITirvasus of tlie soulh-ea^'t, 
the lYuravas of the Midlands (Hastina})ur and 
Panchala), the Mat^yas (west of Mathura), the Kasis 
(Benares), the Cliedis and the Kausambas (in the 
eastern Doab), and the Barhadrathas of Magadha. 

(b). The History of the Aryan Principalities 

Ikshvaku and Haihaya rivalry.— In Oudh ami 
it.s neighbourhood the Ikshvakus played an important 
part ; and the Yadavas and their sub-branch, the Ilaihaya'', 
around IHatluira and in Malwa and Gujarat. The 
Iiaiha3'a ruler, Arjuiia Kartavirya, overran the Doah 
and ravaged Kasi. But the princes of Ayodhva and 
Kanauj, led by the Brahman ])riest Parashu Rama, 
vanquished and killed him. The Haihayas then 
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obtained the help of foreign tribes from the north-west 
of India, and again attacked and harassed Kanauj, 
Ayodhya and Kasi. At last there arose a great ruler 
among the Ikshvakus, namely, Sagara, who not only 
drove them back, but invaded their territories, and 
destroyed their power. 

Expansion of Yadus, Purus and Anus. — ^After the 
death of Sagara, the kingdom of Ayodhya lost its pro- 
minence for some time. The Haihayas had disappeared 
from history, but the Yadavas took their place and they 
gradually extended their dominion. Their branches set 
up their rule over Mathura, Malwa, Gujarat, Vidarbha 
(Berar) and Mahishmati (Mandhata on the Narbada). 

The Purus rose in power under Dushyant, the father 
of the celebrated king Bharata. Bharata’s descendants 
occupied the territory from the river Saraswati to the 
Ganges, and Bharata princes ruled at Ahichhatra 
(Ramnagar), Kampilya (Parrukhabad) and Hastinapur 
(Delhi). I'he Anus of the Punjab had sent some of 
their families to the east during the period when the 
Haihayas were ravaging the Doab. They established 
themselves in ICast l^uhar, and created the principalities 
of Anga (l)ihar), Vanga (IVngal), Pundra (N. 
Bengal), .Suhma (S. Bengal) and Kalinga. 

Revival of Ikshvakus. — Under Dilip Khatvanga 
— a descendant of Sagara — the waning glory of Ayodhya 
was revived. Raghu inherited the throne from him. 
His son Dasaratha and Dasaratha’s four great sons, 
Rama, L>akshmana, Bharata and Shatrughna made con- 
quests far and wide, and spread Aryan civilisation into the 
farthest regions of India. Rama led an expedition 
towards the south, and the others went towards the 
Himalayan regions in the north, the Punjab and the west, 
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and destroyed many aboriginal principalities. The suc- 
cessors of Rama however, could not long maintain the 
eminence of Ayodhya. 

Further Expansion of Purus.— Meanwhile the 
Purus continued to grow in power. One of their kings, 
Divodasa of Nortliern Panchala, fought against the 
Yadavas and Turvasus, and carried on constant warfare 
with the Dasas and other tribes. His descendant, Sudasa, 
is well known because the Rigveda records his wars with 
the ten tribes whom he defeated on the banks of the 
Ravi. He also defeated the tribes on the east of the 
Jumna. Kuru, who was a ruler of the Hasttinapur 
branch of the Purus, greatly extended their power. His 
grandsons conquered Chedi south of the Jumna, Matsya 
in the west (Alwar and Jaipur), Kaiisamhi (near 
Allahabad) and Magadha. 

The Great Bharata War. — Thus the Purus, who 
were now known as Kauravas (descendants of Kuru), 
became the dominant power in Northern India. But 
their descendants (|uarrelled among themselves. The 
sons of Dhritarashtra and of Pandu became hitter 
enemies, they obtained allies from among the princes 
of India and fought the great war known as the 
Mahabharata. The Pandavas, helped by Krishna of 
the Yadavas, won a great victory on the battlefield of 
Kurukshetra, but the war was so terrible that the king- 
dom of the Kurus never recovered from its disastrous 
eflFccts. 

Effects of the War^ — After the great war the 
tribes in the Punjab began to press upon the Kurus, 
who were forced to abandon Hastinapur ar.d establish 
their kingdom further east, with Kausambi as their capital. 
The principalities on the banks of the .Saraswati 
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disappeared. The Aryans of the midland (Madhyadeslia) 
were completely exhausted, and the jead in political power 
and culture passed away from their hands. The 
Yadavas fell out among themselves and wasted their 
strength in civil wars. The quarrels of Ayodhya and 
Kasi ended with the subjugation of the latter. The 
Kosalas made the Sakyas their vassals. At Mithila, 
the capital of Videha, the Janakas maintained for some 
time a magnificent court which was thronged with 
learned men, but later the dynasty was overthrown and 
Videha became a republican state. 

Amidst these vicissitudes the kingdom of Magadlia 
continued to be efficiently governed by the Barhadratha 
dynasty which claimed descent from Kuru. Its greatest 
king was Jarasandha, who was killed by the Pandavas. 
But the Bharata War did not shake the power of the 
Barhadrathas, and under them Magadha became one of 
the most important kingdoms of Northern India. 

(c). State of Culture and Civilisation 

The age of settlements lasted from about 2500 B.C. 
to abtnit ()00 B.C. During the long period of nearly two 
thousand years the Aryans colonised Northern India, 
conquered its original inhabitants, established kingdoms, 
and spread their language and culture all over the north 
and the Deccan, and their influence penetrated to the 
south. During this process they were themselves greatly 
affected by their surroundings, with the result that changes 
took place in their life, manners, religion, language and 
literature. The information about these matters is 
derived from the hooks which they compiled. 

Literature. — The most ancient literary work of 
the Aryans is the Riffveda. It is divided into ten parts 
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called Maiidalas, and contains a collection of about 1,028 
hymns, prayers, sacrificial formulas and charms composed 
in verse. Besides the Rigveda, there are three other 
collections known as the Yajurvcda, the Sama Veda and 
the Atharva J^eda. Connected with them, but later in 
date, are the Brahmauas. They are written in prose. 
They ex])lain the meaning of the Vedic verses, and give 
directions for their use at the proper sacrifices. They 
describe the sacrificial rites in detail and relate stories 
about their value and origin. 

The /Iranyakas and Upanishads are religious treatises 
which contain the speculations of the Aryan hermits and 
ascetics on religious and philosophical subjects. In them 
are found some of the sublimest thoughts and noblest 
aspirations of the Indian mind. 

These three classes of books are regarded by many 
Hindus as divinely revealed literature. For their proper 
understanding six subjects known as the J^edangas were 
later developed, winch deal with pronunciation, metre, 
grammar, explanation of words, astronomy and ritual. 
They are written in a j)eculiarly condensed style consist- 
ing of brief formulas iSulras). Besides them there are 
other books which treat of secular subjects like medicine, 
military science, music, art, architecture, etc., and they 
are known as Upaveda. 

In addition to the religious literature, there were 
legends, songs and ballads about kings and their heroic 
deeds, and genealogical lists of dynasties which later 
served as material for the epic poems and the Purams. 

The early Vedic Social System. — This literature, 
which is the source of our knowledge about the Vedic 
Age, shows the various stages of the development of the 
Aryan society. In the earlier stages, reflected in the 
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Rujveda, the Ar}'ans had already ceased to be a wander- 
ing people. The clans and tribes had settled permanenti)/ 
in different parts of the country, and a settlefi home life 
was the mark of their social and political activity. The 
family was the unit of society. The father was the 
head of the family and he controlled the sons and daughters 
and otlier members. Three or four generations lived 
together, and probably owned property in common. 
A number of families lived in one locality 
and formed a group which was called grama 
(village). They fought together against a common 
enemy. A number of such lighting units dwelling 
in a particular region ^constituted a vis (or 
canton). They were united as followers of a particular 
chief. The Jana or tribe consisted of a number of such 
cantons, with a king as their ruler. 

l^iach tribe was al.so divided into a number of classes 
or orders. Some families belonged to the princely class 
(Rajanya or Kshattriya), others to the priestly class 
(Kishis or Brahmans), and the Aryan dependants of 
these made up the subject class (Vaisyas). The Vaisyas 
followed the occupation of agriculture and cattle raising, 
and they constituted also the armed forces of their princes, 
d'he three classes were not rigidly separated, and it was 
possible for a priest to become a prince and for a member 
of the princely family to become a ])riest. When the 
Aryans conquered the Kol and Dravid tribes and prin- 
cipalities, then a fourth class arose which became known 
as the Dasas or .^udras. "J'he Aryan princes, however, 
did not regard the Dasa princes as inferior, for they made 
alliances with them. Only the jieoplc who were conquered 
and enslaved and admitted into the fold of Aryan society 
>verc looked ujmui as tlie lowest of the four classes. 
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Political System.— Each tribe was ruled by a 
king, who belonged to a princely family and whose 
office was hereditary. The king led in war, dispensed 
justice with the assistance of assessors, and maintained 
religion by performing sacrifices at which priests 
officiated. The Brahman was the counsellor of the king 
in peace and war. The nobles or Kshattriyas fought 
under him as captains and commanders {Sciimii and 
Cramaui) of the forces. The king and the nobles fought 
on chariots and the common people on foot. 

The revenue of the king consisted of free gifts and 
tributes given by the people, and the booty obtained in 
war. The power of the bing was not arbitrary, 'riie 
peoj)Ie liad two kinds of assemblies, one was known as 
the Saiiiiti, at which political affairs were disctis.sed and 
decided, and the other was the Sablia, which was held 
ftjr social purposes. 

Economic Life. — d'hc early .Aryans were a simple 
folk. They were a j)astoral and hunting people who 
knew agriculture. (Jn settling down in India they 
developed a number of arts and industries. 'I'hey began 
to live in houses; for the ca>mmon jieijple they constructed 
dwelling places of clay, bamboo and thatch, and for the 
rich, palaces of brick with doorways and pillars in which 
they used timber and metals. 

Dress, Food and Amusements. — Their garments 
were made of cotton, wool, and skin, and they adorned 
themselves with gold ornaments. Their food consisted 
of vegetables, fruits, milk, grain and meat, and they drank 
intoxicating liquors. They were fond of chariot races, 
gambling, dancing and music. 

Domestic Life. — Their domestic life was free. 
Carriage was usually monogamous, but polygamy was 
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permitted. Child marriage was unknown. Marriage 
was regarded as a sacred tie, but widows were 
probably allowed to remarry. The women were not 
kept in purdah (veil). They were free to go about and 
to choose their husbands, they took part in religious 
rites and in religious discussions. Some of them were 
authors of the mantras of the Rigveda. 
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there was one divine power which created and sustained 
the world, and one divine law which regulated all its 
activities. This power manifested itself in all the great 
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forces and phenomena of Nature. Indra, Agni, Soma, 
Varima and others were the names of these forces. 
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According tu them man was sprung from the gods, and 
lie ought to worship Him through j)rayer and sacrifice 
so that he may obtain wealth, prosperity and happiness 
ill this life and the abode of the blessed after death. 

The later Vedic Social System, First Stage. — d'hc 
later Vedic Age is depicted in the Brahinaiias and Snlnis. 
As the Aryans advanced further towards the east and the 
south, their numbers diminished in proportion to those of 
the original inhabitants among whom they settled. They 
had to stay far from the centre of their civilisation in 
Aryaiarta. They were surrounded by peoples who 
(hTfered from them in customs, religion and culture, and 
whom they had subjugated. The result was that a great 
change came over them. Their social organisation became 
more complex and more rigid. The Krahman and the 
Kshattriya classes tended to become hereditary castes. 
The priests so developed the sacrifices and the riles that 
they alone c(nild understand them and officiate at their 
performance; and so the occupation of the Hrahman 
became teaching, conducting sacrifice and receiving alms. 
The Kshattriya studied, governed and fought. The 
\’ais\a undertook study, cultivation and trade, while the 
Su<lra served the higher castes, and practised mechanical 
arts. 

Second Stage. — (iradually, however, occupation 
ceased to be the basis of caste, and birth began to 
detcMMuine the status uf a jicrson. When this 
liapjiened the Hhihmans had begun to ])ursue 
many kinds of jirofessions, for example, trade, 
fighting and government .service. They now claimed 
for themselves a position of superiority and 
of privilege based on their hereditary title. The 
Kshattriyas were given the second place in the caste 
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system. The Vaisyas lost much of their position in the 
social scale, and the diflfereiice lx;t\veen them and the 
Sudras became narrow. Those among them who con- 
tinued to follow the higher professions retained a high 
status like the Sethi or Gahai>ati, others who remained 
cultivators or artisans could not be distinguished from 
Sudras, who also followed these professions. The Sudras 
thus acquired a better position in society. Hut in 
addition to the four main castes a new caste of the 
untouchables or Chandals began to be recognised. 

Religious Life. — The religion of the later Vedic 
Age was no longer simple. Sacrilices were multiplied 
and numerous domestic and ]Hil)lie sacrilices were 
introduced. Sacraments marked e\ery important event 
in the life of the individual from birth to death. Sacred 
rites and ceremonies were performed daily, periodically 
and at seasonal clianges. Elaliorale sacrilices like the 
Rajasuya (consecration of a kingj and Asvamedha 
(horse sacrifice) were pre.^crihed for occasions of 
))r.blic importance. Thus the \T‘dic religion became 
largely a matter of correct performance of .sacrifices, 
by means of which one could achieve the fulfilment of his 
desires. 

Another development was tlie apjiearance of the 
doctrines of Karma and of transmigrati(jn. and of 
emancipation fnmi suffering and sorrow by means of 
ascetic exercises and sacrifices. With them the bright 
and joyous outlook upon life disajijieared. 

New gods and goddesses liegan to lie worshijijied. 
and a change came over the attitude of the ])eoi)]c 
towards the old ones. .Some assumed greater importance, 
while others lost their popularity. Magic and 
superstition also began to prevail. 
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Other Changes. — With these, changes ai)peared 
in the scK'ial life. Marriage restrictions became 
more rigid between castes, but morals became laxer. 
Women lost their indei)endence, and their status became 
degraded to that of the .Sudras. They were debarred 
from studying the Vedas or taking part in the sacrifices. 
Not only did the dislinctions of caste become more rigid, 
the life of the individual was sought to be regulated 
by rigorous rules. The division of life into four sejiarate 
jieriods (Asramas) became the ideal, and rules of con- 
duct suited for the four periods — of the student, the 
householder, the ascetic and the hermit, began to apply. 

Economic Life. — The later Vedic Age showed 
greater diversity of industrial and commercial pursuits, 
more luxury and more wealth. Knowledge advanced 
and the art of writing was acquired. 



CIIAITEK 111. 

THE ANCIENT AGE, 650 B.C.-^O A.D. 

The Aiicieiil Age of our hi.'storv begins \m(1i llic 
ri.se of Magadha into jiroiiiinencc in the middle of the 
bcventh century B.C. It closes in the eighth century 
A.D. when the Arabs conijuered Sindh. It is the age 
of the kingdeuns and cnii)ires ruled by the indigenous 
princes and emperors of India. Jt is also the age of the 
uninterrupted de\eloj»ment of the Indian ci\ ilisation, 
mainly under the stress of internal factors and forces. 
During this age India received in lier bosom many a 
tribe from outside her frontiers, but absorbed them 
c<.nnpletely into her population ; India also recci\cd cultural 
influences from abroad which attected certain aspects of 
her culture, but the main stream of her life and civilisation 
e'ontinued to flow in the channels made by the children 
of the soil. 

The Ancient Age is divided into live periods; — 
fl) The period of the rise of Magadha from 05() B.C'. to 
325 B.C., ( 2 ) the period of Maurya aseendancy from 
325 JTC. to 184 B.C., (3) the period of the Brahman 
empire and the struggle with the Yavanas from 184 B.C. 
to 27 B.C.. (4) the period of Satavahana ascendancy and 
the .struggle with the Sakas from 27 B.C'. to 300 .\ D.. 
and C5 ) the period of X<»rtheni ascendanev and the 
struggle with the JIunas fnmi 300 .\.D. to 800 A.D. 
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1 (a). The Rise of Magadha, 650 B.C. to 325 B.C. 

— In the centuries following the great Bharata War, the 
kingdoms of the midlands declined, hut a connected history 
of these is not possible hecausc of lack of information. 

In the seventh century there were many states 
in Northern India, some of them were republics, and the 
otliers were governed by kings. Among the republics 
were included a number of tribes inhabiting the country 
north of th(* (langes between Kosala and Anga. The 
confederacy of the \Tijjis was the most noted, and it 
included the Vid<‘has of Mithila and the Lichchhavis of 
Vaisali. dlie Sakyas were also a rejmhlic, and they had 
their capital at Kapilavastn, In the Punjah, Sindh and 
(Injarat also there were similar republican states. Among 
the monarchies there were the snvill kingdoms like 
fjaudhara (with its ca}>ital at Takshashila ), .Sursena (at 
Mathura), and Align ('at riiampa). But the most 
important jwincijialitics of the century were the four 
kingdoms of .Magadha, Kosala, \’atsa or Vanisa, and 
Avanti, with their capitals at Kajgriha, .Sravasti, 
]\ausamhi and I’jjain, 

Before the birth of Gautam Buddha, the Kosalas had 
obtained ascendancy o\er the ancient jirincipalities of 
the Kuril'', the Panchala'', the Kasis and the Sakyas; 
the kingdom of Avanti had come to exercise rule over 
the Surscnas, the Matsyas and the Bhojas; the Vatsas 
probably controlled the C'hedis who were their neighbours ; 
but tlie kingdom of Magadha, which had recently arisen 
into power, ultimately (“xteiided its sway over all of them. 

At the time of the Bharata War, the Barhadratha 
d\'nasty ruled over Magadha. The last ruler 
of the dynasty was Ripunjaya. After him a new 
dynasty began to rule in Magadha. Its first 
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important king was Bimbisara Seniya (Srenika) who 
increased the influence of his house by marriage relations. 
He married the daughters of the chief of the Lichchhavis 
of Vaisali, of the king of the Kosalas and of the ruler 
of the Madras (Punjab), and he gave his daughter in 
marriage to the king of the Vatsas of Kausambi. He 
built a new capital at Rajgriha, and annexed the kingdom 
of Anga whose capital was Champa. Sakyamuni Cautam, 
the Buddha, the founder of Buddhism, and Mahavir, the 
founder of Jainism, lived during his reign, hie was 
succeeded by his son, Ajatsatni, who, according to the 
Ihuldhi.st traditions, starved bis father to death and then 
ret)eiited before the Buddlia. H(‘ was a powerful ruler 
and married the daughter of Prasenajit. the ruler of 
Kosala. He waged wars against the \h‘ijjis and the 
Lichclihavis, and annexed the territories of Vaisali, Videba 
and Kasi to bis kingdom. He also seized a i)3|‘t of the 
Kosala territories and raised bis kingdom to a position 
of dominance, llis <»nly rival was tlu' ruler of 
Avanti. Gaufnm Buddha di(‘d in the eighih year 
of bis reign. 

Ajatsatru’s son, Udayin, founded the city of 
Pataliputra. From his descendants, who were weak, the 
throne passed to Nandivardhana .Sisiinaga, who was a 
governor before he became king. He destroyed the 
power of the rulers of Avanti, and made Magadha 
supreme over a large part of Northern India. 

The Saisunaga dynasty was overthrown by the line 
of Nanda, whose first ruler was Mahapadma. He was 
a great conqueror, and he brought Kosala, Kuntala, 
and Kalinga under his sway, and left to his sons an 
extensive empire, a large army and an abundant treasury 
His eight sons succeeded him, and then Chandraguptii 
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Maurya, with the help of his Brahman minister, Kaiitilya, 
seized the throne. 

Foreign Invasions. — While Magadha was estab- 
lishing its supremacy in the interior, north-western 
India had to face the invasions of the Persians from the 
west. I'he relations between Persia and India go back 
to remote times. In the sixth century Cyrus the Great 
of Persia was brought into direct contact with India by 
his campaigns in Afghanistan and Baluchistan. In the 
reign of Darius (522-4K6 B.C.) the valley of Sindh and a 
portion of (he Punjab were included in the Persian empire. 

In the fourth century, when the Nandas were ruling 
at Patalipntra, Alexander, King of Macedon, after 
ov(*rrunning ^Vestern Asia and conquering Persia and 
Afghanistan, crossed the Indus in 326 P.('. The Paja 
of Takshashila, who had heard of his a]>proach and had 
sent his submission before he had crossed the Indus, 
opened the gatis of India t<» the inva<ler and allowed him 
to enter India, .\lexander proceedtal towards the Jhehim, 
and defeated the Paurava king on the bank of the river, 
but gave him hack his kingdom. Then he crossed the 
other ri\er.s of the Punjab, defeating the rulers of the 
tribes inhabiting the regions between the rivers Jhelum 
and I\*a\i, and advanced to the Beas. His army, which 
had followed him without a murmur so far, refused to 
move forward. Alexander was forced to stop here. 
Then he returned to the Jhelum, prepared a fleet of boats 
and sailed dtiwn the Indus to the ocean. On the way 
along the hanks of the river he attacked and cru.shed the 
tribes which attempted to arrest his passage. On 
reaching the motith of the Indus the army proceeded to 
liabvlon, one part going by sea, and the other by land. 

Alexander remained in India from February 
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326 B.C. to October 325 B.C., and his short campaign had 
little effect upon India. When he passed out of the 
country, the tribes which he had subdued reasserted their 
independence, and soon the memory of his conquest was 
obliterated from the min(L of the people. 

1 (b). The Social and Religious Changes, 
650—325 B.C. 

Ill the seventh century there wa.s much stir in the 
religious and social life of India. A great change had 
come over the spirit of the old \'edic religion. The 
sacrilices and rites had assumed an importance which 
tended to diminish the \ahic of real piety and true reli- 
gion. Their numbers had increased, they had liecome 
claliorate, and they were regarded merely as a powerful 
means of attaining men's earthly desires, d'he rules of 
the sacrifices had become C(nnplex and they reipiired 
the whole lime of the Brahmans to innlerstand them, 
7'lie life of the oi dinary hoiiH-holder was regulated by 
the elaborate rules of duty (iJlianna). To make it easy 
to remember these the\ were reduced into aplmrisins 
{S'ltlras). 

i\Iany people, lutwever, had begun to doubt the 
efficacy of the sacrifices and rites, and to speculate upon 
the prolilems of man’s destiny and sal\ati(tn. 'I’be earlier 
I'panisJinds enibodx the results (tf s(»m(‘ of these di.scns- 
sioiis. They laid emjdiasis upon knowledge, asceticism 
and spiritual discipline for the attainment of suineme 
bliss. But along W'ilh them new jdiilosopbieal and 
religious systems grew u}> w'hich offered other .solutions 
of these problems. 

The w'or.shij) of Brahma, Vishnu and Siva became 
popular and began to take the ])lace of the worship of the 
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Veclic gods. The Bhagvala religion, of which Vasudeva 
and Krishna became the central figures, also had its 
beginning about this period. It taught the way of the 
realisation of freedom (Moksha) through love and 
devotion. 

In the eastern regions this intellectual and religious 
movement led to the appearance of the religions which 
rej)udiatcd the Vedic cult and doctrine. A marked 
feature of the religious life of this period was the 
prevalence of orders of wandering monks (Sadhus). 
Among Brahmans and Kshattriyas many men abandoned 
their homes and relatives in order to go about and acquire 
religious truth wherever they could find it. These 
wandering holy men 'Spread ideas and stirred the minds 
of the ])eo])le. The\ lived a hie of purity, simplicity and 
self-mortification, and attracted the people by their good 
character and unselfish living. 

Among them many became founders of religion, 
but the most important were Mahavira and (iautama 
Buddha. They li\ed about the same time and knew 
Bimbisara and Ajatsatru, kings of Magadha. 

The Jaina Religion. — MahaviraV father was a 
wealthy nobleman of Kundagrama, near \Tiisali, and 
his mother a Lichchhavi princess. He was related to 
Ajatsatru. At the age of thirty he left his home 
and became a monk. He led a hard ascetic life 
of iienanee and meditation. At the age of fort\-two he 
realised sii])renie knowledge and freedom from the bonds 
of ])leasure and jiain, and became Arhata and Jina (the 
conqueror). He then taught the Jaina religion. For 
thirtv years he went about preaching his doctrines and 
making converts. He died at the age of seventy-two 
years at Pava, near Rajgriha. 
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The Jaiiia religion teaches that sullering is the lot 
of man, his condition is unstable, his soul tosses like 
a boat helplessly along the current of life, and i)asscs 
from one state to another (Samsaraj. Thus existence 
itself is misery iind, therefore, man's goal must he 
release from the pain of the cycle of births and deaths. 
This can he obtained by gaining possession of the three 
jirecious jewels (P* religion. In the tirst place 
one should have the right faith, surrender himsell to 
the teacher and take refuge in him; secondly, one should 
obtain the right knowledge of the great truths about the 
world, action and bondage; and, thirdly, one 
should follow the right path and take the vonns 
of non-injur\, truth, jiovert}, chastity and self- 
sacrifice. 

The religion of Maha\ira was unnersal. He 
jireached that sahation was within the reach of all 
irresjiective of caste or race, that man wa^ responsib'e for 
his (ovn actions and must rel\ on his own efforts for 
reaching the goal. He prescribed an austere dl^ci])line 
for those wTose duty w'as to teach, and laid special 
emphasis upon the virtues of Aliinisa or non-injury to 
living beings. 

The Buddhist Religion. — Hautama liuddlia. who 
broke away from the religious s\stcm of the 
.sacrifices, was the s(ni of .Suddhddana. who was a 
prince of the Sak\a clan. He was born m the 

Lumbini garden at Kapilavastu. and was brought 

up in the midst of great wealth and luxury. 

He w'as of a reflective turn of mind, and the sight of old 

age, sickness and death, so deeply t< niched his heart that it 
produced in him a great revulsion towards the world. 
He renounced the life of comfort and case, left his 
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beautiful young wife, his new born son, and his sorrowing 
parents to enter into the homeless state of a wandering 
ascetic bent upon solving the mystery of life. He spent 
some years in the study of philosophy and wandered from 
])lace to i)lace. Then he settled at LIruvela, near 
Gaya. Jt was a pleasant spot in a beautiful forest, and 
(he clear stream of Phalgu flowed through the meadows 
tlia( surrounded it. Here he ])erformed terrible 
austerities, kept long fasts and went through painful 
exercises to prepare himself for receiving enlightenment. 
He was reduced to a skeleton, but all his efforts to gain 
truth by asceticism were unavailing. He then realised 
tliat mere austerities were useless. He gave them u]) 
and took to meditation and contemplation, and at last 
attained the knowledge which delivers man from suffering 
and brings j)eace and tranquillity to the mind. He 
became the lUiddha — tlie enlightened. 

I'rom rruvela lUiddha came to Sarnath. near 
Eenares, and began his ministry bv ])reacliing 
his first sermon there. He devoted the rest of 
his life to teaching, organising liis Sangha and makiiig 
converts. He died at the age of 80 at Kusinara. The 
last words which he addressed from his deathbed to his 
beloved discijde, Ananda, were “ Do not weep. Have I 
not told you before, that it is the very nature of things 
most near and dear to us that we must part from them, 
leave them, seven, ourselves from them? All that is 
bf)rn. brought into l)eing, and put together carries within 

itself the necessity of dissolution You have 

done well, Ananda. Be earnest in effort and you, too, 
shall soon be free from the great evils — from sensuality, 
from individuality, from delu.sion and from ignorance.” 
Buddha’s teacliings resemble those of Mahavira. Tdke him 
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ht“ albu coiibidcred that the life of man in this world is 
full of misery and suffering, and the cause of this is 
selfishness. The only way of putting an end to this 
misery is to overcome desire by means of inner 
discipline. For when the cravings for sense gratification, 
for the pleasures of this world, and for immortality arc 
overcome, man attains N irva iia—scrcniiy of soul. 
“ Whosoever would save his life shall lo.se it.” 

Buddha rejected the asceticism and ritual taught hy 
the Brahmans, and the efficac} of .sacrifices. He did not 
recognise caste differences in the matter of religion, and 
taught that every one could obtain Nirvana or salvation. 
He used the .spoken language of the common people to 
preach his gosj>cl, and divided his followers into laymen 
and monks. He advised the former to carry on their 
usual i)ur.suits, but laid down sj»ccial rules of cfuiduct for 
the latter, who were organised into an onler 
{Saiifihu . 

Buddha did not concern liimself with st>cculation, and, 
therefore, igtiored (juestiou', regarding the nature of God 
and the soul. He had a ])ractical object in view, that is, 
the delicerance of man from suffering. In order to achieve 
this it ^\as necessary to understand tiie truths about 
suffering, its cau.se and ci re, and the path to its extinc- 
tion. This path is known as the middle path, and the 
noble eightfold path (.\ryan i)ath'). It consists of (1) 
right views, (2) right aspirations, (3) right speech, (4) 
right ct)U(hKt. (5) right livelihood, (f)) right elTort, (7) 
right mindfulness, and (8) right rapture. The path does 
not prescribe any rites and dogmas, hut shows that 
righteousness alone leads to emancipation (NiiTana). 

Political Conditions. — Politically, India was 

divided at the commencement of the period into 
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lUjiiierults small states. They were gradually brought 
under the sway of a few rising powers. At the end of 
the period Alexander’s conquests in the Punjab and the 
extension of Magadha dominion were leading to the 
establishment of a vast empire. The empire, however, did 
not destroy the tribal states which existed, but only made 
lliem dependent upon and subordinate to a central 
authority. 

These free states were variously governed before 
tliey were al)sorbed. Some of them were ruled by kings 
and others were republics. 

So far as the kings were concerned their power was 
becoming arbitrary during this period. The ancient 
institutions of Sabha and Sawiti were losing their 
authority, and the only checks upon the will of the kings 
were dread of revolt in case of gross abuse of power, 
and the existence of numerous corporations, guilds and 
self-i^o\erning bodies with their own jurisdiction and 
hands of armed men. 

In the republican tribes the Kshattriya or noble 
families comi)osed the ruling corporation (Gana) , i.\nd the 
heads of the families constituted the government. 

The councils of the republic held frequent meetings 
in halls built for the purpose. The members of the 
councils were seated in accordance with their age and 
dignity; they c<»nducted their deliberations and \oted upon 
motions according to fixed rules. 

Social Changes. — The first change that may be 
noticed is that the Aryan states are no longer purely 
tribal in character. The tribal names still denoted the 
states, but they were definitely located in territories 
which acquired the names of the tribes who had settled 
there. 
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In the second place, the rise o{ the principalities of 
the eastern regions is accompanied with a profound 
change in the structure of society. The power of the 
Kshattriya order receives a set-back in the midlands and 
the west, and the Brahmans acquire the preponderant 
influence in the social systems. Thus the literature- 
religious, legal and epic — which the Brahmans ])rofluce(l 
supports their unusual claims. They occupy the first 
])]ace in society, and their position is determined by birth 
and not by actual performance of duties. They are the 
sole custodians of religion, social rank and purity. They 
lay down rules of marriage, dining, and touching- 
prohibiting them with low orders. A\ hile the denial of the 
authority of the fVdu by the others leads to ])erditif)n, 
the Brahman is not tainted even though he commits 
sins, provided he repeats the sacred texts. 'Hu' law deals 
with the individuals in accordance witli llieir caste^. 
The punishment for the same crimes is lighter f..r the 
higher and hea\ier lor the lower castes, and the 
Brahmans receive the most faxourablc treatment. Even 
the rates of interest are fixed according to caste. The 
decay of (he original Kshattriwa idans brings meiaenarv 
soldiers on the scene, some of whom belong to the 
non-Aryan groups. 

Ihc decline of the niilitarv order, the eslablishmcnl 
of inequalities, the rigidity of customs, and the decay in 
the spirit of indej)endenee led to the weakening of soeietv, 
and encouraged the invasions of the Busians and the 
(ireeks, and the rise (»f the einjmes. In the ea^tirn 
regions, however, the Kshatlriyas remained masters. 
Their clans had conquered and settled in countries which 
were occupied by aboriginal tribes. They gloried in their 
power and extended their dominion at the expense of 
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their neighbours. The warriors and merchants played 
the role of leaders in society. The Kshattriyas examined 
the religious beliefs of the Brahmans, and laid the 
foundations of new philosophies and religions which 
obtained the support of the rich merchants. In this 
manner the Jaina and Buddhist churches grew. 

The castes were recognised and continued to flourish. 
But they were not rigidly separated or subdivided. 
Princes, Brahmans and Sethis sent their sons to the 
same teachers and even ate together and intermarried. 

Economic Life. — Agriculture was the main occu- 
pation of the people. The land was owned by the 
village community, which paid to the king, in kind, a 
tithe on produce. The village community had an advanced 
sense of their duties and rights. They met together to 
carry on their affairs, built halls, rest-houses, tanks, laid 
out gardens and kept the roads in repair. The Brahmans 
and Kshattriyas did not consider it unworthy to cultivate 
their lands and engage in agriculture. 

The arts and crafts were varied, and their number 
had much increased. Trade flourished, and the caravans 
of merchants going by land and by sea were common. 
The industries were localised in villages, and the trades 
in particular streets of the towns. Corporate life was 
abundant and well organised, for there were numerous 
guilds (srenis) of merchants and partnerships in craft 
and industry. 

2 (a). The Mauryan Ascendancy, 325 B.C. — 184 B.C. 

Chandragupta Maurya. — ^I'he Nandas were a 
powerful dynasty who had extended their dominion over 
the whole rtf the Gangetic plain in the fourth century 
B.C, They possessed a large army and a well filled 
treasury. The last king of their line was occupying the 
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throne of Pataliputra when Alexander invaded India. 
He was a proud tyrant who had a wicked disposition. 
Chandragupta, who was a prince of the Maurya clan, made 
an attempt, with the help of Chanakya Brahman, to over- 
throw him. But he failed and fled to the camp of 
Alexander. On the retreat of Alexander from India, 
Chandragupta made an alliance with the chiefs of the 
Punjab and the Himalayan districts ana invaded ATagadha. 
Nanda was defeated and killed, and Chandragupta became 
king. 

He was a warlike and energetic ruler, and he set 
about the conquest of the western regions. He annexed 
Malwa, Gujarat, Kathiawar and Sindh. Whether he 
crossed the \hndhyas and descended into the Konkan and 
marched further south is not certain. But his conquests 
in tlie west brought him into conflict with Seleukos 
(.SeleucusC a general of Alexander, who had been 

ap])ointed ruler of the eastern dominions of the 
Alacedonian empire. In 305 ICC'. Seleukos crossed 
the Indus and was opposed ^ by Chandragupta. 

Tlie result <tf the war was that Seleukos was 
defeated, and he had to stirrender all tlie Greek 

territories including Herat. Kandahar and Kabul 
valley in return for a safe retreat and a gift of 

five hundfed elej)hants. He gave his daughter in marriage 
to Chandragupta. I^ter he sent Alegasthcnes as his 
ambassador to Chaiidragupta’s court. The account which 
Megasthenes wrote of India and of the administration of 
Chandragupta has l^een preserved in the writings of the 
Greek historians, and is a source of our knowledge of 
these times. 

Chandragupta died in 297 B.C. and was succeeded 
by his son, Bindusara, who maintained intact the 
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dominions conquered by his father. He suppressed the 
revolts which were raised in Taxila and other places, 
and kept on friendly terms with the Greek rulers 
of the west. His reign lasted for about twenty- 
four years. 

Asoka. — Asoka, the son of Bindusara, came to the 
throne in 274 B.C., but was actually crowned emperor 
four years later (270 ]k(^.). He assumed the title 
of ‘‘ Devanampriya Priyadarsin,” which means, “ the 
gracious one who is beloved of the gods.'’ During the 
first thirteen years of his rule he followed the policy 
of extending his empire w’ithin India and of maintain- 
ing jieacefiil relations with the rulers of the neighbouring 
countries. 

In the twelfth year of his reign (202 B.C.) Asoka 
effected the conquest of Kalinga. 'J'he war was con- 
ducted with terrible violence and thousands of men were 
slain and enslaved. Kalinga was made a province of tlie 
emjiire, and a viceroy of the royal family was stationcfl 
at Tosali to govern it. The slaughter and suffering 
which were caused by the conquest made a deep impres- 
sion upon the mind of Asoka. He renounced war, joined 
the Buddhist order as a lay disciple, and two and a half 
years later probably became a monk. From this 
time onwards, till his death, he devoted all his energies 
to spread the DJianna. He made religious tours, 
visited many places, held discussions and gave religious 
instruction. He em]'iloycd the resources of a vast enquire 
in establishing a reign of peace, piety and good will. He 
l)kinted trees and constructed wells and rest-houses along 
the roads, and built hospitals for men and animals. FTe 
appointed special officers to preach religion, and sent 
missionaries to neighbouring nations. He propagated the 

C 
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tenets of piety by inscribing them on rocks and pil’ars 
so that all could read them. 

The first of his religious proclamations was issued 
in 259 B.C. In the next two years no fewer than sixteen 
such edicts were issued and inscribed in the distant parts 
of the empire. In these edicts, principles for the 
guidance of the government and the people were laid 
(l(nvn, regulations were made restriiding the slaughter 
of animals for food, and the people were asked to 
shdw kin<lne<s towards relations and respect, for 
Ih’ahmans and teachers, to speak the truth, and 
to curtail rites and ceremonies. 

Similar edicts were published even among the 
frontier i)Coples who were not subjects of the em})ire. 

Accrirding to some traditions, in the twenty-first 
year of the reign, a council was held at Pataliputra, under 
the patronage of Asoka, to put an end to the dilferences 
which had arisen among the Buddhist teachers. After 
(he council, missionaries were sent to Kashmir, (landhara. 
Bactria, Southern India, Ceylon, and the kingdoms ot 
the west ruled by the successors of .Alexander. 
Asoka’s son, Maheiidra, and daughter, Sanghamitra, led 
the mission to Ceylon, and they sticceeded in converting 
the king and the people of the island. 

Asoka erected many monuments. He built stupas 
over the relics of the Buddha, and had cave-dwellings con- 
structed for monks. .Stone ]>illars at Delhi, Sarnath, 
Allahabad and other ])laces were inscrilx'd by his orders, 
and tJie Sudarsan tank at Junagarh was compl(*ted on 
his behalf. He is said to have founded the cities of 
Srinagar in Kashmir and Deo Patan in Nepal. 

The Religion of Asoka. — Asoka was a zealous 
convert who took an active interest in the extension of 
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the Dharma, or the law of piety, and who personally 
exerted himself to propagate it. But Asoka was no 
higot. lie paid reverence to men of all sects. He 
leally cared fur the essence of faith, and, therefore. 
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was tolerant towards all religions and desired to establish 
concord among them. He jirohihited animal sacrifices 
and discouraged elaborate rites. 

Extent of Empire. — The dominions over which 
the eipperor ruled included Kashmir, the Himalayan 
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region, the northern plains (Punjab, Rajputana, United 
Provinces, Bihar and Bengal) and Central India from 
sea to sea (Kathiawar, Gujarat, Malwa, the Deccan 
and Kalinga). The centre of the government ^^as at 
Pataliputra, and under it were the viceroyalties of 
Takshashila, Ujjain, Tosali (Kalinga) and Suvarnagiri 
(Deccan). Beyond these were the Inirder peoples who 
came under the sidiere of influence of tlie empire. In the 
north-west were the Gandliaras, Kambojas and Vavanas, 
and in the south the Rashtrikas, Maharasblras, Bhojas 
(Berar), Aiidhras (between Godavari and Krislma), and 
Pulindas (south of Malwa). 

Thus the empire extended from the IJiiidukush on 
the north, to the Pennar river in the south, and from the 
Arabian Sea in the west, to the Bay of Bengal in the east. 

Achievement and Character of Asoka. — As ok a is 
one of the greatest monarchs known to history, lie is 
the only great ruler who abandoned war and military 
glory for the sake of conquest by the law of piety and 
for the establishment of human brotherhood. W’hether 
Asoka joined the order of the Buddhist monks or not, he 
did not relinquish imperial authority, lie was not a 
recluse and a dreamer. For twenty -eight years after his 
conversion he conducted the affairs of his vast empire 
with great zeal and ability. He showed bow the 
way of living taught by the Buddha~tbe noble Aryan 
])ath — could be actually put into practice by a ruler of 
men for the welfare and ui)lift of hi^ subjects. In the 
words of II. G. Wells, “amidst the tens of thousands 
of names of monarchs that crowd the columns of history, 
the name of Asoka shines almost alone, a star, h'rom 
the Volga to Japan his name is still honf)urcd. China, 
Tibet, and even India, though it has left his doctrine, 
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preserve the tradition of his greatness. More living men 
cherish his memory to-deiy than have ever heard the 
names of Constantine or Charlemagne.” 

Successors of Asoka. — On the death of Asoka 
in 232 13. C. the Maurya empire began to decay rapidly, 
and, therefore, very little is known about his successors. 
His grandsons, Dasarath and Samprati, ruled over the 
eastern and western parts of the empire, and Ins son, 
Jalauka, over Kashmir. Samprati was aj)parently a Jaina 
who zealously promoted the Jaina religion. Jalauka 
was a Saiva. 

The last ruler of the dynasty was Brihadratha who 
was slain by his commander-in-chief, rushyamilra Sunga, 
on the occasion of a military review (about 185 B.C.). 
Petty Mauryan kings, however, continued to rule in 
Magadha and W'estern India till the seventh 
century A.D. 

2 (b). The Social Conditions, 325 B.C. — 184 B.C. 

Society— The Vedic social system Ix^gan to 
break down in this period. The old free tribal organisa- 
tion according to which the Kshattri\a families ruled and 
tought, the Brahmans counselled and sacriticed, the 
Vaisyas engaged in economic pursuits and the Sudras 
practised crafts or served, was modified when the Aryans 
settled in the eastern regions. Here the Kshattriyas 
acquired domination and the Sudras formed the main 
part of the population. 

The Brahmans and Vaisyas lost their importance 
and new untouchable classes became associated with 
society. 

The new religions, whicli were founded by Kshattriya 
leaders and [)ropagated by kings and noblemen, further 
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weakened the old or|,^anisatioii. The Vedic tribe was 
bound together by common worship and sacrifice. The 
new religions denounced the Vedic ritual and made the 
Hrahinan unnecessary. They placed great emphasis 
upon the monastic life and the practice of non-injury, 
and they created a feeling of indifference towards the 
military pursuits among the Kshattriyas. 

Even among the peoples who did not condemn 
the Vedic religion, the rise of the sectarian cults of 
Siva, Vishnu and lihagvata, similar tendencies were 
manifested. 

Although neither lEiddhism nor Jainism openly 
condemned the class divisions, the spirit underlying the 
old order based ui)on a fourfold division of men, where 
each ix.‘rformcd its special function while remaining a 
part of the whole tribe, weakened. 

The increase of wealth and the growth of trade 
and industry gave an imiietus to changes in society. 
The Brahmans and the Kshattriyas together with other 
classes took to these economic pursuits, and along 
with the class organisation occujiational organisations 
grew uiJ. The corporations of merchants, artisans, 
traders and bankers multijilied, and as occujiations 
tended to liecome hereditary, the foundatiijns of the caste 
system were laid. 

With the decline of the tribal organisation and the 
Vedic religion the era of small free states i»assed away. 
The wider economic outlook and the rise of universal 
religions strengthened the tendency towards larger 
political organisations. 

Economic Life. — Agriculture was the chief 
occupation of the people. Land was divided into three 
parts; one part was under cultivation, another served as 
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pasture for cattle, and the third remained forest. The 
king owned the land. He was entitled to a part of the 
produce as revenue, and he could replace one cultivator 
by another. The cultivator had the right to sub-divide 
his portion or to sell it. The cultivators formed the bulk 
of the population, and the higher classes obtained 
assignments of revenue from the king. 

Trade and industry were regulated by the state, which 
fixed the prices of articles, maintained the standards of 
weif^hts and measures and levied octrois and duties. The 
kini^s ])atronised arts and crafts, and employed skilled 
workmen in their worksho])s. The traders, artisans, 
bankers and others formed guilds and corjiorations which 
regulated the methods of production and business, and 
defended the members and their activities by maintaining 
soldiers. 

Maurya Administratioti. — The Sisunaga and 
Nanda kings had built up a large empire, the Mauryas 
extended its frontiers to include practically the whole of 
India from the Ilindukush to Mysore. 

'I'he vast dominions over which the Mauryas held 
swny were inhabited b\ ])eo])les ])(»sse>sing various degrees 
of autonomy. The (iandharas, Kambojas and \'a\anas 
of tlu' north-west, the Rashtnkas, Itlmjas, Andhras and 
Tiilindas of the .south were .semi-independ('nt. 7'here 
were many border peojdes and some regions in the heart 
of the empire which were not completely under the rule 
of the Mauryas. The empire consisted of many 
kingdoms and peoples, and the emperor was the head of 
a great confederation of states which recognised his 
supremacy, but which were independent in their internal 
administration and civil government. ** He was the link 
which bound together in association for peace or 
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war powers which were the natural rivals of one 
another.” 

It was not possiI»Ic to govern this empire in accordance 
with the principles of administration of small states. 
The empire had hcen built up by conquest and held 
together by force. The old checks upon the authority 
of the ruler were no longer operati\e, and the emperor 
was, therefore, an autocrat in whom the entire authority 
of the state centred. An elaborate machinery of 
government was devised which administered the affairs 
of the empire by means of departments and boards. 

The emperor stood at the head of the government. 
He was the guardian of the social order. It was his 
duty to protect life and property, to promote agriculture 
and industry, to maintain the poor and the sick, to 
encourage education, to deal out justice and administer 
the law. 

Great precautions were naturally taken to protect 
the life of the king, and for this purpose a bodyguard 
of women (Yavanis) was maintained. 

The central government consisted of a number of 
ministers and officials of high rank who worked under 
the flirection of the emperor. 

The great officers formed a council ( mantri-parishad) 
which gave advice on the administration of the empire. 
The council was a deliberative body, for the decisions 
were made by the king alone. In all urgent business the 
king consulted only the most trusted of his officials. 

Under the ministers w^re numerous officials who 
worked in the dejiartments concerned with the ilifferent 
branches of the administration. Those of the highest 
rank were known as Mahawatras, and below them were 
Rajukas, Yutas and Rajpttrushas. 
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The empire was divided into five, regions. The 
north-western region had its capital at Takshashila 
(Taxila), the western at Ujjain, the eastern at Tusali, 
the southern at Stivarnagiri, and the central at 
Pataliputra. Each region was governed hy a viceroy, 
except the central where the emperor ruled directly. The 
viceroys were usually princes of the royal family, and 
they were assisted by Pradeshikas. Each rei^ion consisted 
of a number of territories or janapadas. The jauapadas 
were divided into gatias or sthanas (districts), and gaiias 
into gramas (villages). 

The janapada was the unit of administration. The 
Samaharta was the head of its revenue and ])oIice 
administration. lie bad under bim Slhauikas and 
(iopas. The Craiiukas |)erformed similar duties in 
the villages. 

At the head of the city was an official called 
Nagaraka. Six boards of ii\e members each were in 
charge of its administration. The boards looked after 
the sanitation of the city, protected it from fire, main- 
tained t)cace, kci)t the census, cared for the foreigners, 
supervised arts, industries and commerce and collected 
duties and octrois. 

The dejiartment of irrigation was in charge of a 
numbtr of officials, d'bev conlrc tiled the rivers, measured 
the land for irrigation an<l supplied water in accordance 
with the needs of the cultivators. Other officials were 
ill charge of the building and repairs of roads. 

The administration of justice was one of the most 
important functions of the state. The king was 
regarded as the fountain of justice and was the highest 
judge in the realm. He personally received complaints 
and decided api>eals. Law courts, over which judges 
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presided, were established for the territorial divisions ol 
the empire. 

To maintain an im- 
partial administration of 
justice the judges were 
liable to trial by su])erior 
courts, and to punish- 
ments of fine and 
dismissal. 

The criminal courts 
tried those who were 
accused of crimes. 

They followed a simple 
and summary method 
of trial; in some cases 
they used ordeals, and 
inflicted heavy and cruel 
punishments like tor- 
ture. mutilation and 
death. 

The laws followed in 
the courts were of 
several kinds. In the 
first place were the 
sacred laws (DJuiruia), 
secondly, rules based 
upon a^Teement, thirdly, 
customs and, lastly, the 
edicts of the king. 

d he em])ire was held together by a highly organised 
army which ]}rotected the country from foreign invaders 
and maintained internal jxface and order. It comprised 
four kinds of troops, the hereditary .soldiers or Kshattriyas 
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of the Maurya clan and of their dependent chiefs, the 
hired troops, the contiiif^ents maintained ))y the 
corporations and the forest tril)cs. It had four arms — 
elc])hants, liorscs, chariots and infantry. Doctors and 
nurses were employed in the army to treat the sick and 
the wounded. 

A naval force was maintained to protect the coastal 
regions and rivers from enemies and pirates and to collect 
customs. 

The various departments of the army and the navy 
were administered hy six hoards, each of which consisted 
of live memhers. 

An elaborate organisation of the spies who sent 
reports from the most distant corners of the empire, 
and in regard to all administrative and other affairs, was 
maintained. P>y means’ of this secret ser\iee the 
emperor kept the closest watch upon the activities of hutli 
officials and subjects. 

Art. — The monuments of Maurvan art which have 
come down to the present da> consist of stupas, pillars 
and caves. (.)f the stupas, the one at Sanchi was 
jirohahly built hy Asoka. .Asoka also erected a number 
of stone pillars. The shaft of the jiillar was made out 
of a single piece of .stone and the capital was beautifully 
carved. Of these jiillars those of Sarnath and Lauriya- 
Xandangarh are the iine.st examples. There are others at 
Allahabad, Delhi, and other places. A series of caves were 
excruated out of living rock for the residence of monks. 
They are situated in the llharahar Hills, near (iaya. 
Their interior walls arc hurnished like mirrors, and they 
are “ wonderful monuments of patient skill and infinite 
labour.” The palaces built by the Mauryas have com- 
pletely di.sap[)eared. Put when the Chinese traveller, 
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Fa-Hien, visited India they were still standing. He was 
so struck by their magnificence and beauty that he thought 
they were not made by human hands but by spirits. 

3 (a). The Brahman Empire and the Yavanas, 
184 B.C.— 27 B.C. 

>J'he overthrow of the Mauryas in 185 B.C. produced 
great confusion in India. It opened an era of internal 
strife and foreign invasion which lasted for nearly five 
hundred years, from the second century P>.C. to the fourth 
century A.D. The Maurya empire broke up, and in 
the early part of this period for nearly a century and a 
half (184 R.C. to 27 H.C.), four great powers contended 
for supremacy over India. They were: — (1) the Sungas 
and Kanvas in the centre, (2) the Satavahanas in the 
Deccan, (,5) the Chetas in the cast, and (4) the Yavana 
(Indo-P.actrian) princes in the west and the north-west. 
The dynasties which ruled over the middle country and 
the Deccan were Brahman, and those of the north and 
west Yavana or riieek, and the period is filled with the 
struggle of the Brahmans and the Yavanas, 

Sungas and Kanvas. — Pushy amitra Sunga. the 
commander-in-ebief of the Mauryas who slew 
Brihadratha, was a feudatory ruler of Eastern Malwa 
(Vidisa). Pie was a Brahman and a staunch follower 
of the ancient Vedic religion. He ruled at Pataliputra 
for nearly 36 years (184 — 149 B.C.). He had to wage 
wars with the Satavahanas over the possession of 
Vidarbha whose prince was their dependant, and his 
son, Agnimitra, won a victory over them. He had also 
to fight against the Yavanas who had overrun the 
Punjab and raided the midland country. His grandson, 
Vasumitra, inflicted a defeat upon them. In order to 
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celebrate liis success he performed the horse sacrifice, 
which only great suzerains {Chalcravariis) were 
authorised to perform. 

On the (leatli of Pushyamitra his son and grandson 
ascended the throne in succession, and they were 



COLOSSAL TEMPLE STATUE FROM BESNAGAR. 

‘iiiccecdul by a number of kings. Devabhuti, tlic 
tenlh king, was a dissolute prince. He was assassinated 
at the instance of Vasudeva Kanva, his chief minister, 
and the power i^assed into the hands of the Brahman 
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minister of the Kanva family. In the last quarter of 
the first century B.C., the Sunga-Kanva rule was 
brought to an end by the Satavahanas. 

Feudatories of the Sungas. — When the Sungas 
came into power the enijiire whicli tlie Mauryas had 
built up was already declining. The central region which 
accepted the suz.erainty of the Sungas was divided into 
a numl)er of s(*mi-inde])endent princij^alities. Malw'a 
alone was directly ruled by them. Of these principalities 
some were under kings, for instance, the Vatsas of 
Kausainbi and Hharhnt, the I’anchalas of Ahichhatra, 
the Sui'senas (»f Mathura, and the Kosalas of A\()dhya. 
(.)thei> hki' the Kdiattrivas of the Punjab, the ^hlutllu‘\as 
and the Arjunayanas of Rajjnitana were republican, and 
there were tribal chiefs who ruled in the Himalayan 
region from Kulu to Nepal. 

Chetas. — In the eastern regions the kalingas 
wlio occnjmnl the valley f>f tlu' Mahanadi. had asserted 
their itidependence d'heir rulers htdonged to the ( beta 
duiast} which traced its lineage fntm the (’hed.s of 
Kausamhi. d'hc' third king of tlu* hue was Kharaveki. 
W'hosc ex])loits are inscribed in the llathigumpha or 
Ele])hant Cave on the Udavagiri hills, near C'uttack. He 
was an ambitious king who patronised the jaina religion. 
On two occasions he invaded the Satavahana dominions 
in the Deccan, and raided P.erar and Maharashtra He 
invaded Magadha also and compelled its local ruler l(t 
flee to Mathura. He was ])robahly a contemporary of 
Pushyamitra Sunga, and of Satakarni, the king of the 
western regions. Nothing is knowm about his successors. 

The Yavanas. — In the north-western regiems, the 
provinces of the Mauryan empire were conquered by the 
Yavaua princes of Bactria. These princes belonged to 
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two houses, one of Euthydemus and the other of 
Eukratides, who divided between themselves tlie kingdom 
of Bactria including tlie concjiiered provinces of India 
The line of Eulh\demus ruled the Punjab from Sialkot 
(Sagala). 'I'he greatest ])rince of their dynasty was 
IVIenander who accejited the Buddhist faitli. liis name 
is associated with a famous Buddhist treatise known as 
M ilindpanlio, or the (juestions of Milinda (Menander), 
'fhe ])rinces of this line carried their incursions into the 
midland countries, hut were re])elled by the Sunga forces. 
They wrested the ICastern Punjab from the emt)ire and 
continued to rule there until they were overthrown by 
the Sakas in the middle of the first century B.C. 

d'he successors of Eukratides made themselves 
masters of the Kabul valley and the Western Punjab, 
'flieir dominions e.xtended over Kajiisa Afglianistan) 
and (iandhara (Taxila and Pushkalvati ). The ambas- 
sadors of these princes \isi(ed the country of tla- Sunga 
iiili'i's, and one of them. 1 Ic-liodorus, wlio was a f(t!lower 
of the Bhag\ata religion, ereel(.‘d a column of stone at 
Besiiagar (Bhilsa) in honour of Krishna \’asude\.i. 
Their kingdom was conquereil by the Sakas in the liist 
quarter of the first century B.C. (75 B.C. ). 

The Early Satavahanas. — d'he Sat\aputras are 
mentioned in the inscriptions of A.soka a.s dwelling in 
the western regions. Tliev founded a kingdom in 
Maharashtra and made Paithan ( Pratishthan ) on the 
Coda\ari its capital, d'he name of the first ruler of 
the dynasty was Simuka Satavahana. The rulers were 
Brahmans liy caste, ami they gloried in ha\ing humiliated 
the Kshattriyas whose emjiirc had tended to bring about 
a mixing of castes. They revived the Vedic religion 
and performed the Vedic sacrifices. 
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Satakarni, the third king, was a contemporary oi 
Pushyamitra Siinga. He conquered Ujjain and repulsed 
the attacks of Kharavela. He performed the Asvamedha 
(horse) sacrifice. 

After him the Satavahana kings continued to rule 
over the Western Deccan and Eastern Malwa, and about 
28 13. C. they put an end to the empire of the 
Kanvas. 

The Sakas and Pahlavas. — The Sakas or 
Scythians were a nomad people who inhabited the regions 
beyond the Amu (Syr) river. /Vbout the middle of the 
second century B.C. they were driven across the river, 
and they occupied Bactria. The Greek rulers of Kabul 
prevented their entrance into Afghanistan. They were 
obliged to migrate west into the Herat territory, and 
then into Seistan and Kandahar. Later they jjushed 
through Baluchistan into the Punjab, conipiered the 
Indus valley, the north-western Punjab including Taxila 
and Peshawar, and the western Indian regions from 
Kathiawar to Mathura. 

The Sakas who settled in these n'gions acknowledged 
the suzerainty of the Pahlava kings of Persia, and ruled 
as their feudatories. The names of the suzerains and 
the feudatories appeared together on their coins. The 
first definite name in the list of the rulers is that 
of the great king Moga (Maues) wlio brought Yavana 
rule to an end in the Punjab. He llnurislied about the 
last quarter of the first century B.C. His successor 
was Azes I, who was also a powerful monarch. The 
fifth ruler of the line was Gondophares, who was 
probably on the throne between A.D, 19 and 45. The 
Saka-Pahlava rule in the Punjab was overthrown 
by the Kushanas soon after 45 A.D. 
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3 (b). The Condition of the People, 184 B.C. — 27 B.C. 

Society. — The overthrow of the Maurya ascend- 
ancy led to the revival of tlie Brahmanic social and 
reli^n’ou.s systems. Tlie Siingas and the Kanvas were 
Ijotli Brahman dynasties. It was natural that their rule 
slujuld encourage the importance of the Brahmans in 
society. The great code of Hindu laws known as the 
Mann Sinriti was compiled during this period. It laid 
down the duties of man in his various stati(nis — as a 
memher of the family, of the caste and of tlie state. It 
recognised eight Kinds of marriage, hut prohibited the 
marriage of widows. The jiosition which women hold 
in the code is not high. The code recognises a large 
numlier of castes which are the result of mixed marriages 
between members of the different ca.stes. There were 
other causes, too, for the increase of castes, for 
instance, the occupational groups were becoming 
hereditarv ca.stes, and the foreign peojilc who entered India 
during this period, and wdio had Ix’come llinduised, 
formed castes of their own; for it was possil)lc in those 
times for Yavanas and .Sakas to adopt the religion and 
social customs of the Hindus. 

Religions. — Buddhism was the jiopular religion, 
hut it was undergoing change. The council of 
I’ataliijutra in 242 B.C. saw the first division among 
the Buddhists. Then other schools and sects appeared 
animig them. 

Jainism W'as expanding in the north and the 
soutli, in Gujarat and in the Tamil lands. The Jainas 
weie divided into tw'o sects, Svetambaras and Digambaras. 

The Hindu religion also show’s a growdh similar 
to that of the others. The orthodox remained faithful 
to the Vedic gods and rites, but a number of sects arose 
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which exalted one God above the others. They made 
Him the object of i)ersonal devotion, and used rites 
of non-Vedic origin. Among the sects the most 
important were the worshippers of Vishnu and Siva. 
Under the influence of Buddhism and Jainism animal 
sacrifices began to be disliked. The modes of worship 
followed in these religions were similar and required 
the building of temples containing relics and images, 
and of monasteries and rest-houses for monks. These 
religions attracted the attention of the Yavanas and 
Sakas who had settled in India, and their princes and 
peoples became converts to them, c.<j., Menander became 
a Buddhist and Ilcliodorus a Vaishnava Bhagvata. 

Art*. — The Mauryas had begun building stupas 
with railings round them. But their works were plain 
and simple. During this period a number of monu- 
ments were erected, but they were adorned with lieautiful 
sculptures on the rails, posts and gates. Among these 
the most remarkable are at Bharhut (near Saliia, 
between Allahabad and Jubbulpore), .Sanehi (near 
Bhopal j and Buddha (ja\a. 'Phe carvings (*u the^e 
buildings represent scenes from the life of the Buddha, 
and illustrate the legends and miracles connected with 
his life. 

Besides di.sjdaying wonderful .skill in w(jrkmanship, 
they are extremely interesting as mirrors of the social 
and religious life of those times. The art is natural and 
humane, full of humour and fancy. It depicts a gay, 
happy and care-free life, and looks upon the world not 
as a place of misery and suffering but as full of 
enjoyment. 

Many churches, temjdes and monasteries were 
erected or dug out of hills in many parts of India, 
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e.g., Orissa, Mathura, Nasik, Karli, etc. The caves and 
temples were decorated with paintings on the walls and 
ceilings. Those of the earliest caves at Ajanta are 
famous all over the world. 



C d/'i'M.///' .Irthacologx al cf/ India 

SANCIII HAST (;ATK. DEPICTING THE RETURN 
Tf) KAFILAVASTU. 

4 (a). The Satavahanas and the Sakas, 

27 B.C.-300 A.D. 

General Conditions in India. — I'he later 

JSatavahanas ruled over the Deccan and carried on a 
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constant strng.qlo aj^i^ainst the Sakas, who had established 
themselves in the north-western parts of India. The 
Knslianas, a Scythian race, held sway from Piiikhara in 
Central Asia to Benares on the Ganges, and the Sakas 
acknowledged them as their suzerain. Of the other 
parts of India little is known during this period. 

The Satavahanas. — The Kanva empire was 
brought to an end by a Satavahana king whose dominion 
extended over the Deccan from the Arabian Sea to the 
Bay of Bengal, and included Bcrar and Malwa. r>ut 
the success of the rulers of the Deccan brought them 
into conflict with the .Saka-Pahlavas, who were rapidly 
overrunning the western regions and the eastern uplands 
of the central plateau during the first century B.C. The 
Kshaharatas, \\ho were a Saka d\ nasty, s(‘ized the ])rinci- 
palitics of Malwa, Berar an<l Konkan, and Nahaiiana, a 
prince of this dynasty, became master of Maharashtra 
after depriving the Sataxahanas of their westc'rn terri- 
tories. But the Saka-Pahlavas were oxerthrown by the 
Kushans. and iIkmi the Satavahana > found the 
opportunity to recover their lost dominion. 

Of the Sataxahanas of this period very little is 
known. The name of llala, with wliom an anthology 
of old Marathi poems (suf'lasali) is associated, is 
known. The next important king is Gautamijiutra 
.Satakarni who attacked the Kshaharatas. He extirj>ated 
their dynasty and re-estahli.shed his power over 
Maharashtra. The provinces of Berar, Eastern and 
Western Malwa, Kathiawar, and North Konkan were 
re-occu])ied, and the boundaries of die Satavahana 
kingdom extended from the Vindhyas to the Travancore 
hills, and from sea to sea, Vasishthi])utra Sri Pulumayi, 
who was a successor of Gautaniiputra, married the 
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daughter of Rudradaman, the great satrap of the wSakas. 
But Rudradaman did not spare his son-in-law, whom he 
defeated twice. His successor, Yajna Sri Satavahana, 
who was king in the latter part of second century A.D., 
continued the struggle against the Saka satraps, inflicted 
defeats upon them, and recovered some of the territories 
seized by Rudradaman. He ruled over Maharashtra in 
the west and Andhra territories in the east, and his coins 
seem to indicate that he had command of sea forces too. 

The Satavahana power came to an end in the Western 
Deccan after the dc'alh of Yajna Sri. The later kings of 
the rlynasty ruled in the Krishna and Godavari districts 
witli Dlianakatak (Ainravati) as llieir capital during the 
third century A.D. 

The Downfall of the Satavahanas. — ihe causes 
of the decline of the power of the Satavahanas are not 
well understood. All that can l>e said is that in the first 
place their struggle with the .Sakas undoubtedly exhausted 
their strength, secondly their military vicertws. who 
governed over the proxinces, gradually asserted their 
indepenrlencc'. and in the third place new tribes, clans and 
families seized parts of their dominions. I'he struggle 
with the Sakas had led to the passing of certain parts 
of the Western Deccan into their hands as has been 
described above. 'Fhe rest of the .Satavahana emi)ire was 
divided into jjrovinces under feudatory governors who 
bore the titles of Maliarathis, Muliasoiaf'citis, etc. Some 
of them belonged to the Naga race and one of their 
family was known as Chutus. The Chutus ruled at 
Banavasi, and to them were related the Pallavas who held 
authority in the South-ea.stern Deccan. During the 
middle of the third century the Nagas, Chutus and 
Pallavas replaced the Satavahanas. During the same 
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century the Nagas and Abhiras established themselves in 
the dominions which were ruled by the Saka satraps. 
The Nagas occupied the territory which included Vidisa 
(Bhilsa), Padmavati (Narwar in Gwalior territory), 
Kantipuri (Kantit, near Mirzapur) and Mathura. 

The Abhiras overran Gujarat and l^Iaharashtra. The 
authority of the Sakas was thus confined to Surashtra only 
which was concpiered by the Guptas in the fourth century. 
The whole of India was in this way broken up into small 
jirincipalities again. In tlie north-west the Kushans still 
held sway, but in Magadha the Guptas were growing into 
importance. In the eastern parts of the Deccan local 
princes ruled over Kalinga, and the Pallavas at Kancbi in 
the south ; in the Central Deccan the Vakatakas ruled the 
country betwee-n the Narbada and the P.hima rivers. The 
Kadambas and the Abhiras were their neighbours in the 
west. 

The South. — The land of the Tamils is that part 
of the peninsula which is surrounded by the sea on three 
sides, and which runs from Kalicat on the eastern coast 
to Venkatagiri (100 miles to the north-west of Madras), 
and thence to Radagara (near Alahe) on the western coast. 

I'rom early times the land was divided among three 
principalities. The Cholas occiqiied the north-eastern 
portion, and their capital was Uraiyur (Trichinopoly), 
the Cheras or Keralas occupied the south-western region 
and had their cajiital at Wanji (on the Periyar river), and 
the Pandyas occiijiied the region between them, compris- 
ing the modern Madura and Tinnevelly districts, and their 
first capital was Kolkai (on the Tamraparni river) and 
later Madura. There were many important coastal towns 
in the Tamil country which served as emporia for tradt 
with countries beyond the seas. The three Tamil 
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kingdoms were always fighting against one another. In 
early times (probably the first century A.D.), the Cholas 
acquired an ascendancy over the others. After them the 
Cheras established their supremacy (probably in the 
second century A.D.), and lastly the Pandyas overthrew 
the Chera power and held their place from the second 
to the fourth century A.D. 

The country was rich in pepper, pearls and pre- 
cious stones, and it supplied these to distant lands. From 
the most ancient times merchants came from the north, 
west and east in search of these articles. The Romans 
paid for them with gold and so the Tamils grew rich, 
built fleets and develoi)ed their arts and literature. The 
Jaina, Buddhist and Hindu faiths spread among them. 

The Saka-Pahlava Satraps. — In the first century 
B.C. the Sakas and Pahlavas had become masters of 
Afghanistan, the Punjab and Western India from the 
Jumna river to the Arabian Sea. Their dominions were 
divided into a number of provinces which were ruled 
by satraps. The satrap, as the head of the provincial 
government, was charged with the duty of collecting 
taxes, administering justice and maintaining jK'ace and 
order. He was assisted by a council and controlled by 
royal secretaries and emis.saries. Every great satrap 
was associated with a .salraj), who was usually his son, 
in the government of the ])rovince. 

d'he capitals of the satrapies were at Kapisa, 
Taxila, Mathura, Ujjain and Junnar. 

The satraps of Kapisa, Taxila and Mathura 
and their suzerains were overthrown by the Kushans 
during the first century A.D. The satraps of Mathura, 
Ujjain and Junnar were probably related, and when 
Mathura passed into the hands of the Kushans, the 
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Sakas retained possession of Ujjain (Malwa) and 
Surashtra (Kathiawar) only. 

Among the satraps of Ujjain the first noted ruler 
was Nahapana Kshaharata. He had the whole of 
Western India and Maharashtra under his sway. Ajmer, 
Nasik, Poona and Mandsor were included in his 
dominions. He waged many wars, but was ultimately 
defeated by Gautamiputra .Satakarni who drove the Sakas 
out of Maharashtra. After the overthrow of the 
Kshaharatas another family of satraps rose into 
prominence in Western India. Chashtana and his son, 
Jayadaman, founded the power of this family, but 
Rudradanian I extended it in all directions. He was a 
learned prince who made an alliance with the Satavahanas 
by marrying his daughter to Raja Vasishthiputra Sri 
Pulumayi or to his successor, Vasishthiputra Satakarni. 
He was a great conqueror whose dominion extended over 
Eastern and Western Mahva, Southern Rajjnitana, 
Gujarat, Kathiawar, Northern Konkan and a ]Jortion of 
Central India. He twice defeated his son-in-law', and 
deprived the Satavahanas of the western part of their 
dominions. The Abhiras at the end of the second 
century A.D. overran his dominions, lint his successors 
continued to rule in Surashtra till they were overthrown 
by the Guptas in the beginning of the fourth 
century A.D. 

The Kusbans. — The Kushans were a section 
of the great horde of nomadic Scythians who lived 
in ancient times, in the north-western province of the 
Chinese empire. The horde was known to the Chinese 
by the name of Yueh-Chi. In the second century B.C. 
they were forced to migrate westwards. On their 
march they defeated the Sakas, who occupied the 
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territory north of the Jaxartes river, and ultimately 
came into the valley of the Oxus where they settled 
down. Here they were divided into five sections or 
principalities, but in the beginning of the first century 
A.D. the Kushan principality, under the chieftaincy of 
Kadphises, succeeded in establishing its superiority over 
the others. They were at this time occupying the 
country north of the Hindukush mountains. 

Kadphises crossed the mountains and conquered 
Kabul and Gandliara from the Yavanas and Pahlavas, 
The son of Kadphises, who is known as Weina-Kadphises, 
extended Kuslian dominion over Northern India, 
swee[)ing away the Pahlava and Saka rulers from the 
Punjab, Rajputana and the Indus valley. W’ema ruL’d 
over a vast empire and had relations with China and 
Rome. 

( )n his deatli Kanishka succeeded to the throne. 
He was a warlike prince, who conquered Kashmir and 
Kashghar, ’'i^arkand, and Khotan, which lay north of 
Tibet. He fouglU many wars with the rulers of India, 
Parthia and (/hina. The territories over which lie held 
sway included Eastern Turkestan, Afghanistan, Ka.sinnir. 
the Punjab, the Midlands, Rajputana and Sindh. The 
satraps of Ujjain also acknowledged his suzerainty. He 
made Peshawar his capital, where he erected a great 
stupa when he was converted to Buddhism. 

Kanishka, like Asoka, is said to have been overtaken 
with remorse at the shedding of blood during his wars. 
He repented and became a convert to Buddhism. He 
held a council of the Buddhists of the northern lands in 
order to ascertain and fix the true doctrine, because there 
were many conflicting opinions prevailing at that time. 
The assembly met at Kundalavana in Kashmir, and 
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completed the work of preparing commentaries on the 
Tripitaka. 

Kanishka reigned for nearly forty-five years and was 
followed by Huvishka, who was succeeded by Vasudeva. 
Huvishka seemed to patronise both Buddhism and 
Hinduism, and Vasudeva, who ruled from Mathura, was 
a follower of Saivism in the third century. After 
Vasudeva’s death the |X)wer of the Kuslians declined. 
Abhiras, Nagas and other tribes became jx)werful in the 
southern Punjab, and the Kushans were left in 
possession of Kabul and the north-western Punjab only. 

4 (b). The Condition of the People, 27 B.C. — 300 A.D. 

Society.— The social system of the Hindus does 
not show much change. The triumph of the Brahmans 
only meant that the organisation of castes received support 
from the state. Besides the four castes many sub-castes 
were well established on the basis of occupation. The 
Kshattriyas find little mention in the documents of the 
times, but the other three castes are well represented 
The Brahmans received the highest resjiect. The castes 
were not rigidly isolated in matters of marriage. A 
Satavahana king, who was probably a l>rahman, married 
the daughter of the Saka satrap, Rudradaman. Marriages 
between CaJwpalis (Vaisyas) and Halakiya ( Sudras) 
were not unknown. The foreigners were freely accepted 
into the fold of society. The Sakas, who were converted 
to Hinduism, had Brahmans of their own who were 
called Sakadvipi Brahmans. 

In the Deccan, society was divided intf) se\eral ranks. 
The feudatory nobles known as Maharathis, Mahahhojas 
and Mahasciwpafis belonged to the highest rank. Next 
to them were royal officers in charge of the districts an4 
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the land revenue collection, mayors of cities and 
Tiasters of guilds of merchants and bankers. 

Writers, physicians, cultivators, goldsmiths and 
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druggists came next. Carj)enters, gardeners, blacksmiths, 
and fishermen formed the lowest class. 

Religion.— Among the Buddhists the two sects of 
Mahayana (the Great Vehicle) and Hinayana (the Little 
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Vehicle) were definitely recognised. The Mahayanist 
doctrine and cult was much influenced by Hinduism. In 
one sect of the Mahayanists the Buddha is given the 
position of the supreme God, in another he is represented 
as living in paradise m infinite glory. He helps all 
those who worship him with devotion to attain the 
state of bliss. 

The Mahayanist worship consists of processions, and 
rites with music and incense m the temples containing 
the images of the Buddha and the saints. This sect 
arose in the time of Kanishka and spread in the nurtliern 
countries. 

The Hinayanists mainly belonged to Ceylon and 
retained the original simplicity of the faith. 

The Jainas imitated the forms of the Buddhist 
worship. Stupas, tempkis and images of Tirthakaras 
were used. The spread of Jainism in the Tamil lands 
led to the development of a rich literature in the Tamil 
language. 

The Hindu religion was growing in popularity. The 
Satavahanas and the other kings performed the ancient 
Asvamedha sacrifice, and di.stributed large sums in fees 
to the priests. The worship of Siva was more prevalent, 
though that of Bhagavata and Vishnu was also practised 

There was no persecution of any religion, and com- 
plete toleration was observed. The kings and nobles 
patronised the Buddhist monks and Brahmans equally. 
Nor did change of religion involve loss of caste. 

The Hindu form of worship, like that of the others, 
required temples and images. 

Economic Life. — ^The period of Satavahana 
ascendancy was one of great prosperity. Trade and 
industry flourished, and coins of gold, silver and copper 
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formed the currency. Indian merchandise was carried to 
C hina in the cast, and to Rome and its provinces in the 
west. The country exported precious stones, pearls, 
s])ices, cottons, silks and muslins and received in return 
gold, linen and metals. 

The merchants, craftsmen and hankers had their 
associations or guilds, which managed their affairs and 
possessed self-government. The cities had their corpora- 
tions with their own presidents, councils, registrars, etc. 

Political Conditions. — The country was governed 
hy kings who were assisted hy their ministers. They 
were autocratic, hut they had much regard for the feelings 
and welfare of the people. The country was divided 
into provinces (desa), provinces into districts (ahara), 
and districts into sub-divisions {patliaka). 

The feudatory nobles {Maliaratliis, etc.) and the 
royal princes governed the provinces; the district 
officers and the revenue collectors (Amatyas, 
Bhuiidayarikas ) ruled over districts, and the Gopas over 
sub-divisions. The Srcshtfiis presided over the town 
corporations, and the Gramaui discharged the dutie.'. of 
the heads of villages. 

Art. — In Gandhara the Yavanas developed a new 
style of sculpture. They applied Greek forms to 
Buddhist sulijects, and were the first to make an image 
of the Buddha which became the model for all 
subsequent images. The art of the Gandhara school 
exerted some influence at Mathura which was for a long 
time under foreign rule. But at Sarnath, Amravati and 
other places Indians followed their own traditions and 
evolved their own forms. 

Literature. — The Prakrits were used by the kings 
in their inscriptions and other documents. They were 
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also the media of religious thought, as the sacred books 
of the Jainas and the Buddhists were composed in 
them, for example, the Miliudapanlw and the Gat has. 
One form of the Prakrit, i.e., the old ^larathi, was used 
for the first time in the anthology of verses associated 
with king Hala, and in the collection of stories known 
as the Brihatkatha compiled by his minister (iunadhya. 

Sanskrit was the speech of the learned, specially 
among the Hindus. It was widely known and s]Joken, 
and even during this period it began to be used for state 
purtx)ses. Not only were the Hindu religious and 
philosophical works composed in it, but the Buddhists 
and Jainas also began to employ it. d'he 
literary, scientific and technical treatises weie 

written in Sanskrit. 

Nagarjuna and Asvaghosh, who were great Buddhist 
writers, lived in these times. The first was a great 
philosopher, and the second both a ])hiIosopbcr and a 
poet. Asvaghosh com|xxsed a life of the Buddha and 
a numljer of dramas. 

The Indians of this period were an advcnturou.s 
people. Their merchants visited all parts of the world, 
carrying Indian commodities to Africa, Euro[)e and 
countries to the east, west and north. Indian 

missionaries propagated Hinduism and Buddhism wher- 
ever their merchants went. Indian scholars translated 
books from Prakrit and Sanskrit into Chinese, and 
other languages. Indian culture spread to all ])arts of 
Asia. 

Indian settlers built up a vast colonial empire 
in south-eastern Asia. They first appeared in Burma 
and Siam, In the first or second century A.D. the Hindu 
kingdom of Champa was established in South Siam, and. 
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at about the same time Cambodia, Java, the Malaya 
peninsula, the islands of Sumatra, Bali and Borneo were 
colonised. 

Indians also settled in Central Asia, in Khotan 
and in the lands of Eastern Turkestan. Documents 
written in Indian characters and Indian languages, 
figures of the Buddhist gods and goddesses and other 
remains are found scattered amidst these deserts in the 
towns buried under sand. Indian colonies existed in 
Mesopotamia, Alexandria on the mouth of the Nile and 
in East Africa. 

5 (a). The Ascendancy of the North, 
300-800 A.D. 

From the downfall of the Satavahanas of the 
Deccan to the death of Marsha, Northern India was 
united under the political supremacy of the Guptas and 
the Vardhanas. At the same time the Deccan, which in 
the beginning of the period was divided into numerous 
j)rincii)alities, eventually recognised the ascendancy of the 
Chaluk\as. In the south the Pallavas gradually 
established their power at the expense of their neighbours 
in the Tamil land. The I lima invasions created political 
disturbances, but they were resisted successfully, and the 
llunas were absorlx'd in the Indian population. 

I'liis period is one of the most brilliant in the 
cultural history of India. It saw the disappearance of 
Buddhism, the decay of Jainism, and the triumph of 
Hinduism in India. Art, literature, science and philo- 
sojihy flourished greatly and India attained unprecedented 
prosperity and glory. 

The Guptas^ — For over three hundred years 
after the extinction of the Kanva dynasty, Magadha 
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remained in obscurity. In the beginnings of tbc fourth 
century, out of the many petty local rajas one gained 
prominence. He was Chandragupta, who married a 
princess belonging to the ancient Licbcbhavi clan, and 
laid the foundation of the greatness of his dynasty. 
He extended his dominion as far west as Allahabad, 
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assumed tbe title of Maharajadhiraj and established 
a new era in A.D. 320. 

Samudragupta, 330—375 A.D. — Chandragupta 
was succeeded by his son Samudragupta. He was an 
ambitious prince who desired to make his kingdom 
supreme. In the early years of his reign he led an 
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expedition into the Eastern Deccan. From Pataliputra 
he marched towards the south and conquered South 
Kosala. Then crossing the forests of Central India and 
the Mahanadi river, he reached the coast of Orissa and 
captured the towns and ports in the Godavari and Krishna 
districts. Then he reached Kanchi on the Palar 
river where Vishnugopa, the Pallava king, was 
ruling. He defeated the princes of the eastern Deccan, 
but restored them to their principalities and returned 
to his capital. Then he turned his attention to 
the chieftains ruling in the Gangetic valley, and 
incorporated their territories in his kingdom. The 
chiefs of the forest tribes in the Vindhyas made 
their submission, and the northern parts of the 
Vakataka territories were annexed. The boundaries of the 
dominions over which he held sway extended from the 
Brahmaputra in the east to the Jumna and the Chambal 
in the west; and from the Himalayas in the north to 
the Narbada in the south. 

The successes of Samudragupta so deeply impressed 
the princes and peoples beyond his dominions that many 
of them paid him homage and tribute. Among them 
were the republican tribes of the Punjab. Rajputana and 
Malwa, the ruling chiefs in b'ast Bengal and Assam, 
and the hill states of Kumaon, Garhwal and Kangra. 
He received embassies from the Kushan kings of Kabul 
and the Buddhist king of Ceylon. 

In order to proclaim his triumphs he celebrated the 
Asvamedlia sacrifice, made generous gifts to the 
Brahmans and struck a special issue of his coinage. 

Samudragupta was a man of extraordinary abilities. 
He was a great general who achieved many successes, 
and was a capable statesman who maintained peace, 
0 
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order and prosperity in the vast empire which he had 
conquered. He took much delight in the arts of poetry 
and music which he practised with skill, and he possessed 
a keen and intelligent interest in philosophy and 
religion. He died after a reign which lasted nearly fifty 
}'ears. 

Chanciragupta II, 375—415 A.D.— His immediate 
successor was Ramagupta, who reigned for only two 
years. Then Chandragupta Vikramaditya married his 
brother’s wife, and succeeded to the throne. He was as 
ambitious as his father, and equally capable. In order 
to accomplish his aims of conquest he first entered into 
an alliance with the Vakataka ruler of the Deccan, who 
occupied the territories in Bundelkhand. He gave his 
daughter in marriage to the king of the Deccan and 
obtained his supjiorf. He then turned his attention to the 
conquest of the western regions. The last of the Saka 
satraps'was defeated and slain, and Malwa, Gujarat and 
Surashtra were annexed. The empire thus gained not 
only rich and fertile territories, but also the commerce 
of the towns on the sea coast. 

Vikramaditya made Ujjain tlie second capital of the 
empire, and Ayodhya one of the headquarters of his 
government. 

Fa-Hien, the Chinese pilgrim, visited India during 
this reign and remained in India from 405 to 411. He 
bears testimony to the wealth, prosperity and happiness 
of the people, and the tolerance, good government and 
humane rule of the emperor. 

The military triumphs of Chandragupta H, and his 
patronage of arts and letters have made him the hero of 
popular imagination, and innumerable legends hav« 
grown round the memory of his glorious reie^n. Hi« 
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court counted amidst its members nine gems, or brilliant 
men of letters, among whom Kalidas is by far the most 
famous. 

The Successors of Chandragupta Vikramaditya. — 

Chandragupta was succeeded by Kumaragupta I, who 
ruled from 415 to 455. He successfully maintained the 
unity of tlie empire, although he had to face serious 
troubles during the concluding years of his reign, which 
threatened to put an end to the empire. 

His successor was Skandagupta, whose reign 
witnessed the first irruption rif the 1 Tunas into India. 
1'he Hunas (or white Ephthalites or Yethas) were a 
barbarous people who inhabited the steppes of Asia, and 
who migrated in search of pasture lands towards the 
Volga in the west and the Oxus in the south. They 
overthrew the T\ushan rulers of Kabul and poured into 
India. Their first inroads were repelled by Skandagupta 
in 455, and till hi*> death in 4()7 tlu' lliuias did not again 
disturb tlie traiKjUillity of the empire. 

During the next ten years three emperors ruled in 
quick succession, hut in 47f> 1 hiddhagupta became 
emperor. Tie ruled tih .5(X). The Hunas now 
returned to India in greater force, conquered Gandhara, 
and made raids into the Gupta dominions. Their leader, 
Toramann, established his power over Western and 
Central India and his son, Mihiragula, made Sakala 
(Sialkot) his capital. 

The successor of Buddhagupta lost Malwa, but his 
successor, Baladitya, expelled the Hunas from Central 
India. Their final overthrow was achieved by a 
confederacy of princes led by Yashodharman of Mandsor, 
about 528 A.D. Mihiragula was forced to retire to 
Kashmir where he died. 
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The Gupta empire broke up under the stress of these 
wars. The successors of Baladitya lost a great part of 
their dominions. A new dynasty, which 1)orc the name 
of Maukharis, rose into prominence in the Doab and 
Magadha. The Maitrakas established a dynasty with 
Valabhi as their capital in Malwa, The Gaudas of Bengal 
began their encroachments from the east, and the 
Chalukyas, who had attained ascendancy in the Deccan 
exerted pressure from the south. The authority of the 
Guptas was confined to klagadha where they continued 
to rule till the first half of the eighth century. 

The Vardhanas, 600 — 648 A.D. — The contusion 
which the Hima invasions produced in Ind’a 
gave opportunity to Raja Prahliakar Varcihana 
of Thanesar to raise his i)rincipa]ity to con- 
siderable prominence by waging successful wars 
against his neighbours. When he died his eldest 
son, Rajya Vardhana, succeeded him in 605 A.D. 
His sister was married to the Maukhari Raja of Kanauj, 
who was attacked and slain by the king of Malwa. To 
avenge the death of his brother-in-law, Rajya Vardhana 
led an ex|>edition against him and defeated him. but was 
himself t reach crou‘>ly slain in OOT) A.D. by Sasanka, the 
ruler of Central Bengal. Ilis brother, Harsha Vardhana, 
then ascended the throne. He was an able and energetic 
king, and fond of conquest and dominion. Within five 
years of his accession he brought the greater part of 
Northern India under his control. The Raja of Valabhi 
was reduced to the position of a vas.sal, and the Rajas of 
Gujarat and Kathiawar were forced to pay tribute. He 
failed, however, to subdue the Deccan, for Ikilakesin II 
of the Chalukya dynasty so successfully defended the 
frontier that Harsha was unable to cross the Narbada. 
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The last campaign of the king was an attack on Ganjam 
on the eastern coast in 643 A.D. 

Harsha ruled an empire which extended over the 
whole of Northern India from the Himalayas to the 
Narbada, and from Assam to the Arabian Sea. The 
Punjab and Rajputana were not, however, included in 
the empire. He was an enlightened and benevolent ruler 
who took a keen personal interest in the administration 
of the empire. He was continually touring round his 
dominions and inspecting the work of his officers. 
During his time, taxes were light and crime was rare. 
But travelling was less safe than in the Gupta period, and 
punishments were severer. 

Harsha was a patron of literary men and himself 
a versatile writer. He wrote a number of dramas of 
high merit. Bana, the famous author of Harsliachariia, 
lived at his court. Harsha was very tolerant in his 
religious opinions. He convened great religious 
assemblies at Kanauj to deliberate upon religious ques- 
tions, and every five >eais he held an assembly at the 
confluence of tlie Ganges and Jumna at Prayag, where 
he distributed charities on a large scale among the 
followers of all religions. During the last years of his 
life he adopted the Buddhist religion. 

Hiuen Tsang, the Chinese pilgrim, who visited India 
during his reign, has left an interesting record of the 
conditions of the country in these times. 

Plarsha died in 647 A.D. He left no heir, and his 
death plunged the country into disorder. The princes 
and the chiefs who had been kept together by the pow'er 
of the imperial arms asserted their independence, and for 
the next five hundred years Northern India remained 
politically disunited. 
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The Deccan, 3(H^ — 700 AJ).--\\'hen the Satavahana 
dynasty passed away, the Deccan hecanie divided 
into iiLinierous small principalities. In the Eastern 
Deccan several dynasties arose, which ruled over 
the districts enclosed in the valleys and deltas of the 
rivers. Samudragupta’s expedition was led against 
them. They were finally overthrown by the Chalukyas. 

In the central plateau the most important dynasty 
was that of the Vakatakas, which during tlic fifth 
century held sway over the Deccan up to the Krishna 
river. Its capital was Pravarajmra. One of their 
kings named Rudrasena married the dau!:>hter of 
Chandragupta II. Another, Harisena, made conquests in 
all directions. The d\ nasty was replaced in the sixth 
century by that of the Kalachuris who ruled in Malwa. 

In the western parts of the Deccan, in the third 
century, the A])hiras ruled in the north, the 
Rashtrikas in the centre, and the Kadamhas and the 
Gangas in the south. In the middle of the sixth century 
the Chalukyas rose into prominence. The dynasty was 
founded by Piilakesin I, who made \"atapi (Badami) 
his capital about S.'it) A.l) llis sons extended their 
dominions and his grandson, Pulakesin II, who ascended 
the throne in 608 A.l).. made himself master of Gujarat, 
Rajputana, Malwa and Yengi (between the Krishna and 
the Godavari). He repulsed the invasion of Harsha 
about 620 A.D, He waged war against the Pallavas, 
and ravaged Kanchi, their capital. In 642 A.D., 
however, the Pallava king, Narsingh Varma, avenged 
this humiliation by defeating Pulakesin, plundering Vatapi 
and putting the king to death. 

The successors of Pulakesin continued the struggle 
with the Pallavas. They won several victories over 
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them and twice captured Kanchi, but in the end the 
Rashtrakutas, whom they had displaced in the sixth 
century, overthrew the Chalukya dynasty about the middle 
of the eighth century. 

The Ascendancy of the Pallavas. — The Falla v as 
were a family who were related to the Nagas and were 
the feudatories of the Satavahanas. * They extended 
their authority from Ainaravati on the Krishna river to 
Kanchi on the South Fennar. When the Satavahana 
kingdom broke up in the middle of the third century, 
they became independent and founded the new dynasty 
of the Pallavas. In the middle of the fourth century 
Vishnugopa was the king of Kanchi when Samudra- 
gnt)ta invaded the Deccan. His successors became 
overlords of the Kadambas and the Gangas. 

With the accession of Sinhavishnu to the throne 
of Kanchi in 590 A.D., the Pallavas began a 

career of conquest and glory. Sinhavishnu 
defeated the Cholas and Pandyas and possibly 
the king of Ceylon. Flis successor, Mahendra 
Varma I, had to give up a part of the 

Fallava territories to Pulakesin II, but he w^as a 
notable ruler, a great builder and a patron of letters. 
He was converted from Jainism to Saivism by Saint 
Appar. His son, Narsingh Varma (630-68 A.D.), 
inflicted defeats upon the Tamil kings, invaded the 
Western Deccan, captured Vatapi and killed Pulakesin II. 
He also led an expedition to Ceylon, which started from 
his naval station of Mahamallapuram. 

Under the successors of Narsingh Varma, the 
struggle with the Chalukyas was continued. But internal 
quarrels led to the humiliation of the Pallavas, who 
were forced to pay tribute. Their power rapidly declined, 
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and by the end of the ninth century they ceased to rule 
independently. 

The Pallavas were capable administrators. They 
revived Saivism in the south, gave great impetus to 
Sanskrit learning, and built wonderful temples. 

5(b). State of Society and Civilisation, 
300--S00 A.D. 

Religion. — The V’edic religion had undergone 
great changes during the period of !Maurya rule. But 
with the establishment of the Brahman empires in the 
north and the Deccan, Buddhism and Jainism began to 
lose their popularity and began to be transformed by the 
influence of the rising Hindu sects. The Hahayana 
Buddhism, winch was evolved under the Kushan patron- 
age, bears a close resemblance to Hinduism. It 
recognises Buddha as the supreme god, believes in many 
incarnations of the Buddha and in many Bodhisattvas, 
which resemble JrJindu gods and goddesses. It is a 
religion of devotion, and its rites and ceremonies 
are similar to those of Hinduism-. When Fa-Hien 
visited India early in the fifth century this religion 
was flourishing ; hut by the time of Hiuen Tsang, 
in the reign of Harsha, it had lost ground, and 
in the centuries following his departure it was 
absorbed into Hinduism. 

The Jainas had become divided in the iir^t century 
into the two sects of Svetambaras and Digambaras. The 
former sect flourished in the north and the latter in the 
south. The Jaina worship was developed on the models 
of tile Buddhist and Hindu wm sliip. 'JVm]»les and slnjias 
and devotional exercfses were irscd. But although 
Buddhism gradually disappeared from India, jainism 
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continued to make progress in liihar, Kathiawar and the 
southern lands. 

Hinduism attained tlie greatest popularity and 
found the fullest expression in the abundant literature 
of the times. The Hinduism of the age, however, 
differed in many respects from the ancient Vedic religion, 
ft was a sectarian religion in which the places of Vedic 
gods were taken hy Vishnu, Siva. Durga, Surva. (siinV 
(ianesha and other Puranic gods. 1'he Wdic 
sacrifices were largely displaced hy the simple rites laid 
down in the Sinriiis. The killing of animals for 
sacrifice or for food was considered evil, and the 
principle of non-injury to the living (aJiimsa) became 
a jiart of the faith. The doctrine of the incarnations 
of (iod (a'i'afaras) was recognised. 

In order to establish Hinduism firmly, philosophical 
treatises were compiled for the learned and popular 
works for the ordinary people. Among the first are 
the six famous systems of Hindu ]>hilosophy known 
as the Darshanas, and among the latter the Mahahharaia, 
Ilarivansha and the eighteen Piiraiios, which were linally 
revised and compiled. The great teacher, Kiimarila 
Hiiatta. revived the study of Minunisa (the jihilosophy 
of the Vedic ritual). The <lecline of Buddhism and 
the spread of Hinduism were not, however, the results 
of the use of political power. The followers of the 
various religions in India were tolerant of one another’s 
faith, and did not persecute those who differed from 
them. The disappearance rjf Buddhism from the land 
of its birth was due largely to its transformation. It 
became so like Hinduism that it ceased to exist as a 
separate religion. Many of its doctrines, however, were 
adopted by the new Hindu vsects and philosophies. 
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Society. — The revival of Hinduism had much 
influence upon social life. "J'he respect for the Brahman 
caste was greatly enhanced. In the new codes of laws 
which were drawn up on the lines of the Maim Sinriti, 
the caste system obtained a rigidity it had never 
possessed before. The rules about food and marriage 
became very strict. The eating of fle.sh and the killing of 
animals, even for .sport, were prohibited. According to 
the Chine.se travellers the lowest classes were not allowed 
to live inside the towns, and their quarters were fi.xed 
outside. In one way, however, the caste .system of this 
age was different from that of later times. Marriages 
between men of higher and women of lower castes were 
permitted, and the offspring of such marriages were 
given a recogni.sed position in society. It was al.so 
possible for people like the Hunas, Abhiras and Gurjaras 
to become Hindus. Women were regarded in the codes 
as unfit for independent life. The marriage of widows 
was di.scouraged ; the custom of sati was established, but 
child-marriage was still unknown. Women were taught 
the arts and also the Sastras, 

Government. — d'he pusiiion of the monarch was 
a very exalted one. The titles of the Gupta emperors 
and other rulers were extremely high-sounding, e.g., 
“supreme lord” (Paraun'sJivara) , “the mo.st wtjr.shij)- 
ful one” (Faram Fhattaraha) , “the mo.st divine” 
(Param daivata), etc. The kings looked upon their 
subjects as their children for whose welfare they 
were per.sonally responsible. Their power was unbounded 
withiji their own realm. When they cbn<|iiercd 
any neighbouring .states they were content to 
make the vanqiii.shed rulers their subordinates and 
feudatories who paid them trjl)ut(‘, but 
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olhcrwibc free tu administer their territories without 
interference. The empires were thus constituted of 
loosely connected principalities which recognised an 
overlord. 

ddie inonarchs maintained magnificent courts, 
which were attended by feudatories, ministers, important 
])ersonages, poets, favourites and others. The elaborate 
machinery of government worked efficiently under the 
able rulers of these times. According to the testimony 
of Fa-} lien the country was ])rosperous and the people 
were hapj)}’. The towns were large and flourishing places ; 
the capital, Pataliputra, was adorned with sidendid i)alaces, 
temples and monasteries. There were houses of rest 
on the highways, houses of charity for the poor, and 
houses of healing for the sick. I’eople were jr.ous and 
sj)ent much wealth in performing religious ceremonies 
and maintaining priests and monks. I'he government 
was mild, taxes were light, and the freedom enjoyed by 
the ])eople was consideral le, d'he picture of India which 
J linen Tsang has drawn in the description of his travels 
in tlie seventh centurv docs not differ much from that of 
I'a - Hien. 

It i", not certain whether there was a ministerial 
cormcil to assist the monarch, but he had a number of 
h)gh nnnisters whose office was often hereditary. The 
number of officials had grown large in this age, but 
there was no distinction between civil and military 
officials, or between executive, judicial and revenue 
officers. 

The emp'rv was divided int(t a number of provinces 
(/hwd, Hiiuktn winch were gn\uned bv ufliceis called 
wardens {Coplus), or super\isors (( l^arika Maluiruia) 
wilt) were usually princes of the royal family. The 
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provinces were divided into districts {Pradcsa, Visaya) 
which were administered by district officers (ilsayapati). 
The provincial governors and the district officers 
had many subordinate officers under them. 
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The villages were under headmen {Gramika), with 
whom certain village elders were probably associated for 
administration. 
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The towns had their own system of administration, 
Imt the city officer was appointed by the governor of the 
province. 

The officials were often chosen from the same families, 
and their office tended to go down from father to son. 
Economic Life. — ^The basis of the splendour of 
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these times was the economic' development of the country. 
Agriculture was undoubtedly the principal industry of the 
people, but arts and crafts were also flourishing vigorously. 
The wriieis fti tlic age speak of the sixty-four arts 
(Kalus) among which were included metal, cloth, leatb^., 
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stone, wood, and many other industries. The great iron 
pillars at Delhi and Dhar were manufactured in this 
age. The forging of such iron bars is not frequent even 
in luirope to-day. 

The [)roducts of Indian craftsmen were carried by 
land and sea to distant regions. The ancient Hindus 
lind highly developed the art of ship-building, and they 
enil larked from the seaports of Tamralipti, Kudur, 
Kayal, etc., on the eastern, and Broach, Sopara, Kalyan, 
etc., on the western coast. They carried Indian goods 
and Hindu culture to the colonies which they established 
in the Indo-Chinese peninsula (Burma, Malacca, 
Cambodia, Annam), and the islands of the eastern 
Archipelago (Java, Sumatra, Borneo, Philippines, etc.). 

Art, Science and Literature. — This was indeed 
the golden age of Indian cujture. d'he arts of planning 
towns, of architecture, sculpture and ]>ainting attained 
wonderful development. Temples with high curvilinear 
steeples {Sliikliara) were built, and chapels »)f weirship 
and halls of residence for monks nere dug out of living 
rock. Among thc.se the most interesting are the 
\hshvakarma Chaitya House at Ellora, and the temples of 
Mahamallapuram built by the Pallavas. 'I'he laiildings 
were adorned with works of sculpture aiubpainting. The 
linest examples of painting are found in the Ajanta caves 
of this period. 

Sanskrit became the chief language of the state 
and of religion, philosophy and literature. The name 
of Kalidasa, the great poet and dramatist, stands fore- 
most in literature. Among his many works the drama 
of Shakunlaln. the lyrical ballad of MtUfluiiliiUt, and the 
epic of RiiifJiurousli are rightly reganled as the master- 
pieces of literature. With him Siulraka, the autlan* of 
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Mrichchhakalika (the clay cart), king Harsha and 
Bhavabhiiti are deservedly famous for their dramatic 
works. Dandin wrote a prose romance, and Rana the 
well-known life (*f llarsha. 'I'lie riiiu Jinlaiili a, which 
has been translated into many languages of the world, 
was complied during this age, and so were numerous 
other story books. Vakpatiraja wrote in Maharashtri 
Prakrit an epic to celebrate the victory of Yashovarma 
over a Bengal king. 

In science, too, India made a great ad\ance. The 
names of Aryabhata, \'"arahamihira and Brahmagupta 
in mathematics and astronomy, and Cbaraka and 
Susruta in medical science are worthy of note. The 
sciences of engineering, law. war, txditics. agriculture 
animal husbandry and others received great attention 
and many treatises were written on them. 



CHAPTER IV. 


THE MIDDLE AGE, 700—1818 

The eiglUh century marks a transition. With it 
closes the ancient period of Indian History, the period 
during which the Aryan tribes spread over India, 
established principalities and founded short-lived empires. 

Before the eighth century had passed, new factors 
had arisen which largely changed the ancient conditions 
and ushered in a new era, Rajput families spread 
over Northern India and the Deccan, and set up new 
kingdoms. P.uddhism practically disappeared, Jainism 
lost ground, and sectarian Hinduism became popular. 
The place of Sanskrit was gradually taken by the 
Prakrits, from which arose the modern Indian 
languages — Hindi. Marathi. Bengali. Urdu and others. 
The new age had new forms of art, especially of temple 
building. The social conditions became more rigid and 
the ascendancy of tlie priests more pronounced. 

One of the most important of the new factors was 
the advent of the Muslims. They began to settle on 
the western coasts of Southern India soon after the rise 
of Islam. There they were welcomed as traders, 
soldiers and sailors, and they soon acquired a position 
of influence in the principalities of the coast of 
the Deccan and the South. Their settlements 
Jjecame centres of religious influence, and their ideas 
llo 
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spread among the peoples. In Northern India the 
Muslim Arabs hr^t entered from tlie west ; they appeared 
as invaders, and although after the conquest of Sindh 
they ct)uld not make any advance into India from tliat 
direction, their merchants, missionaries and saints 
visited the country, travelled freely and ‘^ettlcd in 
the towns. 

Before the invasions of Mahmud of Ghazni, 
India had already become familiar with the Muslims and 
their ways. The Indian princes gave them favourable 
opportunities fdr trade, and protected them from 
molestation ; they allowed them to build their mosques, to 
I>erf()rm their worship freely and carry on their 
religious propaganda. 

W ith the exception of the invasion of Sindh during 
the first half of the eighth century, the Mudims 
who came to India lived as j^eaceful residents of the 
country. 11ien, at the end of the tenth century, the 
Turks began their encroachments. Mahmud, their great 
leader, made manv raids but did not esta1)lish a kingdom 
in India. Nearly a century and a half elajised before the 
advance was resumed, and by the beginning of the 
thirteenth century Northern India was swifth’ l)rought 
under the swas «if the 'rurkisli .Sultans. 

The rule of the Sultans of Delhi was overthrown 
by the invasions of Babur, who fqunded the Mughal 
emi)ire in the beginning fif tlu sixteenth century. 
His descendants continued to rule over a wide 
empire till the commencement of the eighteenth century, 
and then the power of the Mughals rapidly declined and 
the British established their dominion in India. 

The history of these one thousand years may be 
divided into three periods. In the first period, troni 
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TOO to 1200, the Rajputs dominated the Indian stage, 
and in the second period the Turks conquered India 
and established the Sultanate of Delhi, which passed 
from the hands of one dynasty to another till Babur 
seized the throne of Delhi in 1526. The third period 
runs from 1520 In 1818, and covers the history of the 
rise and decline of the Mughal emigre. 

1. The Early Middle Age, 700-1200 

The history of this ])eriod is a record of the gradual 
establishment of the ascendancy of the Rratiharas 
over the other Rajput chiefs, and their subsequent 
decline in Northern India. The eastern region of India, 
however, was never brought under the sway of the 
Rajputs. 

In the Deccan, brst the Rashtrakuta and then 
the Chalukya dynasties exercised power; and in the 
south the Cholas established their donhnatinn and pla\ed 
an important role in Indian history. 

The history of the period falls natufally into two 
parts. In the br.st part, i.c., from 7(X) to 1000, 
the Rratiharas in the north and the Rashtrakutas in the 
Deccan retained ascendancy; in the second -part, /.c., 
from 1000 to \2W, the Rajjnit empire declmcfl and 
the Turkish invaders conquered India; in the Deccan 
the Ch:duk\a> replaced the Kashtrakutas ; but in the south 
the Cholas continued to rule vigorously, 

(a). The Rise of Rajput Eihpire, 700 — 1000 

Un the death of llarsha, the \ ardiiana cmpiie which 
had bioiight manv pi iiKipahlies imdv-r (»ik- lule was biokcn 
up. In the ditferent parts of India independent king- 
doms were established. Tor a long lime they continued 
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to exist without acknowledging a suzerain, and carried 
on petty and never-ending wars against one another. 
In the beginning of the ninth century, however, a 
greater part of Northern India was brought under the 
sway of the Pratiharas of Kanauj and the Palas 
of Bengal, 

The Deccan remained under the rule of the 
Clialukyas till the middle of the eighth century. In 753 
tlie Kashtrakutas overthrew the Chalukyas, who later 
set up their capital at Manyakheta. Their dynasty 
ruled over a great portion of the Deccan till 974. 
In the eastern parts of the Deccan an eastern branch of 
the Chalukyas continued to rule from Vengi. 

In the south the Pandyas gained a short-lived 
ascendancy by defeating the Pallavas, but the close of 
the ninth century saw the rise of the Cholas to supremacy 
over all their rivals. 

Northern India, from the death of Harsha to 
the decline of the Pratiharas. — The political condition 
of India before the rise of the Pratiharas of Kanauj may 
be briefly described as follows: — 

Kashmir. — In the north Kashmir, which once 
formed part of the .Maiirya empire, was an indei)endent 
and powerful kingdom. The founder of its greatness 
was Durlabhavardhana of the Karkota dynast}' 
(733-69). Among his successors were Muktapida 
Lahtaditya and Jayapida, who inflicted defeats and 
humiliation on the kings of Kanauj, and extended 
their influence far and wide. King Avantivarma 
(855-83) who came after them, was noted for his 
beneficent rule. His successors were worthless tyrants, 
and in 1003 the throne pa.sscd into the hands of a 
new line. 
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Kabul.— I'he kingdom of Kabul and Gandhara was 
governed by the Kshattriya Buddhist rulers whose title 
was Shahi. This dynasty was supplanted by the 
Brahman minister, Lalliya, about 880. The Brahman 
line continued to rule over the north-western 
ihinjal) and Kabul till it ’ was overthrown by 
Mahmud of Ghazni. 

The Punjab.— In the Punjab there were two 
independent chieftaincies; the capital of the lirst was at 
Sialk(jt and the other at Jalandhar. The rulers ol 
Sialkot were known as Tak or Takka, and the country of 
Jalandhar was called 'JTigarta. 

Nepal and Assam. — The border kingdoms of Nepal 
and Assam do not re([uire much notice. Nepal 
asserted its independence in the beginning of the eighth 
century and adopted a new era in 87^). Assam was 
under the ‘'Uze’aiintv of the I’alas of Bengal during the 
period. 

Bengal. — \ he (leath of Harsba plunged Bengal 
into confusion. Local rajas ruled over the country. But 
among them llic name of Adi'^ura, who appears to have 
made an efTort to re\iv(’ Brahmanism, alone may he 
mentioned. About the middle of the eighth century 
(730-40) the first king of the Pala dynasty, named 
Gopala, established his rule over West Bengal and 
South Bihar. His succe.ssors. Dharmapala (780-815) 
and Dcvapala (815-40), were powerful kings who 
extended their dominions in the west as far as Kanauj, 
in the east over Assam, and in the south over Kalinga. 
During the ninth and tenth centuries the Palas dominated 
ill the east and were rivals of the kings of Kanauj. 
They kept off the Gurjaras from occupying Bihar, but 
during the latter part of the tenth century the Pala rule 
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suffered from the attacks of the hillmen, and although 
Mahipala (^^>78-1030) drove them out of Bengal, the 
Palas did not recover their old prestige and power. For 
the Ch(jla king Kajendra 1 invaded Bihar and Eastern 
Bengal and defeated Mahipala, and the Kalacluiris of 
Chedi ])res,se(l on his dohiinions from the west and seized 
Benares, 

The Palas were Buddhists and they exercised their 
patronage for the extension of their faith. They were 
enlightened rulers and their times are noted for 
remarkable artistic and intellectual activities. 

The Rajputs. — Northern India, west of Bihar, 
was under the rule of the Rajput families. The origin 
of these families is obscure. Some scholars are of 
opinion that some of these families are descendants of 
foreign tribes, i.c., tlie .'^akas and the 1 Innas who came into 
India and settled in its western parts, and some are sprung 
from indigenous ract"' such as the Oouds and Bhars. 
Other scholars dis})ute this theory, and hold the Kajjnit'-' 
to be the descendants of the ancient Kshattriya families. 
The evidence for their foreign descent is not convincing, 
nor is it possible, in the present state of our knowledge, 
to prove the Rajput claims to descent from the ancient 
solar and lunar dynasties. 

Whatever their origin ma\ be, the Rajjaits had many 
things in common. They were linked together by inter- 
marriages and by common customs. The Rajput jinnces 
were great supporters of sectarian Hinduism, and tliev 
enhanced the re.spcct for tlie Brahmans. 'Lhey encouraged 
arts and literature, industry and eommciTe, 'I'licn were 
famous fnr their chivalry, their wumtai pieferred death 
to loss of honour, they showed reckless courage in battle 
and unquestioning personal devotion to their chiefs. They 
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w^cre swift to take offence, persistent in their feuds and 
inordinately fond of fighting. 

Of these Rajput families, the one which came to the 
forefront during this period, and attained the imperial 
power in the nortli, was the family of the Rratiharas. 

The word Pratihara means a doorkeejier, and it was 
ihe name of an office, the holder of which was an 
important and conlidential official of the Hindu kings. 
According to tradition, Rohilladhi was the ancestor of 
the Pratiharas. He married two wives, one a Prahman 
and the other a Kshattriya, and the offspring from the 
K.shattriya wife seized Mandor, near Philmal, built a fort 
there and laid the foundations of their future greatness. 
Among his successors Xagahhatta f (725-40) made 
Merta (in Jodhpur territory) his capital. ITe extended 
his dominions from Marwar to Proach, and repulsed 
the attacks of the Arabs from Sindh. His grandson, 
Vatsaraja (770-S00), who was an ambitious prince, 
invaded the territory of Kananj and defeated the 
Maukhari king, rndrayudha. (iopalaof Pengal, who came 
to help Indrayudha, was also defeated. Put the successors 
of Vatsaraja excited the jealousy of their southern 
neighbour, the Rashtrakuta king. Hhruva, who humbled 
the pride of Vat^araja and obliged him to retire to his 
own country. 

Nagabhatta II (800-33), son of Vatsaraja. retrieved 
the position of his father. lie inflicted defeats upon the 
feudatories and allies of Kanauj, and vanquished 
( hakrayudha, the last J^laukhari king of Kanauj. In 
815 lie made Kanauj his cajiital and assumed 
the title of em]^en>r. He coiKjuered Northern 
Gujarat, Malwa, the Mndhyan region, Watsa I country 
south of the lumuaP Matsya (the Jaipur territory), 
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and thus his empire extended from the Himalayas 
to Kathiawar and Allahabad to the Punjab. His 
successors, Mihir Bhoja (843-81), Maliendrapala 
(8P0-907) and Mahipala (<^H0-40), were warlike 
princes who not only maintained the empire in its wide 
extent, but led expeditions into the territories of 
neighbouring princes. Besides, they carried on, with 
varying fortune, w'ars against tlieir two great rivals, the 
Palas of Bengal and the Rashtrakutas of Manyakheta. 

Alihir Blioja inflicted a crushing defeat upon the 
king of Bengal, and Maliendrapala annexed a portion of 
Magadha to his empire. Mahipala, however, suffered a 
defeat at the hands of the Rashtrakutas who boasted of 
plundering Kanauj. The Pratihara empire, however, 
remained undivided, and in the middle of the tenth 
century it stretched frr»m the Plimalayas to the Ahndhyas, 
and from the eastern to the western ocean. 

While the empire was at its height, a number of 
Arab travellers visited India. The Arabs were on 
friendly terms with the Rashtrakutas who ruled over 
the sea board of the Deccan, and regarded the kings of 
Kanauj as their enemies, because they were hostile to the 
Rashtrakutas. They were greatly struck by the power 
and wealth of the kingdom, and highly praised its internal 
administration and order. 

The successors of Mahipala were weak rulers. They 
were eclipsed by the growth of the C'handellas in the 
south. The Paramaras of Malwa, the Solankis of Gujarat 
and the other feudatories became independent. Rajyapala 
was on the throne of Kanauj from 9Q0 to 1018. He was 
attacked by Alahmud, and fled across the Ganges. Raja 
Ganda Chandella killed him in battle after the return 
of Mahmud to Kabul. In 1078 Kanauj passed into the 
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hands of Gahadvadas, and the Pratiharas passed out of 
history. 

Sindh. — Sindh was the westernmost principality 
of India. Its capital was at Alor (near the modern 
Rohri). At the time of Harsha’s death its ruler belonged 
to a Buddhist dynasty ol the Maui'} a clan. The prince 
governed the wliole valley of Sindh, and had a number of 
important feudatories in Baluchistan. On the death of 
the last ruler of the line, the government was seized by 
his Brahman minister, Chach, who established a new 
dynasty (650). Chach was a bigoted ruler who 
made harsh and stringent rules for some of his subjects. 
They were forbidden to carry arms, wear silk 
garments, or ride on horseback with saddles, and they 
were commanded to walk about bare-headed and bare- 
footed and accompanied by dogs. 

Chach was succeeded on the throne by his son, 
Dahar, who was defeated and overthrown by the Arabs in 
712. 

The appearance of the Arabs in Sindh was not the 
result of a sudden or isolated movement, but an effect of 
the expansion of the Arabs which had begun in early 
times and was stimulated by the rise of Islam. 

The influence of the teachings of Muhammad on 
the Arabs was wonderful. Before his time they were 
divided into numerous hostile tribes, but he welded them 
into one powerful organisation. Before the death of the 
Prophet in 632, the Arabs had set forward on the road 
to empire. The first four Caliphs, who succeeded as the 
vicars of the Prophet, and who are known as the 
righteous Caliphs, extended the boundaries of Arab rule 
in all directions. They were succeeded by the Ommayid 
Caliphs, who retained power for nearly 100 years 
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(650-750), and it was during their rule that the 
Arab dominion expanded in the east to the 
Indus valley. 

A number of causes led them towards India. In 
the first place the Arabs, who were traders, had settled 
in the ports of the Indian sea coast, and had set up a 
lucrative trade with India. Hut their ships were o]>en 
to attack by the pirates who infested the waters of the 
Gujarat, Sindh and Makran coasts. A number of naval 
{xpeditions were sent by the Cali])hs to put an end to 
piracy. Secondly, the Arabs, w’hom the Prophet 
kluhammad had united, had renewed their old 
feuds, and some partisans in these quarrels took refuge in 
Sindh, and were a source of ])erpetual annoyance to the 
j)ower of the Caliphate. Some of them w'cre taken in 
service by tlie kings of Sindh, 'i'hirdly, the subjects and 
feudatories of the rulers of Sindh chafed under their 
harsh administration and many of them had joined the 
Arabs. 

When, therefore, the Arabs had conquered 
Baluchistan witii the help (»f the discontented Hindu and 
Buddhist inhabitants and chiefs, they came into direct 
contact with the rulers of Sindh. They naturally asked 
Dahar to make compensation for the losses which their 
ships had suffered from robbers in the Indus delta, and 
on his refusal they fitted out an cxpeditif)n which was 
sent under the leadership of Muhammad bin Oasim 
in 711. 

Muhammad defeated Dahar, and within three years 
conquered Sindh and Multan. The defeat of Dahar was 
due to the treachery of his Hindu Sardars, and to the 
refusal of his Muslim mercenaries to fight. 

The Muslim conqueror treated the vanquished with 
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great wisdom and generosity. The old system of revenue 
administration was retained, and the old officials continued 
in service. The Hindu priests and monks were allowed 
to worship in their own temples, and only a light trihute 
was levied, whose rate w^as fixed in accordance with the 
income of the individual. The cultivators were permitted 
to pay the customary dues to tlie temiiles and the 
jiriests, 

Tlie Arab rule cstaldished by Muhammad Insted 
for nearly 3Q0 }ears. During this |K‘riod many 
changes took ])lace in Sindh, d'he river Indus shifted 
its course, the Arab rulers built new towns, and 
administered the country well. P>ut the dissensions 
which broke out among the claimants to the Caliphate 
gradually weakened their hold, and by the end of the 
eighth century the ]>rincipalities of Sindh became 
practically independent. .Mthorgh the ;\rabs made some 
attempts to extend their rule over the eastern territories, 
they failed for lack of support from the central authority, 
and because of the resistance of the Rajputs. 

In the beginning of the ele\enth century Mahmud 
(»f Hhazni conquered these .Xrab princij)alitie> of Sindh. 

The Deccan, 750—973. — 'I'he Kashtrakutas. who 
were ])robaijly connected witli the Rajput Rathors, 
were petty chiefs in the Deccan. They recognised the 
suzerainty of the Chalukyas for a long time, but in the 
middle of the eighth century, when the Chalukyas had 
been exhausted by wars with the Pallavas. Dantidurga 
Ra.shtrakuta rclxd’ed against his (dialukya overlord, and 
drove him from ])ower. He took possession of the 
•Deccan and his successor Kri.shna (753-75) con- 
solidated the dominion. He built the wonderful Kailash 
temple at Ellora. 
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He had a num1)er of notable successors. One 
of them was Dhruva who inflicted a defeat on 
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dominions and power in the north and the south, and 
transferred the capital to Manyakheta (Malkhed, in the 
Nizam’s territory). His son, Amoj^havarsha (815-75), 
was a patron of Jainism. 

After him the Rashtrakutas began to decline. They 
had to defend their territories from the attacks of the 
Paramaras of Malwa and the Cholas from the south. 
The dynasty was overthrown by the Chalukya Tailapa 
(in 973), the founder of the line of the later Chalukyas 
of Kalyani. 

The South. — In the eighth century the decline 
of the Pallavas had become manifest. They suffered 
defeat at the hands of their northern neighbours, the 
Rashtrakutas. The Pandyas sought to seize power from 
them, but their success was short-lived. The Cholas, 
however, took advantage of the situation and subdued 
both the Pallavas and the Pandyas, and established an 
empire in the south. 

The founder of the Chola power was Vijayalaya, 
who seized Tanjore, Plis son, Aditya, overthrew the 
Pallavas. Aditya’s son, Parantaka (909-53), defeated 
the Pandyas and invaded Ceylon, and finally established 
the Chola ascendancy in the south. His successors came 
into conflict with the Rashtrakutas who were their tradi- 
tional northern foes. In 985 the greatest ruler of the 
dynasty, Raja Raja, came to the throne. He vanquished 
the Cheras, the Pandyas, the eastern Chalukyas of Vengi, 
and the Rajas of Travancorc and Orissa. Hence he 
became the overlord of a vast territory which 
extended fiami Itengal to (V\h>n. and included 
Mysore. 

His son. Rajendra, was equally warlike. He con- 
quered the Raichur Doai) and Banavasi (in the Deccan). 
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He sent a naval expedition which occupied Pegu (in 
Bunna) and the islands in the Bay of Bengal. He also 
defeated Mahipala, king of Bengal, about 1023. His 
victorious reign lasted till 1035. The period of half a 
century covered by these two reigns was the most 
glorious in the Chola annals. 

(b). The Downfall of the Rajputs and the Conquest 
of India by the Turks, 1000 — 1200 

Tile general decline which marked the end of the 
tenth century in India led to a state of anarchy in which 
petty inde}>endent chiefs fought against one another. 'I'he 
absence of a strong state made it easy for foreigners 
to invade India and ultimately to coiKjuer it. India, 
given over to the internecine wars and the never-ending 
and aimless feuds of its princes, was utterly heedless 
of the fact that on the north-western frontier a new 
power \va< ari.sing, which was jwepared to utilise iu h 
this opportunity to harry and ])lunder the country from 
Kabul to .Soinnath and from Multan to Kalinjar. 

The Invasions of Mahmud of Ghazni.— Ghazni 
is one of the great strongholds of Afghanistan, it was 
conquered by Alptigin, an officer of the Turkish ruler 
of Bukhara, in 962. Sahuktigin, who was his son- 
in-law, became ruler of Ghazni in 977. He first 
extended his dominion by conquering the southern terri- 
tories of Afghanistan and Baluchistan, and then turned 
his attention eastwards. The ruler of Kabul then was 
Jayapala of the Hindu Shahiya dynasty. His kingdom 
included Eastern Afghanistan and the Punjab to the Beas 
river. Kabul, Waihind (Ohind) and Lahore were the 
important cities of this kingdom. The encroachments 
of Sahuktigin forced Jayapala into hostilities, but hc WH8 
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defeated and obliged to surrender the western parts of 
his territory. 

On the death of Sabuktigin in 997, his son, 
Mahmud, ascended the throne of (ihazni. He was a 
brilliant general and a capable ruler. He possessed 
indomitable energy and restless ambition. He was 
generous, just and upright. In fact he was one of the 
mightiest kings Asia has known. 

Mahmud was a Turk, and his forces were mainly 
recruited from the Turks. They fought on horseback 
with bows and arrows, and were matchless for their 
horsemanship. Under a capable leader they were almost 
irresistible. These Turks were the descendants of the old 
Sakas and Hunas, whose movements five hundred )ears 
before had shaken the continents of Asia and Europe. In 
the eleventh century the same people — now converted to 
Islam — resumed their ancient career, which within 
three centuries made them masters of a vast 
territory including the greater part of Asia, Egypt 
and Eastern Europe. 

The one great passion of Mahmud’s life was conquest 
and empire, and he devoted his whole career in pursuit 
of them. He was able to realize his ambition to a great 
extent. He conquered a great part of Central Asia and 
Persia, and was on the point of conquering the Caliph's 
territories when he died in 1030. 

He led many invasions into India with the object 
of gaining military glory and plunder. He looted and 
burnt many temples because they were the repositories of 
wealth, but he made few conversions by force. On the 
other hand, he employed many Hindu officers and soldiers 
in his army who fought for him in his wars in Persia 
and Central Asia. His religious persecutions were 
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directed mainly against the Muslim heretics who threatened 
to disturb the authority and peace of his empire. 

Of his Indian invasions the most important are given 
below : — 

(1) In 1008, Mahmud led an expedition against 
Anaiidapala, son of Jayapala. He attacked the combined 
forces of the Rajas of the Punjab and defeated them 
after a stubborn light; he then raided Nagarkot 
(Kangra). After this the Punjab was subdued and 
annexed. 

( 2 ) Mathura was sacked in 1018, and in the 
same year Kanauj was attacked. Rajyapala, the cowardly 
ruler of Kanauj, fled and the Sultan captured the city. 

(3) In 1019, Mahmud started for India to 
punish Ganda the Chandella, who had overthrown 
Rajyapala and placed his son on the throne. Ganda gave 
battle to the invader, but fled panic-stricken. In 1022, 
how'ever, Mahmud marched to Kalin jar. laifl siege to the 
fort, and compelled Ganda to submit. 

(4) The last important expedition of Mahmud in 
India was directed against Sornnath on the sea coast in 
Kathiawar. He started from Ghazni in 1025, passed 
Multan and traversing the Rajputana desert reached 
Anhilwara. The Solanki Raja of Gujarat fled, and the 
Sultan marched to Sornnath. He plundered the temple 
and returned, by w^iy of Sindh and Multan, to Ghazni. 

In these expeditions he obtained an enormous 
amount of w'ealth, wKich he used in adorning Ghazni, in 
encouraging literature and in maintaining an efficient army. 

India after Mahmud. — After the death of 
Mahmud, India had a res[)ite from foreign attacks for a* 
century and a half. But the princes of India, who had 
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again into their usual game of mutual warfare and 
destruction. While the Punjab had passed into the 
hands of the Turks, the fall of the Pratiharas had 
brought new dynasties into prominence. The most 
important of these in the north were the kingdoms of 
Delhi and Ajmer, Kaiiauj, Bundelkhand, Gujarat, Malwa 
and Bengal. 

The Chauhans of Delhi and Ajmer. — The Chauhans 
had established the kingdom of Sambhar in the ninth 
century. They were a vigorous set of rulers. In the 
eleventh century .Ajayadeva Chauhan built Ajmer, and 
removed the capital there. His grandson, A'igraharaj 
(Visaldeva), coiuiucred Delhi from the Tomaras, and 
repulsed the attacks of the Turks from the Punjab. He 
was a patron of scholars and himself a poet. Prithviraja, 
his nephew, ascended the throne about 1175 and ruled 
till 1192. 

Prithviraja. {»r Kai Ihthaiira, has l)ecome a legendary 
figure in Indian history, and many fanciful and romantic 
stories have been woven round his name, specially in 
the Prillmraja Rasa of the l^ard Chand. These stories 
have no historical value. 'J'liere is no dotibt, however, that 
he fought many wars with the Solankis, the Chandellas 
and the Gahadavadas. and gained great reputation as a 
warrior. He had to bear the attacks of Shahabuddin 
Muhammad Ghori. In the first encounter in 1191i 
Muhammad Gliori was defeated, but next year he came 
with a larger force and defeated and slew Prithviraja 
on the battle-field of Taraori or Tarain (near 
Thaneshwar), and the kingdom of Delhi and Ajmer 
passed into the hands of the Turks. 

The Gahadavadas of Kanauj. — Chandradeva 
Galmdavada seized Kanauj from the Pratiharas about the 
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end of the eleventh century (1091). He brought under 
his sway the districts of the Gangetic Doab. His 
grandson, Govind Chandra, was a powerful ruler who 
inflicted defeats on the kings of Bengal and Chedi. He 
ruled from 1110 to 1155. His son, Vijayachanda, main- 
tained the greatness of his kingdom and won a victory 
over the Ghaznavide prince of Lahore. Jayachanda 
succeeded him in 1169. He was the last ]>owerful 
Hindu king of Kanauj. IMuhammad Gliori defeated 
him in the battle of Chanda war (Etawali district) in 1194 
and plundered Benares. But ja}achanda’s successors 
continued to rule over Kaiiauj till its final annexation by 
Jltutmish. The Gahada\adas levied a poll-tax on the 
Muslims which was known as TurusJiha danda. 

The Chandellas of Bundelkhand. — Kannuk 
Chandella was the founder of the h<'u^e which freed 
Bundelkhand from the Pratiliara yoke. The Chandellas 
made Mahoha their ca|)ital in the beginning of the tenth 
century. King ^'asovannan ( 'haii<le11a conquered 
Kalinjar from the Kalachuris of Chedi, and nut only 
assumed independence Imt humbled the ruler of Kanauj. 
His successor, Dhanga C>50-KK)0), wa.'. the most 
])rominent king of the line He ruled over a territory 
extending from Kalinjar in the ca.‘'t to Gwalior in the 
west; the Jumna river formed its boundary on the north 
and the Betwa in the south. He was a great builder 
of temples. His .siai. (ianda (10(-K)-20), gave help 
to Anandapala in resisting ^Mahmud, lie dew Kaj^ajiala 
of Kanauj for showing cowardice in the war against 
]\Tahmud, hut hiiiwelf behaved fainl-lK-artcdly when 
l\fahmud invaded his teiiitories in 1(>21 22 

Among his succi's.sors the mo.st noted was Kirtivarma 
( 1060-1 KX)), wdio fought against the Kalachuris and 
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defeated their kin^. The later kinti^s of the line carried 
on wars ai^ainst the rulers of Malwa, Gujarat 
and Chedi. "Idie last kin*; was Paraniardideva 
(i’aniiala), wliose nflicers, Allia and Udal, fought 
valiantly against the Chauhan Prithviraja. Outhuddin 
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Aihak wrested Kalin jar from Ihin in 120vT 
But the C'handellas continued to rule over 
Bundelkhand for a long time after the loss of Kalinjar. 
Their tanks and temples are the memorials of their 

rule. 
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The Paramaras of Malwa. — Upendra, or Krishna 
Raja, was the founder of the Paramara dynasty of 
Malwa. The first important ruler of the line was Munja 
(974-95). He waged several wars against the 
Chalukyas of the Deccan, but was defeated and slain in 
995. His nephew was the celebrated Bhoja whose 
glorious reign lasted for forty years (1018-58). He 
was a very versatile genius. He was master of 
many branches of knowledge, a reputed author and 
a generous patron of learning. He was a successful 
administrator wlio souglit zealously to promote the 
welfare of his people. He built a tank for irrigation 
and a college for Sanskrit studies. He possessed an 
ardent martial spirit, for he carried on successful wars 
•against the neighbouring rulers of Gujarat, Deccan and 
Chedi. 

The capital of Malwa, during his reign, was Dhara. 
After Bhoja, Malwa fell Ujwn evil days. The Solanki 
rulers of Gujarat and the Kalachuris of Chedi combined 
to attack Malwa, and they destroyed its greatness. None 
of the later rulers rose to the eminence of Munja and 
Bhoja, although they continued to rule independently. 
About the middle of the twelfth century Siddhraja of 
Gujarat conquered Malwa, and the power of the 
Paramaras was greatly reduced. In 1235 Iltutmish raided 
Malwa, but it was finally annexed to the Sultanate of 
Delhi in the beginning of the foitrteenth centur}\ 

The Solankis of Gujarat^'Mulraj Solanki set 
aside his maternal uncle, the Chavada King of Pafan, 
and became its ruler. During the reign of his great 
grandson, Bhima (1021-63), Mahmud invaded and 
sacked Somnath. But the most famous ruler the 
line was Jayasinha Siddhraja (1093-1143), who CGII- 
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jiiered Malwa and exacted tribute from the Cliandellas. 
He rebuilt the temple of Somnath and erected other 
temples. His successor, Kuniarapala (1143-73), was 
equally powerful. He f ought against the Chauhans, 
the Paramaras and the other neighbouring princes. He 
had leanings towards Jainism. His son, Mulraj II, was 
on the throne when Muhammad Ghori invaded Gujarat, 
l)ut was defeated in 1178. The next king, Rhima II, 
had a long reign (1178-1241), but it was disturbed by 
the turbulence of the feudatories, specially the Vaghelas, 
who dethroned Bhima’s successor and usurped the 
kingdom. 

The Vaghelas liad to suffer from the attacks of 
Qut1)uddin Aibak whom they repulsed. But Gujarat 
was conquered a century later by the armies of 
Alauddin Khalji. 

The Palat and Senas of Bengal. — Mahipala’s 
long reign came to an end in 1030. After him 
Rajpala was a notable king who conquered North Bihar 
and was the overlord of Assam. His successors were 
unimix)rtant, and their rule was confined to West Bengal 
only. The Sena dynasty, which had been founded in 
the eleventh century, disputed their authority and l)ecame 
independent under Vijaya Sena. Vallala Sena and his 
son, Lakslimana Sena, ruled over Eastern Bengal (Gauda) 
from their capital Nuddiah. Under them Sanskrit 
literature flourished greatly. In the time of Lakshmana 
Sena, Muhammad bin Rakhtiar Khalji overran Bihar 
and Bengal. But the Senas continued to rule over 
Eastern Bengal till they were dispossessed by 
Iltutmish. 

^The Deccan^ — ^The Deccan was ruled by the 
vigorous kings of the line of Chalukyas from Kalyan 
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(in the Nizam’s dominions). They had to defend their 
kingdom on two frontiers, in the north from the attacks 
of the Paramaras and the Solankis, and in the south from 
the incii:\sions of tlie C holas. Tailapa, the founder of 
the dynasty, waged se\eral wars with Munja of Malwa, 
and ultimately defeated him and ])ut him to death. His 
general opposed and fought Mulraj Solanki. His 
successors maintained the struggle with varying success, 
for Rajaraja Chola and his successors harried the Deccan 
and gave much trouble to the Chalukyas. Their fortunes, 
however, turned with the accession of Vikramaditya 
(Vikramanka) to the throne in 1076. He had a 
comparatively ])eaeeful reign of nearly fifty years, during 
which his court was a great centre of learning. 

His death in 1125 marked the beginning of 
decline. The chiefs of the different parts of the Deccan 
began to break away from the centre. Vijjala, the 
minister of war. imprisoned his masten* and declared 
himself king in 1157. For nearly thirty years the 
usurper’s family remained in ])ower. During this i)eriod 
the important religious sect of Vir.saivas, or Lingayats, 
was established by Basava, and they rose in rebellion 
against the usurpers and t)ut an end to their rule. 

Meanwhile other chiefs also became independent. 
Among them were the Yadavas of Devagiri (Daulatabad) 
whose last indej)endent king wiis Ramchandra (1271- 
1309), whom Alauddin Khalji defeated in 1294. 
His successors atteinj>ted {o regain their ])ower but they 
failed, and the dynasty came to an end in 1318. 
The Hoysalas of iJvarasamudra (Halebid in Mysore), 
who were feudatories of the Chalukyas, asserted their 
independence under Vir Vallala (1172-1219). picy 
retained their power for nearly a century. But the 
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ixpedition of Malik Kafur in 1310 destroyed their 
:apital, and Muhammad Tughluq put an end to the 
dynasty in 1346. 

The South. — The successors of Rajendra Chola 
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met with reverse^ in their wars against the C'halukvas. 
But Kulottunga (1070-11 IS) was a powerful ruler, and 
he twice inva<le<l Kalinga. His death was followed by 
the disintegration of the Cholas. But the Pandyas who 
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subverted the kingdom in 1216 enjoyed only a brief 
period of rule. They had Muslim ministers to counsel 
them ^nd Muslim generals to fight for them, and when 
in 1310 Malik Kafur invaded the Coromandal coast, 
they fought bravely against the army of the north but 
without avail. With the fall of the Pandyas the old 
states of the south became extinct. 

(c). The State of Society and Civilisation, 700 — 1200 

Caste. — In the beginning of the period the caste 
system was already becoming rigid, although marriages 
were still permitted between men of higher and women 
of lower castes. This practice gradually ceased in the 
Rajput period. In the old times each caste had its own 
occupation, but this distinction had been gradually dis- 
appearing. A number of Rrahmans became rulers in 
the previous i)eriod and also in this period, and they 
followed other occui)ations like those of trade and 
agriculture. Some \’aisya and Sudra families 
attained kingship, while many Kshattriyas became 
cultivators. Thus birth and not occupation became the 
basis of caste. 

But an important change now occurred in the caste 
system. Each caste was divided into numerous sub- 
castes. The Brahmans became divided not only by Cotra. 
but also by place of residence, so that the five Gaudas, 
the five Dravidas and numerous other sub-sections like 
Nagar, Saraswat, Kashmiri, etc., appeared. A similar 
tendency operated among the Kshattriyas: in place of 
the old twofold division of the .S«>lar and Lunar families 
there were formed thirty-six clans of Rajputs. Besides 
these there appeared many sub-castes in the north and 
the Deccan. The Vaisyas also split up into sub-aites, 
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as well as the Sudras. Below them were the untouch- 
ables, whose occupations w’crc lowly and who were 
divided into many groups. 

With the formation of the sub-divisions, inter- 
marriage and inter-dining between castes disappeared, 
and the castes became exclusive. The custom of child- 
marriage s])rang uji, the remarriage of widows was 
prohibited, sail and self-immolation were revived. 

Religion. — The Buddhist religion became prac- 
tically extinct in India, except that in Magadha and 
Bengal the Palas patronised it for some time. Jainism 
(lid not suffer such a fate, although its following 
diminished greatly. For a long time it flourished in 
Kajputana, (iujarat, Malvva, the Deccan and the south 
hecau.se the rulers of these countries supported it. But 
the rise of the new Hindu .sects in the south and the 
north, and the conversion of the princes to these sects, 
led to its decline during this period. 

The aspect of Hinduism changed greatly. The 
study' of the J'cdas and the ])erformance of the Vedic 
sacrifices fell into al>eyancc. The worship of Vishnu, 
Siva and .Sakti became estal)li.shed. The Hindus took 
to idol worship, and ceremonies and rites multiplied. A 
large number of fasts, feasts, religious practices and 
pr(»hibitions came into popular use. While in the early 
(lays the Hindus who were converted to Islam were taken 
hack into Hinduism, in later limes re-conversion became 
iiiipossible. 

A numl)er of great Hindu religious reformers 
appeared in this jx*riod specially in the south. The 
great ,Sankaracharya, who taught the doctrine of pure 
monism, lived in the ninth century. Ramanuja, the great 
Vaishnava teacher, api'jeared in the eleventh century'. 
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There were many devotees of Vishnu and Siva in the 
Tamil lands who spread the doctrines of love and 
devotion to God. 

Islam entered into India during tin's period. 
Muhammad, the great prophet of Islam, was born in 
Mecca in 569. He created a new state in Ara]>ia, 
wliose rapid expansion is one of the most remarkable 
phenomena of history, lint the prophet was not a nation 
huikler onlw He was the messenger of a new faith. 
The religion which he taught is impressive in its doctrines 
and simple in its ritual. Islam teaches belief in one God 
who is the creator of all that lives and moves in the 
universe, and who excels all creatures in majesty and 
])r»wer. It teaches rcwn'iiee for the Ih'ophet wlio, as tlie 
messenger rtf God. invites men surren<1er themselves 
to the di\ine will, d'he ritual cd Nlaiu (xnisists ot 
the daiK pra\ers, fasting in the month of Kama/an. 
])ilgrimage to .Mecca, aial giving ol aims Aluhammad 
])reaelied that it was the duly of man to <leal 
charitably with tlu* p(M.r, the strangi-rs and the 
orph.ans, and to he gentle to all. He regarded 
tiie use of force' and vIoleiK'e as improper in 
the affairs f»f faith. 'I’he Aluslim rihgion insists upon 
the eeiuality of men, it doe', not a<lmil the need of 
])riestcraft. it is intolerant of super^'litioii .and it exalts 
faith and knowledge. 

ddie advent of Islam in India in the snutli dates 
hack to the seventh century. The Muslims were 
welcomed hv the Hindu princes because th-'V obtained 
much profit from their trade. The Naj.as of Malabar 
and the CV)romandal coast and rtf Gujarat allowerl them 
to settle in their dominion.s. The Rashtrakutas, whom 
they callerl Dalahra (Vallahha Kai). wen* very friendly 
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to them. The}/ were treated with respect, and allowed 
to practise their faith and to build their mosques. 

After their conquest of India they spread rapidly in 
the whole country. 

Administration. — The Rajput king was a here- 
ditary sovereign whose authority was unlimited and 
autocratic, though usually paternal. He was not assisted 
in administration by any popular assembly or council of 
ministers. He ai)pomted ministers and dismissed 
them at his pleasure. Tlie numlier of ministers varied 
from eight to twelve; among them the most important 
was the prime minister; other ministers were m charge 
of foreign affairs (peace and war;, revenue, treasury 
and army. Besides thei>e the chief (pieen, the heir 
aptiarent, the court priest (Puroliii) and tlie court 
a''trologer were important per>oii.^. 

The main busine.ss ol the state was administration, 
collection of re\enue, di^peiiMlion of justice, maintenance 
of peace and order, and defence. 1 ,egi "latum was un- 
known. for the u•de'^ nf laws wtie ocaided .i" sacred. 

JLach kingdom w.i" duide<l into pro\inces called 
I'liifkti (u* Miuuliil or l\\ishlui and each province into 
districts called risluiyu. which con"i"ted of a numher of 
^'lllages ((fniiiiii). 'flu* }*roviiicial ;iuth(»niie" were kiKwvii 
as Rajaslluiniyas i\icero\s), district authorities as 
/ ishdyaf'ijl is, and tlu' \illage headmen a" (> i aniiipotis. 
The revenue ami la\rs weie c<*llecte<l both in kind and 
tTlsh 

'I'he Iving wm" tlv fountain of justice. lie heard 
the important cases himself. Ihir (udiiKarv eases there 
were niagistraUs in iln' districts, who were assisted ]»y 
l>olice olTieeis for tlie aj>pre]ieiisi(»n of thle\es and 
criminals. 
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No difference was made between civil and 
criminal proceedings, and the punishments were similar 
for both kinds of offences. The Brahmans and the 
Kshattriyas were not punished with death for murder, 
but were expelled from the country and their property 
was confiscated. The punishments were severe, and 
trials by ordeal were common. The armies of the 
Rajput kings consisted of the levies of the Samantas 
(chiefs). The standing armies were small and rare. 
The elephants formed the main strength of the army as 
horses were few. The hulk of the army consisted 
of foot soldiers. The king was the leader in. battle, and 
his death or disappearance from the field was the signal 
lor the dissolution of the army. 

In the dominions of the Cholas the villages 
had a highly developed form of administration. The 
chief authority was vested in an assembly of a group of 
villages. They managed the lands, administered charities, 
collected taxe>, and. su))ervised roads, tanks, gardens 
and temples. They also disiKm.sed justice. The king’s 
officers superintended their work. The assemblies were 
constituted of elected representatives of wards into which 
the villages were divided. The assemblies formed 
committees for the ix*rformance of different functions. 

Literature and Art. — The Raji)ut kings were 
generous patrons of literature, and many of them were 
reputed authors themselves. There was nf) form of 
literature which was not cultivated, and l)<M>ks were written 
on scientific, legal an<l philosophical sul)je('ts. Among 
the poets who nourished during this ]K“ri(»d lUiaravi, 
the author of Kiratarjiiiiiya, and Magh, the author of 
SisHpalabadha belong to the early i)art of the eighth 
century. Jayadeva wrote GUa Govhula at the court of 
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King Lakshmana Sena (of Bengal). There were many 
noted writers of drama. Bhavabhuti, who lived in the 
first half of the eighth century, wrote a number of 
plays, among which Malaii Madhava is the most 
popular. It relates the love story of Malati, daughter 
of the king s minister, and Madhava, a young scholar. 



Jr(/i. Viir; cy of Iwdia, 

ITTIGI TEMPLE OF MAHAPEVA. 


V ishakhadatta is noted for his M udra-Rakslmsa. The 
l)lot is based on the in^litical intrigues of Chanakya, the 
Brahman minister ot t handragnpta Maurva. Pralxullia 
C liaudrodayu (*‘d'hc rise of the moon of knowledge”) 
of Krishna Misia, which exalts the \’aishnav:i faith, is 
a drama in which the actors are not human beings but 
syml.)oIs and abstractions. 
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seventy stories of a parrot, were also coint)ilccl. 

The liistorians of the age were Ihlhana, who 
wrote the life of Mkrama<litya Chalukya (1076-1172), 
and Kalhana of Kashmir, the author of Rajatarangini, 
a history of Kashmir. 

'Among writers on law tlie most tamoiis was 
Vijnanesvara, who wrote the commentary known as 
Milahshara, which is still regarded as a standard work 
on Hindu T.aw. 
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Sciences like mathematics, astronomy and medicine 
were cultivated, and important treatises were written on 
them. 

The kings of the Rajput period lavished their 
wealth in erecting temples, and their devotion and piety 
have studded the country with the most wonderful 
specimens of architecture. 1'hree types of temples were 
evolved. In the north the temples have towers 
iSliikhara) whicli rise in a continuous vertical line 
upwards; in the Chalukyan temples these towers are 
broken in stages; and in the Dravidian architecture of 
the south the stages l)ccome separate, so that the towers 
are really pyramidal piles of receding stories. 

The finest specimens of the northern style are the 
temples of Bhuvaneshwara in Orissa, the temples 
of Siva at Ihlaipur in Malwa, and at Khajuraho in 
Bundelkhand : of the Chalukyan style the temples at 
Halehid in Mysore, and Ittigi near Hyderabad; of the 
Dravidian style those at Kanchi, Tanjore, Madura, 
Trichinopoly, and other places. The Jainas were great 
builders too. Their temples on Mount Ahu and at 
Sravana Belgola are famous. 

(d). Causes of the Downfall of the Rajputs 

India reached a high degree of prosperity and 
civilisation during the Rajput period. Yet when its 
l^rinces and peoples came into conflict with the Arabs 
and the Turks, who were not superior to them in intellect, 
wealth or culture, they were unable to withstand their 
attacks. Why did they fail so signally? Some historians 
have sought to explain their defeat by the fact that 
the Indians were inhabitants of a warm country and 
therefore weak, lazy and timorous, while the conrpjerors. 
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vho hailed from cold regions, were strong, active and 
3rave. This is not true. The Indian princes and 
.heir followers showed the same fierce courage, the same 
liardy endurance and physical strength, the same untiring 
energy as their foreign enemies. In fact the Turks and 
Afghans who conquered the Rajputs, and the inhabitants 
of the Punjab, Rajputana and Sindh who were vanquished 
by the Turks, belonged to tbe same race. 

Nor was their religious zeal and piety of a higher 
order. Whatever may be true of the Muslims who 
fought under the first Caliphs, in later times they 
fought more for empire and wealth than for religion. 
Did not t!ie Muslim princes, tribes and clans carry on 
incessant wars against one another for supremacy and 
])Ower? The ties which bound the Turkish king and 
his chiefs were similar to the personal relations of the 
K.ajput prince and his Samanlas (chiefs). In either case 
the follower fought for the lord, and the battle hung 
upon the fate of the commander. Mis fall led in both 
cases to tbe flight of the army. 

The secret of tlie success of the invaders must be 
sought in other causes, the most important among which 
was the siq>criority of their social organisation. '1 he 
Hindu social system had no coherence or unity. The 
Hindus of India were one only in name. Ihcy were 
divided into numerous religious sects, and, therclore, did 
not form a single religions community. Not even did 
the member.s of a particular sect .act as a solid group, 
bc'cause religion wa^ mnie a jarsmial matter than an 
affair of the commimit\. Iliere was no common 
worship. Again, Hindu society was divided into 
numerous sections an<l among them there was im .sense 
of social oneness. There were numerous principalities 
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which were perpetually hostile to one another, and which 
took no interest in the humiliation of their neighbours at 
the hands of foreigners. Jn fact there was no sentiment 
of nationality, and no hostility against an alien because 
he was an alien. 

The Hindu caste system was based on privilege, on 
the distinction of high and low, on inequality. There 
could not be any affection and solidarity between the 
privileged and the unprivileged, the Brahman and the 
Sudra or the untouchable. Again there could not be much 
strength in a society where the business of defending it 
and ruling it was solely the concern of the small upper 
caste, where the \'aisya and the Sudra, who represented 
the mass of the population, were indifferent to what 
hap])ened to the state. The political interests to which 
the Kshattriyas were devoted were the fleeting fortunes 
of the ruling houses, not the permanent interests of 
culture, religion, society or country. The peoples of 
India were utterly lacking in unity, religious, political 
or social, their society was based on inequality and hence 
they were weak. 

On the other hand, their conquerors possessed social 
solidarity. Their social system was founded on equality, 
on the recognition of the worth of every individual, rich 
or poor, high or low. FA’en a slave had an opportunity 
to become an eni])cror. Hence, although the Turks and 
Afghans were divided into tribes and clans politically 
jealous of one another, they had greater fellow-feeling 
and mutual sympathy. 

Another cause of the failure of the Rajputs to 
resist the invaders was their military inferiority. The 
Indian armies were comi)osed of masses of untrained 
levies. The elephants, the chariots and the foot soldid'||;; 
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:arrying various kinds of arms formed the bulk of the 
irmy. Their movement was slow and their power of 
offence limited. In defence they could easily be thrown 
into confusion and made helpless. 

The Turks fought mainly on horse-back. They 
were the finest riders and archers of the world. They 
had a far greater range of effective operations. The 
onset of a cavalry scjuadron could hardly be checked by 
the undiscii)lined Indian infantry of those times. They 
could rapidly wheel round and attack the Indian mass 
from all sides. If repulsed they could retreat swiftly 
and save themselves from defeat; if successful, they 
simply butchered the congested ranks of .their opponents 
who moved only towards the centre. Thus the superior 
social structure of the Muslims, which evoked stronger 
sentiments of union and a higher sense of human worth, 
and the superior military tactics of the Turks were 
resjxmsihle for the trium])h of the invaders. 

^ 2* The Delhi Sultanate, 1200 — 1526 

From the first conquest of India by the Turks to 
llie establishment of the Mughal Empire is an age 
covering three centuries, during which Delhi was the 
centre of empire and its rulers belonged mainly to 
Turkish families. 

(a). The Muslim Conquest of India 

The Ghoris. — While the Kajputs of Northern 
India W(‘re exhausliug their power in internecine wars, 
a new dynasty w;is e‘^tahlishing a principality in 
Afghanistan at the expen.se of the ( lha/.navidcs. Afttr 
the death of Mahmud in 10d2, his empire liad fallen a 
prey to the wars of succession. Tlie Saljuq Turks, taking 
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advantage of its weakness, began to press upon it from 
the north, and the Chauhan Rajas of Delhi recovered the 
territories in the Southern Punjab, so that the empire was 
confined to Afghanistan and a portion of the Punjab only. 

Soon after, a more serious menace to (Ihaznavide 
power arose when the Chiefs of Ghor — a petty principality 
between Ghazni and Herat — came into conflict with them. 
In 1151 Alauddin Husain Ghori invaded the kingdom, 
captured Ghazni and l)urnt the city. The men were put to 
the sword, and the women and cliildren were sold into 
sIaver 3 ^ Alauddin's nephew, Muizuddin Muhammad bin 
Sam, put an end to the dynasty of Mahmud by seizing 
Khusrau Malik, the last ruler of the line, and by occupying 
the Punjab in 1186. 

The Ghoris, who thus came into prominence, i;reatly 
c.xtended their dominions under the leadership of the 
two brothers, Ghiyasiiddin Muhammad and Mui/.uddin 
Muhammad, better known as Shahabuddin Muhammad 
Ghori. Ghi\asu(Mm, the elder of the two, was king at 
Ghor, and the lounger, Muhammad tibori. was his tru^ti'd 
general whose \ittories founded the emjure. 

The object of Muhammad Gliori’.s invasions of 
India was threefold, lirst to punish and owrthrow the 
Muslim heretics who had established swa\ in Multan; 
.secondly, to wreak vtmgeaiice iipnii the duiastv of 
Mahmud which gn\erned the Ihnijah ; ami thirdl\', to 
establi.sli (jhori dominion in India. 

The first (»bject was accomplished in two ex]>editions 
(117L-8), wdien Multan .and rduhli were l.ikm and the 
heretics were tiprooled. 

In order to rcah.se tlu' secrmd (>l>iecl, Muhammad 
made an alliance with the Raja of Jammu, aixl led .several 
exj)editions into th(! Punjab (1179-86). In the last 
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expedition Klmsrau Malik was taken prisoner and sent 
lo Ghazni, wliere later he was put to death. Thus the 
Punjab came info the possession’ of the Choris. 

ddie desire to conquer India had taken an early 
liold of the mind of Muhammad. In 1178 he had led 
an army from Multan throut^h the desert of Rajputana 
((» Anhilwara, the capital of Gujarat. Raja Bhim Vaghela 
ofTered rcsi.stance, and inflicted uiKmiliim a defeat so ^reat 
that he was compelled to retreat. In 1191, however, 
after he had acquired the Punjab, he again tmrsued his 
old designs and captun'd Iihatinda, which belonged to 
iIk' kingdom of IkTii. Priih\iraia advanced to attack 
him. and the (ihori and ( hauhan forc(‘s met at the field 
of Taraori. Muhammad Ghori was defeated and his 
Commandant had to surrender Bhatinda, 

'Idle next year (1P^2) Muhammad returne<l to wipe 
out the disgrace, and won a complete' \ictory on the same 
field of battle over I’rithviraja who fell fighting. The 
kingdom of Delhi and Ajmer jtassed int(» the hands of 
the invaders. d'he kingdom of Kanauj was attacked 
two years later, ja\achanda was defeated and slain at the 
battle of Ghandauar (near hdawahl, and Benares was 
occupied. In 110(>, ]k- took Bayana and invested Gwalior, 
uhich was allowed to remain in the ])o^session of the 
]\nja on pavment of tribute. 

Meanwhile Outbuddin .Aibak, the viceroy of the 
Glioris in India, had captured many fortrovses including 
JTansi^ Meerut, Delhi. Koil and Ajmer. In 1195 he 
invaded Gujarat and plundered .\nhihvara. an<l two years 
later again defi .ated Bhima of < iujarat. 

An officer of Aibak, namely. Ikhtiyaruddin 
Muhammad bin Bakhtiar Khalji, invaded Bihar and 
sacked the Buddhist monasteries. In 1202 he marched 
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on Nuddiah, the capital of Bengal, and seized it. He 
then overran the province and made Lakhnauti or Gaur, 
the capital of the conquered territories. 

In the same year Qutbuddin Aibak attacked 
t*armal, the Raja of Kalinjar, who was defeated and 
wild agreed to jiay tribute. Aibak then captured Mabol»a, 
Kalpi and Badaun. 

Afuhammad Ghori’s last exploit in India was to put 
down the revolt of the Khokars in 1206. He subdued 
them, and was returning to (ibazni, when he wa« 
assassinated by a Muslim fanatic. 

Character and Estimate of Muhammad Ghori. — 
Mubammad was possessed of many qualities like the 
great Mahmud ,*■ he patronised learned men, was 
generous, just and (iod-f earing. Although he cannot 
l)e compared with Mahmud in generalship, his conquests 
were Ijetter organised and, therefore, more stable. But 
it must be remembered that Mahmuds ambitions lay 
in carving out an empire in the west, and his invasions 
of India were mainly undertaken for the purpose of 
securing the means by which his aim could be realised. 
Neither Mahmud nor Muhammad was a fanatic. 
Although both harried and slaughtered the followers of 
heretical Muslim sects, neither of them made any forced 
cfniversions in India on a large scale. Mahmud and his 
successors had Hindu soldiers and f>fficers in their armies 
who fought their Muslim enemies. Muhammad attacked 
the Ghaznavide ruler of Lahore in allialice with the Hindu 
Raja of Jammu. Both sacked and plundered temples, 
but only tho.se of their enemies and during the operations 
of war. Conqtiest and war were regarded in tho.se times 
as the neces.sary )>art of a king’s duties. The Hindu 
Kshattriya kings i)erfornicd this duty by the Digvijam 
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(world conquest), and the Muslim rulers by invading 
non-Muslim territories and bringing them under their 
sway. Muhammad's wars were inspired by the desire 
for glory. 

(b). Tke Slave Sultans, 120^1290 

At the time of Muhammad's death the Ghori empire 
was divided into a numl)cr of provinces which were 
governed by^ viceroys. Tajuddin Yilduz was governor 
of Kiniian, Nasiriiddin Qabacha of Multan and 
Sindh, Outhuddin Aihak governed Hindustan, while 
Ikhtiyaruddiu held Bengal. Qutbuddin was a trusted 
general who had won many victories and reduced many 
forts. He was wise, active and energetic and possessed 
a magnanimous spirit. The Turkish officers elected him 
king of Hindustan on the death of Muhammad in 1206. 
Both Qabacha and Ikhtiyaruddiu acknowledged him as 
sovereign. In this manner he became the first independent 
Muslim ruler of India. His rule, however, lasted for 
only four years, for in 1210 he fell from his horse 
while playing polo and died. 

^ ^ lltutmish, 1210-36. — T he iioljles residing at the 
capital of Delhi did not favour the accession of 
Qutbuddin’s son to the throne. They supported 
iltutniish who was then governor of Badaim, and with 
their help he ascended the throne in 1210. 

The reign ^f lllutmisli was occupied with wars and 
expeditions. He had to fight with his rivals for the 
llirone. to su])press the revolts of his governors and 
"dicers, and to lea<l exjnililions against llie Hintlu Rajas 
who had recovered vS(*me of the forts taken by Aibak. 
Udien he found his hands free from these wars, he 
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organised attacks on the Hindu kingdoms which had not 
recognised the supremacy of the Turks. 

He first defeated Qutbuddin’s son who had taken 
possession of Delhi. Next he proceeded to Lahore 
which had been occupied by Yilduz. He defeated 
Yilduz in 1216, imprisoned him and later executed 
him. Qabacha, who had seized Lahore after the defeat 
of Yilduz, was driven away and the Punjab came under 
his rule. 

At this time the Mongols appeared upon the frontier 
of India in ])iirsuit of Jalaluddin, a Central Asiatic king. 
But fortunately they retired, and did not cross the Indus. 
Qabacha had to protect Sindh from JalaluddiiTs encroach- 
ments, and lltutmish was not molested by him for 
many years. In 1228 lltutmish made up his mind 
to put an end to his rival. He marched into Sindh and 
so vigorously pursued Qabacha that the latter drowned 
himself in the Indus. Multan and Sindh w^ere annexed 
to the Delhi empire. 

This success over his rivals made lltutmish the 
undisputed master of Northern India. In 1225 he 
turned his attention to Bengal which had assumed 
independence under Jwaz, a Khalji nol)lc. The reljel 
officer w^as defeated and later killed by the royal forces. 

The fortresses of Ranthambhor and Gwalior, which 
had been partially subdued, w’ere again attacked and the 
province of Malwa was raided and much booty obtained. 
When proceeding against the Khokars the Sultan fell ill, 
and died on his return to Delhi in 1236. 

lltutmish was the fir.st Muslim ruler under whom 
the whole of India conquered h}' the d'urk> was united. 
Although his commands w’eie obey(*d in all the conquered 
provinces, the title of the slave Sultan to the thro&e 
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of Delhi was never very strong, and, tlierefore, Iltutmish 
obtained a conlinnation of the, title from the Caliph of 
Jlaghdad, who was regarded as the highest s])iritual and 
earthly authority among the Muslims. 

fltutmish was a ruler of unusual vigour. During his 
reign of twenty-six years he never showed any relaxa- 
tion from the labours of maintaining his empire which 
was threatened by enemies from within and without. In 
fact he left to his successors a dominion larger than the 
one he had received, and he aKo laid the foundations of 
a system of administration which lasted for a long time. 
He was not only a good soldier and administrator, but 
also a patron of learned and pious men and a great 
builder. Of his buildings the tjutub Minar of Delhi 
is the most famous. 

The Ten Years of Anarchy. — Confu^i(m jircvailed 
in the realm during the ten vears fullowmg the death of 
lltutmish. d'he lojrty Slaves of lltutnu^h. who were 
his chief oHicers, had formed themselves into a league 
which .attemiited to dictate the policy of the state and to 
raise tct the throne rulers Mibseiwient to them; and they 
thwarted every attemjit to diminish their power. Sultana 
Ra^ia, who had b(‘en nominated to the throne by her 
father, reigned for a little oxer three \ears 1 1236-39) 
and was deposed by the Forty. Her successors were 
mere puppets. 

Their reigns were “ full of murder, treachery and 
ntrigue.” The IMongols, wdio since 1216 had been 
overing on the Indian frontier, now entered India and 
ippeared before Lahore. 1'he governor made a feeble 
lefence and the city fell into their hands in 1241, and 
hey harried Multan, Sindh, and the Punjab. In the 
past, Bengal and P>ihar became independent and the 
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Hindu Raja of Orissa successfully marched through 
Bengal in 1243, 

Nasiruddin Mahmud, 1246-66.— The siUialion in 
the kingdom was desperate when Nasiruddin Mahmud, 
a son of Iltutmish, was raised to the throne by the nobles 
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in 1246. In Balban he found a supremely capable 
minister who guided the destinies of the state for the next 
forty years. Although Mahmud occupied the throne, 
Balban, his lieutenant, was the real ruler. After his 
death Balban assumed the kingship in name as well as 
in fact. 

Balban was faced with two difficult problems — firstly 
the defence of the country from the invasions of the 
Mongols, and secondly the establishment of order in the 
kingdom. The two problems w'cre connected, because 
internal disorder gave encouragement to the Mongols 
to attack the kingdom. 

The main factors in the creation of internal 
disorder were two — the recalcitrant league of the Forty 
Slaves and tlie turbulent Hindu barons and chiefs. In 
order to realise the difficulties of B)alban it is necessary to 
understand tlic position of the h^orty Slaves and the Hindu 
chiefs. The conquest of India by Muhammad Gliori and 
his captains, Ail)ak and lltutmish, had led to the mili- 
tary occupation of the country. The conquerors, however, 
had not sufficient officers and men to undertake the direct 
administration of the conquered lands. Therefore they 
divided the country into provinces, and entrusted the 
command of the fortresses, from which the provinces 
iz'ilayat) could be controlled, to their important and 
trusted officers Ui^alis and Mnqfas) who where required 
to maintain troops and collect revenues. Again, in the 
absence of a regular civil service, the estates of the Hindus 
were allowed to remain in the hands of the Hindu Rais 
and Rajas, and the old Hindu village organisation was 
left undisturbed. Thus Ixitween the king and his subjects 
were two kinds of intermediaries, vh., the Muslim 
commanders and the Hindu chiefs. 
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In the time of Iltutmish the important commanders 
formed the league of the. Forty. They were jealous of 
the ascendancy of Ralhan and desired to bring about 
his downfall. Their intrigues and revolts were a source 
of great disturbance. The Hindu chiefs, who had their 
own castles and retainers, and who paid their revenues 
only under compulsion or fear, took advantage of this 
state of disafifection to refuse payment and to assert their 
inde])endence. Circumstances helped the rebels. The 
country was in that period thinly populated and largely 
covered with forests, through which passed roads com- 
municating with the provinces. It was easy to defy 
authority and hold ig) the movement of the royal troops 
in the jungles. Throughout the reign of ]\Iahmud, 
Balban, whose authority depended upon the support and 
confidence of the Sultan, was continually thwarted 
by the Forty, and their conduct gave encouragement to 
the Hindus and the Mongols. 

The Punjal; and Multan were the first to 
receive Balbaifs attention. In 1246 he recovered the 
Fkinjab from the enemies, punished the Khokars and 
drove out the ^Mongols. He spent the next five years 
in subduing the Hindu chiefs in the Doab (between 
the Ganges and the Jumna) and the Mewat (territory 
south of Delhi and including Mathura and Alwar), and 
in sending expeditions to Gwalior, Chanderi and Malwa. 
His successes made the Forty redouhlf their efforts to 
destroy his influence, and in 1253 they succeeded 
in |)ersuading Mahmud to banish him from Delhi. But 
his removal was followed by disturbances in all parts 
of the realm, and all the great nobles urged upon him 
to resume authority. In 1254 the Sultan recalled Balban 
and dismissed his enemies from office. 
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Balban at once took strong measures to put down 
the rebellious chiefs. The disobedient governors were 
deprived .of their office, and chased out of the kingdom. 
Those who made their submission, however, were for- 
given. While these affairs were going on the Mongols 
invaded the Punjab. Balban summoned the armies to 
meet the invaders who retired to Persia. At the same 
time expeditions were sent against the chiefs of the Doab 
and Mewat who were creating disorder. The Mewatis 
were punished in 1260 with terrible ferocity. The 
stern measures seem, however, to have produced the 
desired effect, for during the following years there was 
quiet in the kingdom. 

; ^Balban, 1266 -86. — On the death of Nasiruddin 
Mahmud, Balban ascended the throne in 1266. He was 
now able to accomidish his task with greater facility, lie 
reformed the administration and re-asserted the power of 
the king. Among his important measure.^ were the re- 
organisation of the army and increase of its efficiency, the 
establishment of a spy system in order to keep himself 
informed of the doings of the officials and of happenings 
in the kingdom, and the rigorous dispensation of justice 
irrespective of persons. He api)ointed trusted officers — 
usually his relatives, to the important provincial governor- 
ships, and gave the charge of the Frontier Provinces to 
his ablest son. He removed susixictcd officers from 
their posts, closely scrutinised the grants made to them, 
and frequently transferred them. He cleared the jungles 
round Delhi and the Doab. and built roads which were 
properly guarded. I To undertook no expeditions for the 
extension of bis doniinitms. but prevented all encroach- 
ments on his frontiers. At his court he observed a rigid 
etiqtiette, and flowed iu> unseeml\ or undignified conduct. 
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The effect of these measures was that the kingdom 
enjoyed a peace which was little disturbed by rebellions. 
The Hindus of Mewat and the Doab were kept in effective 
check, and the only rebellion he had to suppress was 
that of Tughril, governor of Bengal, who in 1279 
withheld the tribute and repudiated his allegiance to 
Delhi. Balban marched into Bengal, defeated and slew 
him and made a terrible example of those who had 
participated in the rebellion. 

The north-west frontier, which was menaced 
several times by the advance of the Mongols, was well 
guarded by his governors of Multan and Samana. But 
in 1285, Prince Muhammad, his eldest son, was 
killed fighting against them, and the shock hastened the 
death of the aged Sultan. 

Baiban’s Character. — Balban had an exalted idea 
of the kingly office, and his behaviour was dignified and 
reserved, lie was a strict disciplinarian, a hard-working 
monarch who e.xpected his officers to maintain a high 
standard of efficiency, lie was severe on his lieutenants, 
and terrible in punishing the unruly and disobedient. He 
was a vigorous administrator and an intrepid general. 
He was a loving father and a kind-hearted man, who 
was fond of learning and culture. 

Balban’s Successors.^ — Balban's eldest son, 
Muhammad, had died before his father; the second son, 
Bughra Khan, was governor of Bengal and he did not 
aspire to tlie crown of Delhi. Balban had nominated 
Kai*Kluisrau, son of Muhammad, as his successor, but 
the nobles raised Kaiqubad, .son of Bughra, to the throne. 
Kaiqubad was a lx>y who gave himself up to pleasure, 
and liis minister, Nizaniuddin, carried on the govgn- 
ment. The minister’s partiality and insolence IcC^io 
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hostilities between the Turki and the Khaiji nobles. At 
last Jalaluddin Firoz Khaiji seized the power, and 
Kaiqiibad was ignoniiniously killed. 

Administration of the Kingdom under the 
Slave Sultans.— The kingdom was divided into 
provinces in charge of governors. But the exact 
boundaries of these provinces were not marked out. 
The provinces were of two types, those which centred 
round Delhi and those which were on the confines of the 
kingdom. Delhi and its environs formed a province 
by itself, but it was governed directly by the king. The 
provinces were about twenty in number. 

Each province had a capital town which 
was the .stronghold of the governor. Here 
resided the garri.son of troop.s which ke^it the 
country under control. The go\ernor not only 
was responsible for maintaining jieace and order, 
but also for collecting revenue. The villages 
in the province paid the land revenue, either directly 
to the officers appointed by the governor^ or to the 
persons to whom the king granted or assigned the 
revenue, or to their old chiefs (Rajas and Rais). The 
number of villages directly paying to the government 
officials was small, so also was the number of grant- 
holders or assignment-holders. Most of the villages 
were in the hands of Hindu chiefs, who were constantly 
relielling against authority. 

The villages were grouped into Parganas. Each 
PATgana had a headman and an accountant (Cluiudhn 
and Qammgo). The village headman and accountant 
were called Muqaddam and Patwari respectively. 

The assignments, or Iqfas, were given to troopers 
and commanders for military service, Grants, ^whkb 
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did not involve liability to military service, were made 
to men of religion and learning. 

The government dealt with the holders of assignments 
.Hid the chiefs, and did not interfere in their relations 
with the peasants and cultivators : its revenue consisted 
of receipts from lands directly administered by its 
uificials iKJiaho), and the revenue remitted from 
provinces by the assignment-holders and chiefs. In the 
collection of revenue the government “ aimed at a peace- 
ful and contented peasantry, raising ample produce and 
paying a reasonable revenue." The collectors of this 
revenue were mainly Hindu village officials, and the 
intermediaries between the villages and the state were 
also largely Hindu chiefs. The Muslim commanders 
and governors were few, and they held the country by 
means of garrisons maintained in fortresses scattered 
over the land. The Muslim system of administration 
differed little from that of the Hindus. The Muslim 
.Sultans replaced Hindu Rajas, but the Hindus were 
treated with justice and tolerance, although there were 
occasional cases of tyranny. The Muslim rulers were 
not actuated by a desire to propagate Islam by force, 
or to administer the country in accordance with the 
wishes of narrow-minded and bigoted theologians. 

(c). The KhaljU, 1290—1320 

Jalaluddin Khalji, who ascended the throne in 
1290, was an old man. He was kind, gentle, simple and 
forbearing. He was not disposed to take stern nifiiajkircs 
against the rebels. He forgave even those who enter- 
tained seditious designs against his rule or raised the 
standard of revolt. He was a peace-loving man, who 
led few conquering exj^editions. He allowed even the 
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Mongols to settle down in the neighbourhood of Delhi. 
They were converted and were known as the new 
Muslims. They were responsible for much intrigue and 
disorder. 

The only noteworthy event of his reign was the raid 
of Alauddin on Devagiri in 1294. Alauddin, who 
was the nephew and son-in-law ol the Sultan, was 
governor of Kara and C)udh. His mind was poisoned 
against his uncle by his counsellors and the intrigues of 
his wife and mother-in-law. He was very ambitious 
and desirous of establishing a principality for himself. 
He had heard of the fabulous wealth of the Deccan, 
and he also knew of the divisions and feuds of the princes 
in that region. He determined to take advantage of 
their weakness to obtain the booty which he could utilise 
in realising his aims. Without informing the Sultan of 
his project he led an expedition to the south. He 
marched through Central India and the Vindhyan region 
and arrived before Devagiri. Ramchandra Yadava was 
taken unawares. He was utterly unprepared for the 
littack, for his son, Sankar, had gone southwards with 
Tne greater part of the army. He, therefore, made 
proposals of peace which Alauddin accepted. Sankar, 
who now returned to Dc\agiri, disapproved of the terms 
and offered battle, but his forces were defeated and 
Ramchandra had to sue for peace again. He had to 
pay an enormous indemnity, and Alauddin returned to 
Kara with an immense quantity of gold and other 
preddus articles. 

Jalaluddin set out from Delhi to congratulate his 
nephew on the success of his wonderful exploit, and to 
claim the state’s share of the booty. The crafty 
nephew, who was aiming now at the throne of Ddhi 
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lured the trustful uld man to Kara unarmed and 
unattended )>y his Iroups. While embracing him he gave 
a sign, and his men murdered the Sultan and his 
companions. 

; Alauddin, 1296-1316. — Alauddin was now pro- 
claimed king, and he proceeded to Delhi where he won 
over the nobles and the army by lavish bribes. The 
tMiipire which he thus ac(|uire<l by treachery, he 
ruled for twenty years (12%-Idlf)j yvith unprecedented 
success. 

Since the death of Balban, through the yveakness 
of his successors, the change of dynasty, and the mildness 
of Jalaluddin, the central authority had become weak. 
The usual consequences followed : the Mongols resumed 
their annual plundering raids, the Muslim noblemen were 
disaffected against the neyv dynasty, and the Hindu 
chiefs became rebellious. Alauddin faced the difficulties 
boldly, and adopted strong measures to overcome them. 
The success that he attained gave him the opportunity 
fully to satisfy his desire for conquest and glory. His 
reign falls into four periods. 

I. During the first period (1296-1302) Alauddin 
yvas mainly engaged in repelling the Mongol invasions, 
lighting the Rajputs and reducing their forts, and 
suppressing the insurrections of the noblemen, the 
new Muslims, and others. The only conquest of the 
)jeriod was that of the kingdom of Gujarat- Anhilwara, 
the capital yvas captured, Raja Karan fled to 
Devagiri and Alauddin appointed his own governor 
to administer the country. Alauddin then began to 
entertain very grand designs of conquest and religious 
reform, but he found that it was impossible to realise 
them without establishing permanent order and without 
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removing the principal factors of disturbance which had 
gained strength in the previous reigns. 

The Muslim nobility had been allowed to become 
strong by the neglect of the Sultans in scrutinising 
their affairs. They were disaffected and they plotted 
against the state in their social gatherings. The Hindu 
chiefs had grown prosperous during the weak and mild 
rule of Alauddin’s predecessors, and wealth had made 
them proud and seditious. 

In 1302 Alauddin issued several ordinances against 
both. He confiscated all the religious endowments given 
to the Muslims, all the lands held as free gifts or as 
private property, and he ordered the collectors to realise 
the full amount of revenue. He established a body of 
spies- who reported to the king everything which happen- 
ed in the houses of the Muslim nobility. He prohibited 
wine parties, and ordered that no social gatherings and 
marriages should take place without his permission. 

Against the Hindu chiefs his decrees were even 
more severe. He reduced their income by fixing the 
share of, the state at one half of the produce of land, 
by abolishing their perquisites, and by levying a tax on 
grazing lands. Thus the chiefs were impoverished, and 
the surplus income came into the royal treasury. 
Deprived of their income the chiefs were unable to keep 
horses, or carry arms, or enjoy luxuries. 

These measures achieved the object in view, and 
(lurnig the remainder of his reign there was no serious 
revolt. 

II. 1302-07. — The task of establishing order 
and security within the kingdom was now complete and 
the Sultan turned his attention to the external foes of 
the kingdom. The Mongols had invaded India sevtnd 
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times already during his reign* Their first serious 
incursion had been in 1299, under Qutlugh Khwaja, 
wlien they had reached Delhi, but were compelled to 
retreat by the valour of the royal troops under Zafar 
Khan. In 1302, while the Sultan’s armies were 
engaged in Mewar and the Deccan, they appeared in 
India again, and swiftly overran the Punjab and laid 
siege to Delhi, but they retired from India suddenly. 
'I'lieir lepeated invasions, however, made it necessary 
to devise methods to save India from their 
menace.” 

Plans for increasing the strength of the army were 
drawn up, but the difficulty was how to pay the addi- 
tional troops without increasin’^ greatl\ the ex))enses of 
the state, 'fhe difficulty was overcome Iw fixing the 
salary of the soldiers at a low figure, and at the same time 
regulating the prices of the necessaries of life so as to 
make them cheap. Accordingly regulations were made in 
1309 by which the prices of the articles of food and other 
necessaries were fixed. Methods were adopted to main- 
tain a constant and abundant supply of them, and officers 
were appointed to superintend the markets in order to 
l)revent dishonest dealings on the part of the merchants. 
\ot much hardship was caused by the regulations because 
liigh prices ruled only in Delhi and its suburbs. 

These measures enabled the Sultan to maintain 
a large standing army which challenged the Mongols 
whenever they crossed the Indian frontier, punished them 
and drove them across the Indus. After this' the 
Mongols did not venture to invade India during 
Alatxldin’s reign. 

During this period '(1301 -07) Alauddin made the final 
cotMpOSt of Ranthambhor (1301), which w^as defended by 
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Hammir and his faithful Muslim general, Mir 
Muhammad Shah, but was lost because of the treachery 
of his two Hindu commanders, Ratipala and Krishnapala. 

Next year he turned to Mewar, captured Chitor and 
carried Rana Ratan Singh a prisoner to Delhi. By 1305 
the cities of Ujjain, Mandu, Dhar, and Chanderi were 
conquered and Malwa was annexed. Thus the whole of 
Northern India was brought under the sway of the Delhi 
empire. 

III. 1307-13. — The affairs of the Deccan now 
(lenianded Alauddiii’s attention. There were four 
important kingdoms in India south of the Vindhyas. The 
Yadava kingdom, with its capital at Devagiri, occupied the 
western half of the Deccan ; the Kakatiya kingdom, with 
Warangal as its capital, occupied the eastern half; the 
Hoysalas occupied the territories to the south of the 
Krishna river, with their capital at Dvarasamudra ; and 
in the extreme south was the kingdom of the Pandyas, 
who had reduced the Cholas to a position of subordination. 

The Yadavas had agreed to pay tribute in 1294, 
but had failed to remit it for some years, and had given 
refuge to Raja Karan who had fled from Gujarat when the 
Delhi armies invaded it in 1298. Malik Kafur was 
entrusted with the command of the exj)edition. He laid 
waste the country and obliged Ramchandra to sue for 
peace. On the death of Ramchandra, his son, Sankar, 
became the ruler, but he defied the imperial authority. 
Malik Kafur attacked Devagiri, put Sankar to death and 
amiaced the Yadava territories. 

In 1308 Malik Kafur was sent to Telingana, 
the kingdom of the Kakatiyas. Raja Pratap Deva shut 
himself up in the fort of Warangal, but after a long 
siege submitted, offered his treasures and agreed to pay 
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tribute. He was allowed to retain his kingdom as a 
feudatory of the empire. 

Soon after Malik Kafur returned to the south to 
.subdue the Hoysala kingdom. He marched from 
Devagiri to Dvarasamudra (Halebid in Mysore State). 
Vira Ballala, the Raja, was captured in the attack upon 
the capital, and much booty fell into the hands of Kafur. 
'J'he Hoysalas became vas.sals of the Sultan of Delhi. 

bT'om Dvarasamudra, Kafur ])roceeded further 
south, and entered the J’andya kingdom in resj)onse to the 
appeal of one of the Pandya princes who was fighting 
his brother for the throne. Malik Kafur plundered 
Srirangani and Madura, and defeated both the brothers. 
Jle returned to Delhi in 1311 laden with the immense 
siioil which he had seized in the south. 

The elTect of Mahk Ka fur’s expeditions in the 
1 )eccan and the south was that the kingdom of Devagiri 
was annexed, and the kingdoms of the Kakatiyas and 
the Hoysalas became tributary to the Delhi empire. 
Alauddin’s empire thus comprised the whole country 
from Multan to Madura, and from Sonargaon to Thatta 
and Broach. Delhi was its centre, immediately round 
Delhi were provinces where Alauddin’s government had 
brought the people directly into relations with his 
officers. Here the policy as laid down in the ordinances 
was fully carried out and authority was centralised. But 
in the outlying provinces the old system continued. 

IV. 1313-16. — The last years of Alauddin were 
unhappy. Malik Kafur, who was his favouiite, 
had been made his chief lieutenant. He intrigued 
against Khizr Khan, the eldest son of the Sultan, and 
brought about his imprisonment. He also disgraced 
othei; hoblemen, and these tyrannical acts produced much 
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discontent. Rebellions brpke out in the provinces, and 
the Sultan, whose health had been {ailinj,^ for some time, 
was unahle to hear the shock of these events. He fell 
seriously ill and died in 1316. 

Alauddin’s Character-— /Matuldin was a most 
remarkable ruler. He combined in himself the qualities 
of a bold and adventurous soldier, a stern and resolute 
administrator and an unscrupulous hut clear-headed 
statesman. His expedition to Devagiri was a marvellou.s 
undertaking which showed great leadership. The 
measures taken to suppress internal disorders and 
to maintain a standing army were statesmanlike, and 
they were executed with <le(ermination. But in dealing 
with his enemies or with rebels, his ferocity knew no 
hounds, and in the attainment of his objects he was 
ruthless, and cared neither for friends nor relations. 
His memory will ever remain stained with the Mood of 
his gentle and unsuspecting uncle. 

His policy was not determined by religious laws 
and injunctions, for he paid little heed to the advice 
of priests. He was a practical ruler whose conduct was 
guided by the circumstances of the times and the needs 
of the situation. 

Alauddin was fond of architecture, and among the 
monuments of his reign are the mosque at the Dargali 
of Nizamuddin Auliya (at Delhi ), and the Alai gate at 
the Outub Mosque. His court was attended by many 
literary men, among whom the most famous was Amir 
idAsrau, who wrote not only in Persian but also in 
Hindi. 

Alauddin’s Suceetaors.— On the death of Alauddin, 
Malik Kafur imprisoned his sons and raised a lAAl to 
the throne. But the other nobles slew J^|^£|a|d 
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j)roclaimccl Mubarak kin^^ Muliarak undid the work of 
his father and witlidrcw his measures. He took steps to 
quell the revolts in the provinces, and finally annexed 
and colonised Devagiri in 1318. But conspiracies were 
started against him, and he suppressed them with great 
bloodshed. He became addicted to vice, and his trusted 
favourite, Khusrau Khan, treacherously murdered him. 
Khusrau now assumed the reins of government, hut 
his behaviour alienated every one. Ghiyas-ud-Din Tughltui, 
who was governor of Multan, then advanced upon Delhi, 
defeated Khusrau’s forces and put him to death. 

(d). The Tughluqs, 1320 — 1413 

Ghiyas-ud-Din Tughluq Shah was an old man when 
he came to the throne. But he was a strong and capable 
lulef, and within a short time he restored peace and 
order in the kingdom. He enforced again the good 
laws of Alauddin, and undertook measures to encourage 
agriculture. For example, he dug canals to extend 
tlie area under cultivation, and he fixed low 
rates of land-tax so as to give relief to cultivators 
and to encourage them to bring waste lands under the 
jilough. The tax on Hindu chiefs and landlords 
was, however, kept high, and they were not allowed to 
ijrow wealthy. The postal system was perfected. Horse- 
men and runners were posted at short distances along 
the roaMs to carry letters with as much speed as possible 
from one stage to the next. 

The replacement of the old dynasty ]>y a new ruler 
led, as usual, to troubles in the distant provinces of the 
<‘nipire. The Kakatiya Raja of Warangal repudiated 
the atidiority of the Sultan, and Tughluq Shah sent his 
on Ikflliainmad to subjugate him. Muhammad marched 
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to Warangal. But the evil counsels of his favourites led 
him to form designs of assuming the royal authority. 
The chief nobles, however, turned against him, and the 
Hindus compelled him to retire. He returned to Delhi 
and begged forgiveness of his father, who allowed 
him to lead another expedition to Warangal. The Raja 
was then forced to surrender, and the kingdom of 
Telingana was again made subject to Delhi. 

In Bengal the descendants of Balban ruled the 
country owing little allegiance to Delhi. A civil 
conflict broke out among them, and Tughluq Shah took 
advantage of it to interfere with their affairs. He 
proceeded to Bengal and brought under his control both 
Western and Eastern Bengal. 

Meanwhile, Prince Muhammad, who had returned 
from the Deccan, was making prei)arations to usurp 
the throne. As Tugbhiq Shah returned from Bengal, 
the son received him in a specially built pavilion a few 
miles out of Delhi. 

The building fell down upon the old king and killed 
him, and Muhammad Tughluq ascended the throne in 
1325. 

p X Muhammad bin Tughluq Shah, 1325-51. — 

' Muhammad bin Tughluq was an extraordinary man. 
Nature had endowed him with intellectual powers of the 
highest order. He had a marvellous memory, a clear 
understanding, and an elegant taste. He .surpassed his 
contempc)raries in knowledge of the sciences. He 
was no mean poet, and he was an eloquent and accom- 
plished scholar. His generosity and lil)erality knew no 
bound.s. He followed the tenets of bis religion strictly 
and lived a blameless life. Yet there was no bigotry in 
him. He did not pay any regard to the eccM.&Sti^. 
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and towards the Hindus he showed tolerance. He tried 
to introduce social reforms among them, for instance, the 
suppression of sati. He appointed a Hindu as governor 
of the province of Sindh, and employed others in high 
posts. But with all his virtues Muhammad’s character 
suffered from very serious defects. He was an idealist 
and no practical statesman; he was impatient, obstinate 
and short-tempered. He did not listen to counsel, could 
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n(tl lK‘ar uppo.sitioii and he treated tiiose who opposed 
liim with the utmost cruelty. 

Muhammad Tughluq’s reign is one continuous 
series of calamities caused by nature and by man. The 
fourteenth century was unfortunately a period of climatic 
stress. Some parts of the world suffered from unusual 
cold and wet. others from drought. The result of either 
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condition was misery, famine and pestilence. The crisis 
was reached sometime in the second quarter of the 
century, when the Black Death swept over Asia and 
Europe, and India passed through the agony caused by 
the scarcity of rain and the failure of crops. Many of 
the disasters of Muhammad’s rule were directly or 
indirectly caused by these conditions. During the first 
ten years (1325-35) Muhammad was fairly successful 
in meeting the difficulties of government, but the acute 
agricultural distress of the next seven years (1335-42 ) 
shook the foundations of his power, and the last years 
of the reign (1342-51) were marked by failure. 

Administratiye Measures, 1325-35. — Since the 
death of Alauddin Khalji the revenue system had 
fallen into decay. Ghiyas-ud-Din Tughluq partly 
revived it, but he had to make changes in order to relieve 
the peasants from crop failures. He gave up the method 
of fixing the revenue demand of the state on the basis 
of the measurement of land, and introduced the method 
of sharing the actual produce. He also began to require 
that the governors should pay into the state 
treasury not the actual land-tax realised, but a 
fixed sum which was stipulated between the revenue 
ministry and the governor. Then, again, he modified the 
policy of Alauddin towards the Hindu chiefs and head- 
men. He allowed them to collect their perquisites, and 
did not tax their income from pasture lands. 

Muhammad’s attention was early directed to these 
matters. It is likely that the revenue had been affected 
by the adverse conditions of nature and the mild policy of 
his father. In any case he desired to enhance it. He, 
therefore, introduced the same method of revenue colla- 
tion in the outlying provinces of the empire as tfxistsed 
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In the midland provinces round Delhi. The provincial 
land-tax was farmed out to the governors, the inter- 
mediary chiefs were replaced, and in the central provinces 
new cesses were introduced. The effect was a sudden 
and a large increase in the revenues of the Sultan, 
which he lavished in largesses on foreigners and 
favourites. 

But the measures were unpopular, and soon resent- 
ment arose against him. Some of the farmers were 
cheats and did not pay into the treasury the stipu- 
lated amounts, and then rebelled. The central provinces 
groaned under heavy taxation, and the lands began 
to fall out of cultivation. The process was intensified 
by the failure of rains. 

At this juncture, the Sultan determined to transfer 
the capital to Devagiri which he named Daulatabad. 
Uetagiri was more central than Delhi, for the danger of 
the Mongol invasions in the north had greatly diminished, 
while the kingdoms of the Deccan and the south had been 
recently conquered and needed closer attention. The 
evacuation of Delhi, however, abolished the market for 
the produce of the Doab, and further ruined the 
cultivators. \\’hen, after some years, the Sultan realised 
his mistake, he came back to the old capital. Delhi, 
however, did not regain its (»kl prosperity for 
many years. 

The country round Delhi and in the Doab was 
goaded into rebellion by the additional taxation. 
Muhammad treated the inhabitants as enemies and 
inflicted upon them severe punishments. But when these 
faH<{d to bring about peace, he attempted to undo the 
evil by introducing improvements in the land. A new 
de^Kgoent was set up to effect these. Wells were dug 
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and advances of money were made. But the measures 
were too late, as the rains failed for seven years in 
succession. 

Alx)ut the same time that the capital was transferred, 
the Sultan attempted to reform the monetary system of 
India. Coins of gold, silver and copper formed the Indian 
currency. So long as the ratio between the values ot 
these remained constant, there was security in trade and 
economic transactions. But changes produced confusion. 
At this time the conquest of the Deccan had greatly 
increased the amount of gold in the north, and, therefore, 
disturbed the ratio between gold and silver. In order 
to restore the balance and to increase the amount of 
currency, the Sultan ordered that token coins of copper 
and brass should be struck, and that these should represent 
the value of silver coins of the same weight and pass for 
them. This necessary and useful measure, however, failed 
because the token coins could be manufactured by every 
one, and care was not taken that they should be struck 
by the mints of the state only. 

Expeditions, 1325-35. — A number of risings 
of disaffected officers in the first >ears of the reign were 
easily put down. Then a plan was made for the conquest 
of Khorasan, for the disturbed conditions in Persia and 
Central Asia had forced many noblemen to migrate to 
India. 

Muhammad not only allowed these to settle here, 
but showered honour and wealth upon them. They 
persuaded him to collect an army to conquer the countries 
of Iran and Khorasan which were in a state bordering 
upon anarchy. The army was assembled, but the 
difficulties of a campaign in a distant country prevented 
the undertaking of the expedition. 
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The Famine of 1335-42.— The continued 
scarcity of rains affected not only the Gangetic Doab 
and Delhi, but also other provinces like Malwa. 
'I'hc severity of the Sultan towards his subjects made the 
conditions worse. When, therefore, he changed his 
policy, it failed to Ijeiiefit the people. He was forced to 
carry the hungry populace to a new town, which he built 
on the Ganges about 150 miles from Delhi, in 1336, 
and wbicli he named Swargdvara (the gate of heaven). 
The people were fed from the produce of Oudh which 
was not much affected by famine. 'J'he failure of rains 
naturally diminished cultivation and the revenues of tlie 
state. The king was unable to organise expeditions to 
suppress sedition, and disorder and rebellion broke out 
in the provinces. 

'I'he go\enior of the southern province nf Mabar 
( Coromamlal C(»ast I was tlie first to rebel, and to 
become independent in 1335. 

In llengal an officer kille<l the g«)\ernnr and set np 
an independent kingdom in 1337, A campaign in 
tile Himalayas against tiu- hill chieftains succeeded in 
making them pay tribute, but the army was wiped out. 
The governor of CXtdh revolted in 1341, but was 
defeated and degraded. In 1342 trouble arose m 
Sindh and the Sultan marched there and quelled it. Thus, 
although important provinces on the frontier were lost, 
order was restored in Hindustan. 

The Ust Year*, 1341-51..- A number of 
causes combined to bring about the disasters of 
the last years of the reign. The decline in the revenues 
of the empire was one. The harshness of the 
Sultan against the revenue collectors, who were in many 
cases rapacious farmers, was another. The immigration 
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and settlement of Mongol and other foreign nobles 
in the provinces was a third cause of disorder. 
These noblemen attracted by the gifts of the Sultan had 
come to India with their families and followers, and were 
appointed to various commands and given assignments of 
land. Many of them turned unfaithful, became leaders of 
insurrections, and had to be severely punished. Then the 
state of general discontent and disturbance encouraged 
the Hindu chiefs and Muslim governors to assert 
independence. 

In the Deccan disintegration had begun with the 
revolt of Mabar. In 1344, Krishna Kakatiya organised 
a confederacy, and the provinces of Kambala, Warangal 
and Dvarasamudra sho(*k off the yoke of the enijiire. In 
1346 Vijayanagar became the centre of a powerful 
southern state. The province of Daulatabad was next 
affected. The fnreign nohles of Malwa and 
Gujarat had taken up arms against the empire, 
but driven from these provinces they took shelter 
with their relations in the Deccan. They joined 
together and seized the fort 'd Daulatabad. 
The Sultan was unable to crush them, for when 
he advanced against them a revolt broke out in 
Gujarat. In 1347 Hasan Kangu was elected by them 
as their king. He assumed the title of Bahman Shah 
and laid the foundation of the Bahmani dynasty. The 
whole of the Deccan wa^^ thus lost. 

The rebellion in Gujarat and Kathiawar took three 
years to settle ( 1347-50 j, and then the Sultan proceeded to 
Sindh with contingents collected from these provinces to 
punish the governor who had sheltered the rebel chief 
of Gujarat. While on his way to Thatta Muhammad fel| 
ill and died in 1351. 
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The Traveller, Ibn Batuta.— During the reign 
of Muhammad, Ibn Batuta, a native of Tangier in 
northern Africa, visited India. He remained in India 
from 1333 to 1342. He was received by the Sultan 
with great honour and appointed the chief Qazi of Delhi. 
He has left an interesting account of the country, its king 
and peoples. 

Firoz Tughluq, 1351-88. — Firoz was the son 

of l^ajab, brother of Sultan Ghiyas-ud-Din. His 
mother belonged to the Bhatti tribe of Rajputs. 
Sultan Aluhammad had advanced Firoz to high office and 
marked him out as his successor. When, therefore, 
Muhammad died, Firoz was proclaimed king. The 
devout and studious Firoz was entirely under the 
influence of learned theologians. He tried to rule the 
country in accordance with the wishes of these bigots. 
For the first time in the historv of Muslim rule in India, 
measures leased upon religious bigotry were enforced. 
The ])oll-tHX (Jazlya) was je\ied iHM>n the Brahmans, 
and conversions were encouraged. Decrees for regulating 
the dress, food, and adornments of the Muslims were 
])roclaimed. A])art fmm religious bigotry, however, 
the king was a mild, humane, and pleasure-loving 
ruler; he was weak and irresolute, devoid of 
ambition ‘ for coiK[uesi and glory, and lacking 

in stern and martial equalities. He had, however, the 
welfare of his peo])le at heart. He worked for their 
prosperity and health. He dug canals and built hospitals, 
schools and rest houses. He was fond of laying out 
gardens and cities and erecting fine buildings. 

Firoz ruled over an empire reduced by the 
independence of the Deccan and Bengal. He made 
tK> aittempts to obtain control over the Deccan, even 
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when his intervention was sought by the Bahmanis. 
He tried twice to bring Bengal under his sway. 
The first expedition was led by him in 1353-54; it 
penefrated through Bengal to Ikdala, but failed. The 
second expedition of 1359-60 also did not meet with 
success, but on their return the army invaded Orissa and 
sacked the town of Puri. 

His conquest of Nagarkot in 1361 is interesting, 
because lie obtained a number of Sanskrit liooks which 
were translated by his order into the Persian 
language. 

His campaigns in Sindh (1362-64) showed lack of 
military skill, for although he started with a large army 
he was forced to retreat. Only after the army had been 
greatly re-inforced was he able to secure the submission 
of the ruler of Thatta. 

The only other military exploits of Firoz were the 
liarassment of Katehar ( Kohilkhand ) and the forcible 
realisation of revenue in ICtawah, where the Hindu chiefs 
had refused payment. For five successive years 
(1377-82) the district of Katehar was punished by the 
royal troops led by the Sultan in person. 

The administration of Sultan Firoz was inspired by 
three aims — reverence for religious injunctions, necessity 
to placate the nobles, and desire to l)etter the condition of 
the people. 

Religious considerations influenced his dealings with 
the Hindus and non-Sunni Muslim sects. They 
also influenced his scheme of taxation, the administration 
of justice and poor relief, and the patronage of 
learning. He impo.>ed the poll-tax on Brahmans 
and persecuted the Shiahs and others. He abolished 
numerous taxes in order to levy only those sanptto|ie4 
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by religion. He dispensed strict justice and 
forbade the use of torture in criminal cases. He made 
arrangements to give employment to the poor and aids 
in the marriage of girls. 

The Sultan had ascended the throne with the help 
of the military commanders and noblemen. He regarded 
it as his duty to keep them pleased. The system of 
assigning lands to troopers and officers which Alauddin 
had deprecated, was greatly extended in his reign. The 
salaries of officers and soldiers were fixed on a very 
liberal scale, and payment was not made from the 
treasury, but by assignments of land revenues, equal in 
amount to the salary. Thus the greater part of 
the empire was divided amongst assignment-holders 
(jaqirdars). 

To please them further the audit of the income and 
expenditure of the officers, which the revenue ministry 
used to hold at the capital every year, was relaxed; and 
other favours were shown to them. The effect of these 
measures was that the jagirdars tended to become 
hereditary owners of fiefs, and the authority of the state 
was seriously limited. This affected the army too, for 
laxity of audit and inspection led to evil practices 
which reduced the strength of the troops. 

It was partly to remove this that Firoz attempted to 
organise an army of slaves wholly dependent upon the 
Sultan and forming his bodyguard. The numbers, 
however, grew so large that the state could not bear the 
expense; and they had to l>e suppressed l)y his successors. 

Firoz had a genuine regard for the jieasantry. Their 
liappiness largel>- dej^nded upon the administration of 
land revenue. In the last reign the high demand of the 
state and drought had produced great disorder. The 
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collection of revenue was placed in the hands of farmers 
who did not care for the well-being of the cultivators, 
and were anxious only for their own profits. The central 
provinces were, therefore, depopulated and tillage had 
shrunk. Firoz changed all this. The governors and 
other officers and the Hindu chiefs continued to collect 
the revenue, but they were treated with consideration and 
remained friendly. In their turn they did not oppress 
the peasantry. The policy of b'iroz was to encourage the 
peasant to improve his crops and to extend cultivation. 
His mildness in the matter of the collection of land-tax 
and the abdlition of vexatious cesses had the desired 
effect. He actively helj^ed in carrying out the policy by 
constructing irrigation works. He <liig four canals from 
the Sutlaj and Jumna rivers which brought fertility to 
the lands through which they passed. ^ 

The Sultan had a passion for building edifices, laying 
out gardens and planning towns. His memory is kept 
alive by the towns of Jaunpur, h'atehahad. llissar and 
Firuzabad. and the monuments at Delhi 

The Later Tughluqs, 1388-1413. — On the death 
of Firoz Shah, a civil war broke out l)etween his .son 
and the grandsons. After some fighting Nasiruddin 
Muhammad Shah occu])ied Delhi and ascended the throne. 
His reign lasted four years (1 390-94 j. During this 
period rebellions broke out on all sides, and the royal 
j)ower sank low. 

He was succeeded by Mahmud .Shah Tughluq who 
was a minor. He was the last king of the dynasty, and 
was weak and incompetent. The nobles paid no heed to 
the orders of the state, the Hindu chiefs threw off all 
obedience, and the governors of provinces estahlislwd 
themsehes as indei)endcnt rulers. 
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The disintegration the empire gave opportunity 
to Timur, the Amir of Central Asia, to invade India. He 
started on his expedition from his capital Samarqand in 
the summer of LV^8, and marched through Afghanistan 
to the Indus, after the rains. He crossed the Indus 
without opposition and overran the Punjab. In midwinter 
he arrived at the outskirts r»f Delhi. Mahmud, who 
offered battle on the plain outside the city, was defeated, 
and his army fled in wild disorder. He took refuge in 
Gujarat. Timur entered Delhi which was pillaged and 
sacked by his troops. After plundering and slaughtering 
the inhabitants of Delhi. Timur returned to his 
country by way of Meerut, Hard war, Jammu and 
Bannu. 

The shock of the invasion threw the country into 
complete anarchy, and the Tughluq empire, which was 
already on the decline, dissolved. Mahmud, who had 
fled to Gujarat, now returned to the capital, but he was 
merely a puppet in the hands of the nobles. After a 
nominal reign of twenty years, he died in 1413. 
\^'ith his death the rule of the Turkish Sultans of Delhi 
came to an end. 

Causes of the Downfall of the Tughluq Empire. 

— The Delhi Sultanate n| the Middle Age was established 
by the conquests of adventurous princes. The size of the 
emjiire was vast and tlic means of communication 
and transport within it. defective. It was, 
therefore, necessary to divide the empire into 
provinces which were governed by officers who 
exercised almost the same authority as the king 
himself. In sudi circum.stances, the condition for the 
ituii^enance of the solidarity of the empire was that the 
^vemors wielding such great powers should be 
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thoroughly loyal to the central authority and zealous in 
their devotion to the interests of the state ; also that the 
king should be vigilant in keeping watch over the actions 
of his commanders, and capable and prompt in taking 
steps to stamp out any signs of disobedience. Whenever, 
therefore, the sceptre fell into weak hands or the 
governors became rebellious, the decline of the state 
set in. 

The only considerations which kept the great 
officers loyal to the state were those of personal and 
family relationship. The bonds of race, religion and 
territory were weak, and the fact that officers belonged 
to the same race, or came from tlie same country or 
followed the same religion, as the king, did not deter 
them from rebelling against their lord if they fell 
aggrieved or found an ottiK)rtunity to rebel. 

I'he empire wa^ maintained li\ the special ei»r})s nf 
officers which the king organised and which was personally 
loyal to him. .Such were the .Shamsi and Balhani officers 
of the early kings. 

The Khalji Kings de^tinved the jxiwer of these 
Turkish officers and raised Khalji utilicers U) power. The 
Tughluqs, in their turn, disbanded the Khalji othcers. 
Muhammad tried to enlist foreigners in their place, but 
they proved faithless and brought disaster to the 
kingdom, Firoz depended upon the converts. His most 
trusted lieutenants were Khan Jahan Maqbool and his son, 
who were Hindus from Telingana and who had accepted 
Islam. He also sought to strengthen his authority by 
collecting an army of slaves. Neither the converts nor 
the slaves proved a bulwark of the empire, and the result 
of their general employment was that the state becanie 
weak at the centre. 
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A second cause of the decline of the 
Tughluq empire was that India suffered in the 
reign of Muhammad from natural misfortunes and 
the experiments of the Sultan. A number of provinces 
broke away from the empire. Its resources were 
diminished, and Firoz was unable to re-assert his power 
over the lost territories. His weak and worthless 
successors, whose reigns were distracted by civil wars, 
gave further impetus to the tendencies of disintegration. 

In the third place, the measures of Firoz directly 
led to the weakening of the state. The extension 
of the Jagir system reduced the revenues of the kingdom, 
diminished the control of the state over the nobility, and 
stimulated their desire for autonomy. The policy of 
securing conversions by means of material rewards 
encouraged the advancement of selfish men who cared 
little for the interests of the state. The growth of the 
slave organisation led to the exhaustion of the royal 
resources and to tumults in the capital. 

Lastly, it must be remembered that India was a 
vast country inhabited by peoples among whom there 
was little social solidarity, and it was impossible to expect 
a unified state built upon foundations which were so 
diverse. In the Middle Age the peoples were gradually 
evolving provincial societies. They were not yet 
conscious of their territorial unity, but they possessed 
I)rovincial languages which were Ijecoming the media of 
expression of religious and literary sentiments. Sanskrit 
might be the language of the learned and Persian the 
language of the court, but the languages of the people were 
Hindi, Marathi, Bengali, Telugu, Tamil, etc. The result 
of this movement was that the unifying tendency 
remamed weak and provincialism flourished. 
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The Tiighluq empire, distracted by internal dissen- 
sions, lost its coherence as a result of the invasion of 
Timur, and it was not till after nearly a century and 
a half that a descendant of Timur started again the 
process of the unification of India. The liisto^'y of these 
years is a narrative of the doings of the dynasties which 
established themselves in the provinces on the ruins of 
the Tughluq empire. 

(e). The Provincial Kingdoms, 1413—1526 
The Kingdom of Delhi 

The Sayyids, 1413-51. — On the extinction of 
the Tughluq dynasty, Khizr Khan, who was the 
governor of Multan at the time of Timur's invasion and 
who had l)een appointed by him as governor of Lahore, 
occupied Delhi. His authority did not extend much 
beyond the environs of Delhi, and he spent most of his 
time in fighting with his neighbours. His son, Mubarak 
Shah, ruled from 1421 to 1434, when he 
was assassinated at the instigation of his Wazir. Prince 
Muhammad, a grandson of Khizr Khan, was then raised 
to the throne, but his authority was even more circum- 
scribed than that of his predecessors, for many of his 
noblemen had shaken off their allegiance. After his 
death, Bahlol Lodi, the governor of Lahore, seized Delhi 
in 1451 from his incompetent son, and brought to 
an end the rule of the Sayyid dynasty in Delhi. 

The Lodis, 1451-1526.-— Bahlol Lodi was a strong 
and vigorous ruler who succeeded in re-asserting the 
power of Delhi over the Jagirdars and Rajas of the Doab 
and Mewat. His advance was resisted by the 
Sharai king of Jaunpur, and Bahlol waged many Wats 
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against him, till in 1478 he succeeded in capturing 
Jaunpur and in driving the Sharqi king into exile. 

On his death his son, Sikandar, ascended the throne 
in 1489. He was a capable, strong but bigoted king. 
He had to be constantly on the march to put down the 
rebellions of the feudatory Afghan noblemen, who were 
rough and haughty. It was a difficult task to keep them 
under subjection. The Hindu chiefs of Etawah, Gwalior, 
and Chanderi also gave a lot of trouble, and much of 
the Sultan’s time was occupied in campaigns against them. 
By the conquest of Jaunpur the boundary of the Delhi 
kingdom touclied Bengal, and Sikandar made a treaty 
uitli the kin,iLi of Bengal 1(* seuirc eastern 

frontier. 

Sikandar founded the cily ul Agra and made it 
his capital. He died in 1517 and his son, Ibrahim 
Lodi, succeeded him. His uncle, jalal Khan, challenged 
Ills accession, and the (juarrel between the nephew and 
uncle distracted tlie kingdom. Ibrahim had a suspicious 
disjxisition and sujierior manners, which antagonised the 
Afghan nobles. The governors of Bihar, Ghazipur 

and the Punjab turned against him and raised the 
standard of revolt. Daulat Khan Lodi, the governor 
of I^hore, invited Babur, the king of Kabul, to 
invade India. In 1524 Babur crossed the Indus 

and advanced upon Lahore, in order to overthrow 

Ibrahim and place his uncle, Jalal Khan, on the throne. 
But affairs in Afghanistan did not allow him to 
proceed further, and he returned to Kabul. In 
1525 he came back to Lahore, forced Daulat Khan to 
submission, and marched upon Delhi. Ibrahim advanced 
to Panipat to meet the invader but suffered a complete 
defeat and was killed in battle (1526). The rule of the 
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Lodi dynasty came to an end, and a new era began in 
the history of India. 

The Provincial Kingdoms. — ^Although after the 
decline of the Tiighliiqs the unity of the Delhi empire 
was lost, the establishment of provincial kingdoms 
saved the greater part of India from becoming a prey 
to anarchy. These kingdoms not only maintained order 
in the different ])rovinces of India, hut they hecame centres 
of enlightenment and culture, and they encouraged the 
growth of the provincial unity which found its expression 
in art, language and literature. 

Among these kingdoms the important ones in the 
north were Bengal. Jaunpur, Malwa, Gujarat and Kashmir. 
Besides these, the Rajput princes had re-asserted their 
power and established principalities in the Himalayan 
region, Rajputana and Central India. In the Deccan, the 
Bahmani kingdom, and in the south, the kingdom of 
Vijayanagar flourished during this period. 

BengaL — During the last years of Muhammad 
bin Tughluq’s reign one of the Muslim officers, Malik 
Ilyas, made himself the independent chief of Bengal and 
transferred his capital from Lakhnauti to Pandua. 
Firoz Tughluq attempted to bring him under subjection, 
but without success. 

During the reign of his successors the authority was 
disputed by the Rajas of Dinajpur. Nasiruddin Mahmud 
Shah (1442-60) rebuilt the old capital of Gaur. His 
successors had tumultuous reigns, and a new dynasty was 
founded by Alauddin Husain Shah in 1493. He proved 
to be the greatest of the Muslim kings of Bengal. 

Husain Shah established order in the kingdom, and 
led a successful expedition into Assam, although he 
failed to subjugate it permanently. His son, Nusrat 
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Shah, conquered Tirhut. In his time Babur invaded 
India and the Portuguese appeared in Bengal. He was 
murdered in I53v3. 

Five years later Slier Shah cnnquereil Bengal, 
and the Afghans held it till it was conquered hy 
Akbar. 

The Muslim kings of Bengal were enlightened rulers. 
They were great patrons of art and literature, and it was 
through their encouragement that the Bengali language, 
which had been neglected under the Hindu kings, was 
elevated to a literary status. Under their patronage many 
great Sanskrit works were rendered into Bengali. Nusrat 
Shah ordered the translation of the Mahabharat. The 
Rainayaiia was translated by the poet Krittivasa, probably 
at the instance of a Muslim ruler. Husain Shah 
employed Maladhar Vasu to translate the Bhagvata, and 
Vidyapati dedicated some of his poems to Nusrat Shah. 
The Bengal kings were great builders too. Their most 
famous monuments are the mosques at Pandua and at 
Gaur. 

The Sharqi Kingdom of Jaunpur. — Malik Sarwar 
founded the kingdom of Jaunpur in 1394. He established 
his authority over Oudh. over the Gangetic Doab as far 
west as Koil, and in the east over Tirhut and Bihar. On 
his death in 1399, Mubarak Shah ascended the throne. 
During his reign the Delhi Sultans made unsuccessful 
attempts to subjugate Jaunpur. His son, Ibrahim, was a 
great king. He annexed Sambhal, invaded Bengal and 
went to war with the king of Malwa for the annexation 
of Kalpi. His son, Mahmud, continued the war against 
Malwa, and began hostilities against the Lodis without 
much result. Mahmud’s son, Muhammad, was a violent 
and capricious tyrant, and his own kinsmen and nobles 
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rose against him and slew him. They raised his brother, 
Husain, to the throne. 

Husain led a plundering expedition into Orissa, and 
after returning from there attacked Gwalior, and then 
undertook the conquest of Delhi. In the war which 
followed with Bahlol, fortune turned against Husain. He 
suffered defeat, and his capital was occupied by the Lodi 
king in 1476. Husain fled into Bihar and died in 
exile. The kingdom of Jaunjmr was annexed to Delhi. 

Although the Sharqi kingdom lasted only about eighty 
years, Jaunpur attained a high <legree of prosperity 
during the ijeriod. The kings erected a number of 
buildings, of which the mosques only have remained. 
Their architecture shows a pleasing combination of 
strength and refinement, and of the Hindu and Muslim 
ideas of art. Vidyapati has bestowed high praise on the 
prosj)erity and wealth of the city, which, for its culture, 
earned the title of the .Shiraz of the east. 

Malwa. — After Timur's invasion Malwa became 
independent under Dilawar Khan. In 1405 his son, 
Hushang, a.scended the thri»ne. He waged many wars 
against the kingdom of Gujarat. Fortune, however, did 
not always favour him and he gained no advantage in 
the wars. He led an exj^edition into ( )rissa in the disguise 
of a merchant and brought a number of elephants. He 
came into conflict with the kings of Dellii, Jaunpur and 
the Deccan, but he maintained his dominion and power 
intact. 

His minister, Mahmud, seized the throne in 
1436 and founded a dynasty which ruled for nearly a 
century. Mahmud was a great warrior and a capable and 
ambitious king. He aimed at the conquest of Delhi, 
Gujarat, Chitor and the Deccan. He. koimf' 
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successes over Rana Kumbha and captured some 
Rajput fortresses, but he was unable to capture 
Chitof His invasion of the Deccan proved dis- 
astrous, and his intervention in the affairs of Gujarat, 
jaunpur and Delhi hrouglit him no profit. Yet 
he acquired a high reputation, and his fame 

spread to distant lands. During his reign the Muslims 
and Hindus were happy and maintained a friendly 

intercourse. His succe.ssors ruled over Malwa in 

])eace. In 1510 Mahmud 11 made himself king 
with the help of Medini Kai, a Rajput chief. 
Hut the Rajput minister domineered over his master, 
an<l treated the Muslim officers with contempt. 

In order to get rid of him Mahmud asked the help 
of the king of Gujarat, who resjxjnded to the appeal, 
captured Mandu, the capital, and massacred the Rajputs. 
Medini Rai, however, sought the help of Rana Sangram 
Singh of Chitor. The forces of Mahmud were defeated, 
and Mahmud himself became a prisoner. Although he 
was released, his authority was greatly reduced. Then 
Bahadur Shah, the king of Gujarat, declared war on him, 
annexed his territory in 1531, and put an end to the 
independent kingdom of Malwa. 

The kings of Malwa adorned the two capitals ot 
Dhar and Mandu with .splendid buildings, the most note- 
worthy being the Jami Masjid, Hindola Mahal, Jahaz 
Mahal and the tomb of Hushang, 

Gujarat. — Gujarat attained its independence when 
Muzaffar Shah, the governor, withdrew his allegiance in 
1401, but the real founder of the kingdom was Ahmad 
Shah whose reign lasted for thirty years (1411-41). 
He was a successful ruler, who established his sway over 
the whole of Gujarat and defeated his neighbours — the 
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Sultans of Malwa and the chiefs of Rajputana. He built 
the city of Ahmcdabad. 

His grandson, Sultan Mahmud Begara, was the most 
eminent king of Gujarat. He reigned from 1458 to 1511. 
He waged wars against the Ranas of Kathiawar and the 
Rajput chiefs. He interfered in the affairs of Malwa, 
Khandesh, Sindh, and the Deccan. Towards the close 
of his reign he came into conflict with the Portuguese who 
had established themselves on the western coast of India. 
He allied himself with the Sultan of Turkey, and the 
allied forces defeated the Portuguese. Later the 
Portuguese won a naval victory over the Muslim fleet and 
1)ecame masters of the Arabian Sea. Mahmud died after 
a glorious reign of fifty-two years. 

On his death Muzaffar Shah II succeeded to the 
throne, and he helped Mahmud of Malwa to regain his 
authority from the Rajputs under Medini Rai. 

The last king of Gujarat was Bahadur Shah 
(1526-37). He conquered Malwa in 1531, captured 
Chitor in 1533, and repulsed the attacks of the 
Portuguese on Diu. Gujarat was subjected to the invasion 
of Humayun in 1535, and two years later Bahadur 
Shah was drowned off Diu. The kingdom fell into a 
state of anarchy and was conquered by Akl>ar in 1572. 

Gujarat was the home of a beautiful style of 
architecture in which the Hindu and the Muslim elements 
were exquisitely blended. The kings and noblemen 
erected wonderful mosques, stepped wells, tombs and 
palaces. These were adorned with stone lattices and other 
ornaments of the most delicate workmanship. Gujarat, 
also, acquired a great reputation for the crafts of weaving- 
with silk, cotton and gold thread. 

The Hindu Prindpalitiet of tlio Norths— The 
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‘oliquest of India by the Turkish Sultans extinguished 
he leading principalities of the north. But petty Rajput 
diicfs, Rais and Rajas, who paid tribute to the Sultans 
)f Delhi, continued to exist in large numbers tlironghout 
he period. Whenever the weakness of the rulers gave 
hem. an opportunity they withheld the tribute and 
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a^serted their independence. .Such were the chiefs of 
Alewat, the l)(jab, Katehar (Rohilkhand), etc. 

Besides tliese petty cliiefs there were two belts of 
territory where independent i)rinces ruled. The first 
was the border region of the northern numnlains, i-i\, the 
region consisting of the sub-Himalayan hill states like 
Kangra, Alniora, Nepal and Bhutan. Kashmir, which 





beh„g^ to this region, ted conic under Muslim rule about 
the middle of the fourteenth century, hut the other states 
maintained their indcjiendcncc throughout the Middle Age. 

The second region was the dividing territory of tlic 
central uplands, stretching from tlie Aravallis on the 
west to Orissa in the east. The Rajput states siUiated" 
in tliis region were ne\er com])lelelv subdued, and they 
always otTered resistance to tlie Sultans of Delhi. Among 
these states the important ones were the principalities ot 
Kaj])utana. Bundelkhand. and Gondwana, 

The Sisodias of Mewar.—The Sisodias of Mewar 
were a younger branch of the Guhilots who ruled' over 
Mewar for over six centuries. In K^Oo, when Alauddin 
Khalji contpiered Chitor. the senior branch of the 
Guhilots died out. In ].^2h Jlammir. wlio bclonge.i 
to the younger branch and was the chief of the Sisodias 
re-established the indei)endence of Mewar whicli hi.' 
successors maintained. With Mokal, the fourth ruler oi 
Mewar, began the expansion of the Sisodia pow'cr. Hi.-' 
successor, Kumbha (1433-68), was a forceful ruler. 
He captured man\ forts and brought a numher of Rajpin 
chiefs under his sway, lie waged wars against the king- 
of Mahva and (lujarat. Jn 1437 lie deieated Malinui' 
of Malwa at .Sarangp.ir, (ook him priMUier and laid sieg' 
to the capital, Ma hIu. Later he generously released 
Mahmud, who tried to wi])e out his disgrace iiy leading 
a number of expeditions mto aiewar, but without .succcste 
In 1457 the rulers of Malwa and Gujarat made a joint 
attack u])on Mewar, which was repulsed, 

Kumbha ua^ an artist and pnel. He wrote liOoK- 
on iniKsic and architecture and compo.scd a numfxtr ( i 
dramas. He w'as also a great builder. He erected the 
famous lower of Victory at Chitor to commeiiioi^t& hii 
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Mctory over Malmuul. He was assassinated by bis son, 

1 (lava Sinha, in 1468. But Udaya’s act horrified the 
nobles, and they made his younger brother, Rayamal, king. 
Kayamal’s sons (|iiarrcllcd among themselves for the 
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.Hiccession. Sangram Singh, kiunvn as Rana Sanga, 
ultimately came to the throne in ] 509 . 

Sniga was the greatest ruler of his line. He was 
uneifeHed as a warrior. He was constantly fighting 
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against his neighbours, the Lodis of Delhi, and the kings 
of Malwa and of Gujarat. He not only defeated the armies 
of the king of Gujarat, but besieged Ahmadnagar and 
plundered other towns. He gave shelter to Bahadur 
Shah, son of Muzaffar, who came to him to csca])e from 
the hostility of his brother, and remained in Chitor till 
1526. The encroachment of Sanga on the territories of 
the Lodis led to a war. But Sanga defeated the Lodi 
king at Khatoli in 1517, and reimlsed other attacks 
In 1519 Sanga successfully hel])ed l^dcdini ILii of 
Malwa against his king. By 1526 Sanga had become 
the m(\st ])owerful ruler of Northern India, for the wlu'lc 
of Rajputana acknowledged his supremacy. A large ])avt 
of the territories of Malwa had been annexed, and the 
kings of Gujarat and Delhi were afraid of him. When 
Babur overthrew Ibrahim Lodi at Banipat, he fouiid that 
his chief rival was Sanga. lie, therefore, collect(‘d all 
his forces to crush him. Rana Sanga, too, made great 
preparations for the fight. Not only did Rajput forces 
join him, but the Afghan officers led by Mahmud, brother 
of Ibrahim, came to fight under bis banner. In 1527 
the battle of Khanwa took ])lace and the combined army 
of the Afghans and the Rajputs suffered a heavy defeat. 
Next year, while ])rei)aring to avenge the defeat, Sanga 
was poisoned by the nobles who did not desire the pro- 
longation of the conflict. With his death passed away 
the ^eatness of Mewar. 

Kingdoms of the Deccan,— The Bahmani 
kingaom. — Muhammad bin Tughluq’s severity had led 
to the revolt of the amirs of the Deccan under the leader- 
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of Alaiicklin Hasan Bahman Shah, and made Gulbarga 
his capital.^ 

The kingdom thus founded lasted from 1347 to 
1526. Bor nenrly a century and a quarter (1347-1482) 
it continued to flourish, till it extended from sea to sea. 
Its rulers enjoyed success against their enemies, among 
whom the most formidable were the kings of Vijayanagar, 
During the next half century (1482-1526) power fell 
into the hands of the generals. 4 he kingdom was 
weakened h\ the (|uarrels of the nohilitv, and was at last 
broken up into five Sultanates. 

Alauddin Hasan, the founder of the king<loni, was 
also the organiser of the administration, lie divided 
the kingdom into four provinces, .appointed governors 
and laid down their duties. 

Among his successors. IMuhammad Shah I ( 13.^8-73), 
and h'iroz (LV'7-h422) were noteworthy rulers. 
Muhammad and Firoz wag(‘d herce wars against 
the I’Jajas of Vijayanagar. In these wars the hone of 
contention was the Faichur Doah, that is. the land between 
the Krishna and 4'ungahhadra rivers. The Rajas of 
X'ijavanagar utilised every o]»portunity tt) cro^^s the 
Tungahhadra and seize the forts in the Doah, and on 
these occasions the Bahmani kings led (tut their forces 
against them, defeated them in battle and laid siege to 
Vijayanagar. 

The Rajas of Warangal, who were the allies of the 
Rajas of Vijayanagar, were usually involved in these 
wars, in which they lost much of their western territories. 
Ahmad Shah (1422-35), who succeeded Firoz, carried 
on the fight again.st Vijayanagar and subjugated 
the kingdom of Warangal. He changed the cajatal to 
Bidar. During the reign of In’s son, Alauddin, quarrels 
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broke out between the two groups of his nobility, the 
Deccanis and the Foreigners. The king of Malwa, 
Mahmud, invaded the Deccan in 1461 and advanced upon 
Bidar, but the support of the ruler of Gujarat forced 
Mahmud to withdraw. During the minority of 
the next ruler, Mahmud Shah III (1464-82). the 
affairs of the state were managed by the Queen-mother 
and Mahmud Gawan, the minister. 

Mahmud Gawan was a great statesman. He reformed 
the administration, and centralised authority over the 
army' ill the liands of the king. But the Deccani nobles 
W’ere jealous of him and they succeeded in alienating the 
king from him. The old and innocent minister w^as 
executed, and his death removed the only person who 
could maintain order and unity in the kingdom. 

The death of I\Ia1imud Shah in 1482 was 
follow'ed by a period of disorder in w4iich the king and 
his ministers neglected the affairs of government, and 
allow'ed the provincial governors and generals to assume 
independence. 'J'hus the Bahmani kingdom w'as divided 
into five princiialities — the Adil Shahi of Bijapur, the 
Nizam Shahi of Ahmadnagar, the Imad Shahi of Berar. 
the Barid Shahi of Bidar and the Qutuh Shahi of 
Golkonda. 

Of these five princiiialities, that of Berar was annexed 
by the Nizam Shahis In 1575, and tliat of Bidar came 
to an end in 1609. Ahmadnagar was absorbed in 
the Mughal emiiirc during the reign of Shahjahan, and 
Golkonda and Bija]uir were extinguished by Aurangzeb 
in 1687. 

The Bahmani kings were generous patrons of art 
and science. Their courts attracted scholars, poets, 
artists, and soldiers from Persia and other lands. Th^ 
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built strong fortresses, like that of Daulatabad, which 
are monuments of high military engineering. Their 
mosques and tombs are impressive and their colleges 
imposing in appearance. The successors of the 
Bahmanis, the princes of Bijapur and Golkonda, also 
erected magnificent buildings. Among lliem the most 
notable is the Gol Giiinbaz, or the great toi.ib of 
Muhammad Adil Shall. 

During the period of the Bahiiiani rule a numlicr 
of poets flourished in Maharashtra who wrote devotional 
poems in Marathi; Jnaneshwar, the writer of a com- 
mentary on the Bhagavad Gita, and Namdeva and Ekanath 
the hymn-makers are famous among them. Their rule 
also gave encouragement to the rise of a ricli literature 
in Deccani Mindi (or Urdu). The Muslim saints wrote 
religious books in pro^e and poetry for the comiiKm 
peoi)le, and the kings and poets composed poems on the 
Persian model. 

^JJ^vijayanagar. — When the Deccan rose in revolt 
against IMuhammad Tughluq, the Hindu princes of the 
south made use of the opportunity to assert their inde- 
pendence and establish their own kingdom. Harihar, the 
chief of Anagundi fa fort on the northern bank of the 
d ungal;lia<lra /, aii'i bl^ brother I'.ukka f<>und(“d the citv f)f 
Vijavanagar in Iddtt and made it the capital of the 
new kingdcjin. Mo^t ni the southern states acknowledged 
the suzerainty of Vijavanagar, and its sway extended over 
the whole of the jieiiinsula from sea to sea, south of 
the Tungabhadra. 

The kings of \Tiayanagar, however, coveted the 
Doab of Raichur and waged incessant wars with the’ 
Bahmanis for the ix>sscssion of it. Their frequent 
attempts met with stout opposition and were u$i;tally 
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unsuccessful. The first line of the kings of Vijayanagar 
ruled till 1487. Among them Devaraya II (1421-48) 
was the most noted ruler. He organised a large force of 
Muslim arcliers to strengthen liis army, and sliowed 
special favours to them. During his reign the kingdom 
attained the height of prosperity. Conti, the Italian 
traveller, and Ahdur Razzak, the Persian ambassador, 
visited his court, and they have left glowing accounts of 
the wealth and splendour of Vijayanagar. 

Devaraya’s death was followed hy confusion, and a 
new dynady assunved ])owcr in 1505. Krishna 
nevara\a. who ascended the throne in 1.500, was the 
greatest ruler of the new dynasty. During his reign the 
Portuguese took ])os.session of Goa. Me fixed the river 
Krishna as the houndary between his kingdom and that 
of Drissa. He seized the Paichur Doah as the Pahmani 
prinupahtii s ncre then (juanalling among themselves. 
He died in 1530. 

After his death factions liroke out in the realm. 
The Muslim Sultans of the Deccan were at iird divided 
among themseh'es, and were unable to inter\ene in the 
afTair.^ of Vijayanagar. but during tlie reign of die last 
king Sada.shiva Kaya, the reg('nt lhama J\a\a seized the 
throne. He led ex])e(btioiw against the Pahmani Sultans 
and raided the territories of ('veii his allies among them. 
Hi^ arrogant and insulting behaviour united the 
Sultans against him, and the\ made a joint attack uti(»n 
him. .\ great iiattle was fought at Kaksas-d'angadi — 
known as tlie battle of Talikota — where Rama Raya was 
defeated and killed (1565). 

The empire of \hjayanagar then ceased to exist. Put 
Rama Raya’s brother Idrumal, who escaped from the 
battle, established a new dynasty which continue<l to rule 
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in the south for many years. 

The Rajas of Vijayanagar patronised Sanskrit 
learning. Sayana, the great Vedic commentator, and his 
learned brother Madhava, the philosopher, were ministers 
at their court. Telugu poets also received great 
encouragement from them. They built immense 
irrigation and water su])ply works, palaces and temples, 
and they empkned many line sculptors and i)ainters. 

(f). State of Society and Civilisation, 1200 — 152S 

Society. — The Turks who conquered India were 
Mussalmans by religion, but they clifTered in race from 
the Arabs, whcKwcre the first Muslims to .settle in India. 
After the con<|ue>t of India, many inbabitaiits of Persia, 
Central Asia and other western countries, who professed 
Islam, came and settled in India. Many Hindus also 
adopted the new faith. The Mu'^lim'^ dkl not quite adopt 
the ca^te system ot the llindus, but thev bc'came divided 
into tribes and clans, and the sentiment of himdari 
(communal 1 rotberbood ) grew up among them, so that 
marriage', out'^ide the were looked upon with 

disfavour. ]\lany Indian customs and jiractices which 
were not expressly prohibited b\ Islam were adopted, for 
example, the ^elu‘ratu»n of graves and tombs, the 
ceremonies of marritge and mourning and festivals, etc. 
Society was much affected by the vices of drinking and 
gambling. 

Religion. — d'be basis of Islam is the Holy Book 
(the (Jiirau), which is open to everyone to read. No 
l>riest is required to guide the religious duties of the 
Muslim or to explain to him the doctrines of religion. But 
from early times there were pious men in Muslim countries 
who led specially devoted fives. Among them grew Up 
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ideas and practices of an ascetic way of living. Their 
aim was the realisation of God, and their method was the 
renunciation of the world and its pleasures. They were 
known as Sufis. They resembled the Hindu and 
Buddhist monks. In the thirteenth century a large 
number of these mystics came to India. Some of them 
were poets like Jalaluddin Riiini, b'ariduddin Attar and 
Amir Khusrau. Others were heads of orders or 
preachers, like Abdul Qadir Jilani, Muinuddin Chishti, 
and Nizainninddin Auliya. 'J'hey siiread the doctrines 
of love of God and service of man, and converted many 
people to Islam. They organised orders and trained 
disciples in the inner discipline of the^[)irit. 

The Muslim learned men and jurists formed a class 
by themselves. They t)rovi(led judges for the law courts, 
and from among tliem came hist'triaii' and theologrins. 
They were rigid in their religious dogmas and intolerant 
towards other religions. 'I'heir occupation with hooks 
made them unpractical and narrow. 

Government and Administration. — J'he position 
of the king in the thirteenth century was that of 
a leader among chiefs of alnvist e(]ual power. The 
Sultan was elected from the nobles and di<l not hold 
hereditary authority. There was no law of succession. 
The Khaljis and I'ughluqs developed the personal ])o\ver 
of the king, and then the choice of the Sultan became 
restricted to the members of the royal family. 

The king transacted business through iwo assemblies : 
(1) The Durbar-i-Klias, and (2 ) the I)urbar-i-Am. The 
first was the administrative or consultative council, wlierc 
the highest officers met and advised the king. The 
second was tlie court wliere the king, as the liighest 
judicial and executive authority, disjiensed justice, 
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distributed rewards and honours, inspected armies 
and received ambassadors in the presence of his 
courtiers and officers. 

The king had four principal imperial officers, the 
ministers of rc\enue, of war, of correspondence, and 
of markets. Resides, he also appointed a regent or 
naib-i-uiulk , wliose jtosition was liigber than that of the 
ministers, lie maintained, in addition, a number of 
depnrliue'it'-. of ju'^tice presided (»\er b_\ a of 

police, of agriculture, and a number of royal workshops. 

The country was divided into provinces, which were 
placed under g•()\ernMr^ whose duties were the main- 
tenance of [»eace and order, and the collection of revenue. 
The number ot ja-ovinces varied in this period, from 
twenty to twenty-five. 

Tile army coiisisu-d of the ro\al ])od\ guard, the 
troot)S (d the capital, the tioojKs of the ]'ro\inccs 
maintained bv the assignment-holders, and the contin- 
gents of the Hindu chiefs. The first two formed the 
standing army of the state. 

The (officers were dividend into three classes, the 
Khans, the Malika a\id the Amirs, who were commanders 
of fixed nunibeiN of troot)s. Relow them were leaders 
of ten or hundred troojfers. d'he commanders jierformed 
both civil and mihtny functions, and were paid by means 
of assignments of the revenues of ^illages cir estates. 

It w'as a custom in these times that every king 
usuall} disim^'-ed the < fliecrs of his predecessor, and 
ajipointed his own offua-rs to wIkhii he gave high rank. 
Iltutmish had a corps of foriv ofticers, who held 
the highe--t rank. Ikdbaii disinisscal them and 
appointed lu\ own officers. 'I'lie Khaljis got rid of the 
Balbani and Tnrki officers and replaced them by Khaljis, 
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and lastly, the Tughluqs substituted for them oihcers 
drawn from among foreigners, low class IMusIims and 
converts. Of course, the object was to have officials who 
would he loyal to the king, hut the frequent changes 
created a spirit of personal attachment which proved 
fatal to the stability of the state. 

The People. — ddie Hindus, who formed the bulk 
of the subjects of the Sultans of Delhi, were divided into 
(wo classes: (1) the chiefs or Rajas, Rais and headmen 
of villages or Muqaddams and (diaudhris; and (2) the 
artis^'iis, traders, aii<I cultivators. The relations between 
the state and the first class were usually strained. The 
chiefs never willingly paid the land-tax and never 
missed any opjiortunity to set authority at naught. In 
the early da}s their numbers were so large that they 
predominated the Turkish empire. The Sultans had to 
K*ad frequent exiieditions to bring them to order, to 
realise revenue and to jHini^h them. 

I'he measures of Alauddin and others were directed 
against them. Their numbers were gradually reduced by 
(he tr.'iU'.fer of their estates to the Muslim chiefs, yet 
lhe\ remained a powerful class throughout the period. 

'J'he cultivators were regarded as the real .subjects 
nr j\ai\ats. It was their duty to plough the lands and raise 
crops for the maintenance of their chiefs and the state. 
In return the\ recei\ed protection of life and projierty. 
iMost of the kings were ‘'olicitous (»f tlieir wellare, but 
the intermediaries between (he state and the subjects were 
strong, and tended to oppress the ]>eo])le. 

Towards their llindu snbjt'cts the Muslim rulers 
were bound, both by law and by considerations of ]iolicy. 
to maintain an attitude of toleration. From this very 
few kings made a departure. Forcililo conversion or 
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demolition of temples was rare. Occasionally the poll 
tax was levied on Hindus, but its incidence was light. 
On the O'her hand, Hindus found einployincnl under 
Muslim rulers, sometimes in the highest posts. Masud 
the Ghaznavide appointed Tilak to suppress Niyaltigin’s 
rebellion. Alauddin conferred the title of Rai 
Rayan on Ramdeva ^"adava and gave him the fief of 
Navasari. Ghiyasnddin Tughluq set Raja Ivameswar to 
rule over Mitliila, and Medini Rai became the regent of 
Mahmud 11 of Malwa. The Muslim rulers were 
supported hy the allegiance and homage of the Hindu 
chiels and landholders, to whom tl;e\ had gi^ell liefs. in 
fact one of the pretexts of Timur's invasion of India was 
the toleration of Hinduism 'J'he suhurdinate posts in the 
administration were, of course, mainly in the hands of 
Hindus. 

'1 he Mukhin ruh i s were just towards their Hindu 
subjects, and “it was certainly possible f<»r Hindus to 
obtain justice even a.gaiiist Muslims.” They encouraged 
the arts and letters rii ih'* people. In 15 "ngal the rise of 
Bengali literature <-wcs much to their encouragement. 
The rise of Avadhi literature was due to the stimulus 
of the .Slianji longs of Jaunpur. and the first great poet 
in tile language was Malik Muhammad (a\asi. In 
Gujarat literature {le\ eloped in the time of the .Muslim 
rulers. \..rsingh MMita. the jKiet. lived in the fifteenth" 
century. ^ iisiif Ad i .^hah mad-* Marathi the court 
language. I he principalities of Bijajnir and (iolkonda 
were centres of l/rdu literature, and many Adil Shalii 
and (^utuh .Shahi kings were gf>od L rdn jioets themselves. 

Of the employment of Hindu artisans and craftsmen, 
the monuments of the kings are a shining jiroof. In 
working for their masters they created new styles of 
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architecture in which the strength and ornamentation of 
Hindu buildings was combined with the grace and 
simplicity of Muslim architecture. 

That the Muslim rulers were great patrons of letters 
is well known. Great writers in Persian flourished 
throughout the period, among whom Amir Khusrau and 
Badr-i-Chach, the poets, and Minhajus Siraj and 
^iauddin Parni, the historians, and Ainulniulk, the letter- 
writer, may be mentioned. 

But the rulers were aKo interested in the 
sciences and arts of their llmdu subjects. Albiruni 
studied Hindu religion and i)hiloso])hy. and wrote 
treatises on them in Arabic. Piroz Tughluq had 
Sanskrit works ren<lered into Persian, and Sikandar 
Lodi ordered the translation of a medical work from 
Sanskrit into Persian. 

With the advent of the Muslims many arts and 
crafts and scienliric proces.ses c.ime into India, the 
making of paper, the use of certain acids, the working 
of new metals, and a branch (»f astionomy, called in 
.Sanskrit Tapk. 

The indeji.ndent Hindu chiefs were treated by the 
Muslim kings as foreign states— sometimes at peace, more 
often at war with them. Now the wars of those times 
were waged witli terrible barbarities. 'Hu- parties did 
hot spare their enemies — honour, life, ]>ropcrty, 
religious buildings — nothing c.scaped devastation and 
desecration. Jf the Muslims killed the men, took captive 
the women, jilitndered and .sacked the cities and burnt 
the temples of the Hindus, the Hindus did exactly the 
same when they triumphed over llie Muslims. But there 
were no wars of religion between them. The Hindus 
did not fight for Hindui.sni, nor did the Muslim princes 
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fight for Islam. Both fought for dominion and power. 
'J'he Hindu chiefs were at war against the other Hindu 
chiefs and against the Muslim Sultans, and so did the 
Muslim princes fight among themselves and against the 
Hindus. There was scarcely any war in ^\hich tlie Hindus 
did nut form part of the army of the IMuslim cornu anders. 
and ]\Iu‘^Iims were usually found fighting under the 
banner of the Hindus. The wars scarcely affected the 
poor peasants and artisans whose lot was the same 
whether the chief was Hindu or Muslim. 

The Influence of Islam on the Hindus. — The 
Hindu social and religious systems had developed without 
much external influence till the Mushnis a]>]K'are(l in 
India. In the ]'iajj)ut period the growth of the caste 
system and of sectarian religions had been completed. 
In the south, where the ]\Iu''lims first settled, changes 
began in the Hindu religious and social ideas. Many 
of these changes were due to the teachings of .Sankara 
and the Saiva and Waisnava saints. Ivamanuja ga\e a 
definite direction to them, and the Ifliakti movduent found 
in his j'hilosophy a reasoned basis. His discipk's carried 
forward the movement to all j>arts of India. The religion 
of Bhakti, or love and devotion, which gradually spread 
among the Hindu mass:‘s of the south and the north, 
had its roots in the doctrines taught in the Upauishads 
and the BUagavad Gif a. But its wide ])0]nilarity in the 
middle ages was the result of Muslim influence. Sotne 
of the old features of Itliakti received a new emphasis 
from contact with Islam, and some were actually derived 
from the Muslim faith. 

The important doctrines of Bhakti were the 
realisation of God through love and through grace, 
gnd not by means of external acts (Karma) life? 
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pilqrimngos, fast*?, telling of beads, etc. ; the devotion 
to the teacher {'guru) who was regarded by the 
{lisei|)le as divine; the condemnation of caste dilTcrences, 
of the pretensions of priests, and of the worship 
of idols, libalvti tani^ht the. equality of all, whether 
rich or ])oor, noble or humble, and belief in one 
transcendent ( iod by whatever name lie may be called. 

Tlie^e doctrines were jjreacbed by saints who sj^rang 
np in all parts of India, d'bey used the languages of the 
peojile to s])read their doctrines. Kabir and Nanak 
jm'aebed in Hindi and I’nnjabi, Namdeva and Ekanath 
in Marathi, Mirabai in Rajasthani and Clnjarati. Chaitanya 
in Rengali, Ra.sava in Kanarese, Vemana in dVlngii and 
the Siddhars in Tamil. 

3. India under the Mughals, 1526-1818 
A. The Mughal Ascendancy, 1526—1707 

Rabiir was the conqueror of Xortbern India. His 
great .siicce^'«ors (.xonded the Mughal dominion till, in 
the reign <if Anrane/eb. iK'arly the uhole cf>nntry was 
brought iiiKkr one rule. d'he ])eriod between the 
vict(»rv of Rabur over Ibrahim I.odi (152()M and the 
drath of Aurang/'ib (17t)7), is one (U* the most gdorious 
in the hiNtorv of India, ruder the Mughal rulers the 
fame of India's wealth and s]>lendour sjirc'ad all over 
the world. India achieved a ]'olitical unity and a common 
civilisation in which .all her peoj»k‘ partici]iate<l. d'lic 
administrative system was highly develojied, and all parts 
of the country were brought under a uniform government. 
The jieople ])ros])ere<l, and arts and letters tlourislied. 

Inuring the reign of Anrang/.el) decline set in, and 
in the eighteenth century the empire was rent by 
iptcrnal dis.sensions and the factions of the Marathas, 
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the Sikhs and the Jats. The north-western gates of India 
were left unguarded, and invaders plundered and 
harried the land and created anarchy and confusion. 
The European settlers on the coasts of India found an 
opportunity to interfere in Indian affairs and to acquire 
dominion. From among them the British ultimately 
succeeded in overcoming (heir rivals and in establishing 
their power over India. 

(a). Babur and Humayun and the Foundation 
of Mughal Rule in India 

Political Condition of India in the Sixteenth 
Century. — The break-up of the Tughluq empire in 
the fiftcentli century had led to the establishment 
of a number of petty states in India. 

Geographically they were distributed over three 
regions; (1) the northern plains; ( 2 ) the central uplands; 
and (3) the Deccan. 

In the first region Sindh and Multan were under 
an independent prince; the Fiinjab was nominally a 
province (»f Delhi, but really its Afghan governors 
regarded themselves as equals of the Delhi kings. The 
kingdom of Delhi was held hy the Lodis and included 
the whole of the Doab, and the Sharqi principality of 
Jaunpur and I’iliar. llengal was independent in the ea.st; 
and in the west Rajputana was united under the 
supremacy of the Sisodias of Me war. 

In the second region Gujarat, Malwa, and IChandesh 
were under Muslim kings, and the eastern parts, including 
Gondwana and Orissa, were governed by Hindu princes. 

In the third region the five Bahmani Sultans of the 
Deccan (now reduced to four) ruled the northern part, 

the kings of Vijayanagar the southern. 
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Of these states, the kingdom of Delhi was the most 
important. Bahlol and Sikandar had made efforts to 
bring the northern plains under one dominion, but their 
monarchy was founded iii)on the good-will of the 
Afghan chiefs who were jealous of their status; and 
when Ibrahim offended their sense of self-respect by 
his haughty and susi)icious conduct, the state was dis- 
tracted by revolts. The i)owerful rivalry of the Sisodias 
reduced its strength still further. 

Thus at the coinmencenient of the sixteenth century 
Northern India was again divided, and its Hindu and 
Muslim ])rinces were waging hitter feuds among them- 
selves. Th(‘ disi'ontented Lndi governiH’s and Kajjmt 
princes combined to invite a foreigner, Babur, the king 
of Kabul, to helj) them in overthrowing the unpopular 
Sultan of Delhi. 

Babur*8 Early Career. — Babur was descended 
from Timur on the father's side and from Chingiz Khan 
through his mother. At the age of twelve he became the 
ruler of l^arghana, a petty principality in Central Asia. 
His ambition was to become master of Samarqand which 
was the capital of the d'imurid empire. In his early 
days he made attempts to realise his ambition but 
failed. He was driven out of Central Asia by the 
Uzbegs, and in 1504 he took possession of Kabul. 
He spent a numlKT of years in coii'^ohdating his j)'sition 
and then turned hi^ attention to India. 

Contiuest of India. — In 1524 Daulat Khan Lodi, 
the governor of the Punjab, who desired to assume 
independent control of the Province, renounced his 
allegiance to Ibrahim and invited Babur to help him 
against the Sultan. Babur, who had long entertained 
the design of conquest, welcomed the opportunity. He 
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cro.s‘<ed the Indus and inarched into Lahore. lUit Laulat 
Khan turned against him and Baliur did not consider 
it opportune to advance further into India. He returned 
to Kabul and made preparations for the ccmquest of 
India. In the winter of 1525, he led his forces 
from Afghanistan f(»r tlie imasion of the Ihinjab. 
He defeated and scattere<l Daulat Khan’s troops and 
entered Lahore. He now resolved to march upon Delhi, 
and received encouraging letters from the nobles of 
Ibrahim’s court and from Rana Sanga, promising liim 
support. He encountered Ibrahim, who had advanced 
from Delhi to check the in\ader,.on the fateful field of 
Panipat. Although Babur's armv was much smaller in 
numbers, it bad the advantages of a fine artillery and a 
skilful general, and it inilicted a detLive defeat upon the 
undisciplined and badly led fo’Tes of Ibrahim. The 
Sultan himself died on the field, and ])elhi and Agra 
fell immediately into the hands of the \'ctor. The pettv 
chiefs made their submisvion, and the ])oab ]ias«;(‘d into 
Babur’s hands. 

The first stage of the coiKjticst was over. Babur 
had now to contend against two other formidable 
enemie.s-the Afghan princes in the (a^t. and the Rajimts 
under Rana .Sanga. He first marched against the Rana. 
who had secured the alh.'uice of the L"di officers, d'he 
combined Indian forces fought agaimi IhTur at Khanwa 
(1527) and were route<l. Babur then tnrnedj to the 
Afghan chieK in Ihhar. He attacked theui on the 
banks of the Ghaghra at its confluenca* with the tianges 
and triiimjjhed over them (152*^1). The victories 
gave him mastery over the wide territory from tlie 
Hindukush mountains to the Hirders of Bengal. 

Within a year of the l)attle of Ghaghra Baljuf 
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fell ill, and died in 1530. Although he laid the 
foundations of an empire, he had little time to rear the 
structure of its administration. Babur proclaimed 
himself, according to the Persian model, Padshah of India. 
He determined to make India his home, and laid out 
gardens and buildings for his pleasure and comfort. 

Babur’s Character. — He was a frank, open- 
hearted, cheerful man. He was patient in adversity 
and hopeful even after defeats. He ix)ssessed noble 
ambitions, boundless courage and a spirit which loved 
adventure, lie was a skilful general and a mild, just 
and generous administrator. He was fond of arts and 
literature, and had a fine literary taste. He wrote 
both in prose and poetry. His memoirs are justly famous 
for their delightful style. 

Humayun.— Humayun, who came to the throne 
at the age of twenty-three, had serious difficulties to 
meet. The conque.sts of his father were recent, and the 
government had not yet become stable, for tbe chiefs 
and the people had not accepted it with loyalty. It 
required statesmanship and strength on the part of the 
ruler to give it firmness and stability. Unfortunately, 
Huma\uns position was weakened by internal difficulties. 
His brothers were ambitious and selfish, and desired to 
rule independently. They were jealous of him and 
hostile to him. Humayun on his accession gave them 
large provinces to govern, Kamran w'as specially 
favoured, for he obtained not only Kandahar and Kabul, 
but seized the Punjab also and set up as an independent 
king. There were other relations of the king who 
plotted against him. Then the dangers which threat- 
ened the kingdom from outside were formidable. The 
Lodis and other Afghan chiefs were not reconciled to the 
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loss of power, and were making efforts in the east to 
recover their kingdom. Bahadur Shah, King of Gujarat, 
was entertaining designs of acquiring the empire of Delhi. 

Character of Huinayun. — Unfortunately the 
king, although an accomplished scholar and a brave, 
genial and merciful ruler, did not possess the qualities 
necessary for overcoming the difficulties of the times. 
He was weak and vacillating, he loved ease and pleasure. 
He did not possess sternness or determinat’on, nor had 
he the talents of a good general. It is not surprising 
that circumstances i)rovcd too strong for him and he was 
unable to retain the conquests of Babur. 

Wars and Exile. — Humayun’s enemies threatened 
his dominions from the east and the west. Bahadur Shah, 
who was master of both Gujarat and Malwa, had given 
shelter to his relations who were scheming for the throne. 
Humayun invaded !Malwa and drove Bahadur out ol 
Mandu, then he pursued him through Gujarat to Ciambay, 
and captured Champaner. Here be gave himself up to 
])leasurc. His inactivity and the disaffection of his 
brothers gave an opportunity to Bahadur to return. 
Humayun was forced out of Gujarat, and the conquests 
easily won were soon lost. 

In the cast Shcr Khan Siir had first helt)od a Lodi 
jirince to drive out the Hughals from Biliar and Oudli, 
but on his defeat he had submitted. But while Humayun 
was busy in Gujarat he rose in open revolt. Humayun 
proceeded against him and was allowed to pass through 
into Bengal. Slier Khan then took possession of the 
fortress of Chunar, cut Humayun’s communications 
with the capital, and when he returned, defeated him at 
Chausa (1539). Next year Humayun again met Sher 
Khan opposite Kanauj and was ‘again defeated. DedJti 
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and Agra fell into the hands of Slier Khan who assumed 
the title of king. Humayun fled towards Rajputana and 
Sindh. During his exile Akbar was born at Amarkot in 
1542. Ilumayun could not stay here, and turned to 
Kandahar where his brother was governor. But the 
hostility of his brother obliged him to seek refuge with 
the Shah of Persia. 

Humayun’s Return. — The Shah of Persia gave 
him assistance to recover his lost dominion. He 
captured Kandahar in 1545, and then, after a long 
struggle with Kamran, dceu[)ied Kabul in 1550. With 
the surrender of Kamran three years later, Humayun 
became undisputed master of Afghanistan, and in 1554 
he resolved ii]>on the rec>'n(|iievt of India. Muhammad 
Shah Add Sur, and hi.^ minister Hemu, were then 
governing India. But there were many competitors for 
the throne among the .\fghans. and their (jiiarrels had 
thrown the country into civd war and confusion. The 
chances of Ilumayun were bright. He invaded India in 
1555, defeated the Afghans and reoccupied Delhi and 
Agra. d'he cotiijiiest was, liouever, hardly comjdete 
before he died from the injuries received in falling 
down the stairs of his huuse. 

(b). Sher Shah and the Sur Dynasty, 1540 — 1555 

Shcr Khan was the .son of a petty Afghan Jjigirdar 
of the Shahabad district in Behar. He early showed signs 
of administrative capacity, for when his father appointed 
him his deimty, he introduced important reforms in the 
land revenue administration. When Babur came to 
India, he entered the service of the Mughal emperor, 
who placed him in charge of B>ihar. He utilised his 
position to make himself independent ruler of the province. 
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Humayiiii attempted to bring him back to obedience, 
but his attempts failed, and he was driven out of India 
in 1540. Sher Shah then conquered Malwa, Sindh, 
Marwar, and Mewar, and subjugated the country of the 
Gakkhars in the north-western Punjab. While laying 
siege to Kalinjar he was killed by an explosion of 
gunpowder in 1545. f, ^ ' 

( Sher Skill was a remarkable king. Although he 
ruled despotically, he ruled for the good of the people. 
He was tolerant towards his Hindu sulqects, and he dealt 
severely with the Jagirclars, chiefs and officials, both 
Muslim and Hindu, who attempted to tyrannise over the 
peasants. He reorganised the civil administration. 
The country was divided into districts which consisted 
of a number of Parganas. Each Pargana had a military 
commander, a treasurer, a judicial officer and two 
accountants — one who wrote in Hindi and the other in 
Persian. He revived some of the regulations of Alauddin 
Khalji regarding the army and the system of land revenue 
administration. The whole land was .surveyed and 
measured. Measurement was made the basis of the 
demand of the state, and the share of the state was 
fixed at one- fourth of the produce. But the peasants 
who desired to pay according to the method of sharing 
(Batai) of the produce were allowed to do so. 

The army was divided into divisions, and the 
divisions were stationed under their commanders 
(Faujdars) at important places. Besides, a .standing 
army was maintained under the direct command of the 
king. The Hindus held high positions in the army. For 
the detection and punishment of crime the villages were 
made responsible. The muqaddams were punished if 
thefts and robberies in their locality remained undetected. 
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The courts were presided over by Oa::is and officers of 
justice {Mir Adi). 

Sher Shah stimulated trade and travel by building 
roads. One road, 1,500 krosh long, ran from Rohtas 
on the Indus to Sonargaon near Dacca, a second led 
from Agra to Burhanpur (on the Tapti), a third from 
Agra to Chitor, and a fourth from Lahore to Multan. 
Shady trees were planted along the roads and rest houses 
established. Equal provision was made for Hindus and 
Mussalmans in these houses. 

The stimulus wliich roads gave to commerce was 
further strengthened l>y the abolition of vexatious tolls 
and customs. In adopting these measures, Sher Shah’s 
object was the creation of a consolidated state, whose 
ruler governed the whole country uniformly and directly. 
Sher Shah died t)rematurely, but his aims and ideas bore 
fruit in the times of Akbar. 

Sher Shah’s Successors. — On the death of Sher 
Shah, his son, Islam Shah, was raised to the throne. 
His reign lasted eight years, and wais disturl)ed by the 
intrigues of his brother and rebellions in the ])rovinces. 
A disjmted succession followed and then Muhammad 
Adil Shah assumed sovereignty in 1554. He was a 
worthless ruler and he left the conduct of affairs in 
the hands of Hemii. Revolts broke out all round, and 
while Adil Shah was engaged in suppressing them, 
Hiimayun, wdio had become master of .Afghanistan, 
invaded India and occu])icd Delhi and Agra (1555). 
Adil Shah retired to Chunar, but Hemu marched towards 
the capital and drove out the Mughal commander. He 
then advanced to Panipat with a large army and met 
the Mughals under Akbar and. Bairam Khan. He fought 
bravely, but lost the battle and was slain. Adil ShJSh mai|f 
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no attempt to resist the Miiglials; he rcrriainecl in the 
cast and was killed in an engagement with the king 
of Hengal. Thus the dynasty of Slier Shah^ Sur came 
to an end, 1 P v. ' '' 

(c). Akbar, 1556—1605 

Akl)ar, wlio came to the throne at ilie early age of 
thirteen, had to face extraordinary difficulties, for the 
country was seething with faction, disorder and 
internecine wars. To ])Ut an end to chaos and evolve 
order was a fornii<lahle ta'^k. llahur had made an attemiit 
to unify India jtolilically, and Slier Shah to estalilisli a 
uniform administration, lint neither was able to carry the 
attempt to comjdetion. Akhar had not only to unite 
India undt'r luu* sceptre and one system of administration, 
he had to achieve a higher ohject, namely, to lay the 
foundations of a societ\ held together hy the bonds of 
a common culture. 

His long reign of forty-nine years is almost equally 
dixided into two parts hy the year 1581, and the history 
of each ]iart has to he camsidered under three aspects-- 
( 1 ) niilitarx expeditions, (2) admlni^trati\c reforms, and 
{ social ami religious reforms. 

(1) Military Expeditions, 1556-81. — At the time 
of Humayun’s death Akhar was too young to undertake 
the government of the country; therefore Bairam Khan, 
the trusted lieutenant of Humayiin, became regent, and 
Akhar remained in his tutelage for four years. Their 
first task was to check the victorious advance of Hemu 
and recover Delhi and Agra. The Mughal forces 
marched to Pauipat, defeated and slew Hemu, and 
occupied Delhi and Agra. The jxisscssion of the cajutal 
gave a great advantage to the conquerors, and they soon 
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spread over the surrounding country. In the year 
1560 Akbar, who was then a youth of eighteen, 
resolved to take up the reins of government in his own 
hands, for Bairam Khan’s behaviour was becoming 
overbearing and he had offended many nobles. He 
dismissed Bairam from service and ordered him to leave 
India on pilgrimage. On his way to the sea coast he was 
murdered hy an Afghan at Patan. Bairam Khan was a 
true and a loyal servant, and the Miighals owed their 
initial success to his determination and bravery. 

The next twenty years saw the rapid conquest 
of Northern India. Under the skilful and daring 
generalship of Akbar, the princii)alities of Central 
India, including Kalinjar (1569) and Uondwana 
(1564), were annexed, and in Rajputana the 
fortresses of Cbitor (1568) and Ranthambhor (1569) 
were occupied. War was carried on against the heroic 
Rana I’rataj); ]\lalwa was over-run and sulqugated in 
1564 and Gujarat was conquered in 1573. Akbar 
led an expedition nito the east in 1574, and cat)tured 
]*alna and brought Bihar under his control, liis generals 
invaded Bengal and Orissa next year, and put an end to 
the independent kingd(>m of Bengal in 1576. 

Akbar had to quell many revolts during the period 
of the conquests. The kinsmen and no])les of the 
Mughal emperor were ambitious and adventurous. 
Many, were constantly scheming for independence and 
principality^ and their restless activity gave enormous 
trouble to the emperor. Akbar, however, was more than 
a match for them. He pursued them untiringly, and 
by the wonderful rapidity of his marches, his fearlessness 
in facing their attacks, and generosity in dealing with 
tJiem when (Hfeated, he ultimately crushed them or 
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reconciled them to his rule. The most serious rebellion 
broke out in 158U. The adiiiiinstrative measures 
and die religious policy ol Akbar had created a great deal 
of resentment. The narrow-minded theologians, the 
discontented noblemen, and the newly subjugated 
chiefs rose against the emperor. They conspired with 
Muhammad Hakim, the half-brother of Akbar, and the 
viceroy of Kabul, and aimed at the emperor’s dethrone- 
ment. Akbar drew up a careful plan to meet the enemies 
who had risen on all sides. Pie personally advanced 
against Hakim, who fled at his approach and was allowed 
to retain possession of Kabul. Akbar’s commanders 
defeated the rebels in lliliar. Hengal an<l (iujarat. The 
end of the trouble found Akbar more securely seated on 
the throne than ever before. 

158M605^Akbar now turned his attention 
towards afPairs in the north-we.^t, lJe\ond the 
frontiers of Afghanistan, a new power was arising which 
might threaten the safety of the iMughal empire. The 
Uzbegs, who had driven Dabur out of his home m 
Transoxiana, were under the rule of Abdullah at this 
time, and they were a danger to the north-western frontier 
of Akbar’s empire. Besides, the tribes living in the hilly 
region between India and Afghanistan were becoming 
restless owing to the teachings of a religious fanatic who 
had founded the sect of Roshniyas. 

For thirteen years (1585-98) Akbar remained in the 
north, and spread his armies like a fan to operate against 
the enemies from Kashmir to Sindh. So far as the 
frontier tribes were concerned only partial success was 
achieved, and that, too, at considerable sacrifice, including 
the death of Raja Birbal. The operations in Kashmir 
were crowned with complete success, the imperial forces 
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entered Srinagar, and Kashmir became a part of the 
empire in 1586. Five years later Sindh and, in 
1595, Baluchistan and Kandahar, fell into his hands. 
These conquests brought the whole of the north-western 
frontier under the control of the emperor and greatly 
reduced the danger of invasion from Central Asia. The 
death of Abdullah in 1598 set Akbar’s mind at rest 
with regard to the north-west, and he, therefore, 
proceeded to the Deccan. 

The subjugation of Orissa in 1592 had united 
die whole of Northern India into a single empire; but the 
Deccan still remained outside. Already, in 1591, he 
had sent envoys to the Sultans of the Deccan asking them 
to recognise his suzerainty. Their mutual wars had 
allowed the Portuguese to obtain possession of many ports 
on the coast, and their subjugation was therefore necessary 
l>otli for the sake of the unity of India and the recovery 
of Indian territory from the foreigners. The Deccan 
Sultans, however, refused to surrender their independence 
and Akbar resolved to reduce them to obedience by force. 
The imperial troops were ordered to march upon 
Ahmadnagar. For a time the heroic defence of Chand 
Bibi saved the city, but her death deprived the state of its 
only saviour. In 1599 Akbar appeared in the 
Deccan in |ierson, and Ahmadnagar was captured. The 
next year the strong fort of Asirgarh also capitulated. 
The conquered territories were organised as provinces 
of the empire. 

Akbar’t Dommion« — In 1605 AkbaFs dominion 
extended over a vast territory. Its boundaries touched 
Tra&iSOxiana and Persia on the north and the north-west, 
atld Asi^ and Burma in the east. It stretched from the 
the^fyontiers of the Bijapur and Golkonda 
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kingdoms in the south. The empire was divided into 
fifteen subahs (provinces): (1) Kabul; (2) Lahore 
(including Kashmir) ; (3) Multan (including Sindh) ; 
(4) Delhi; (5) Agra; (6) Avadha; (7) Allahabad; 
(8) Behar; (9) Bengal (including Orissa) ; (10) Malwa; 
(11) Gujarat; (12) Ajmer; (13) Khandesh; (14) Berar, 
and (15) Ahmadnagar. 

(2) A.dministrative Reforms — ^The System of Land 
Revenue Administration. — Sher Shah had tried to 

introduce reforms in the old system of land revenue 
administration. But his reign had been short and was 
followed by confusion and Mughal conquest. His ideas 
remained, but they had to be applied in practice. During 
the first half of Akbar’s reign experiments were made in 
order to discover what system would be most suitable, in 
the latter half of the reign the new system became stable 
and was established in the principal provinces of the 
empire. 

The difficulties which had to be overcome were many. 
In the old system there was no certainty about the 
revenues of the state. The revenue had to be collected 
through intermediaries and farmers who tended to 
become refractory. The relations between the inter- 
mediaries and the tenants were uncertain, and the security 
of the tenure of the cultivators depended upon the sweet 
will of the intermediaries. Sometimes the assessment w^ 
made on the basis of the area sown, and sometimes on the 
basis of the produce reaped. Cash payments were rare 
and collections were usually made in grain. Akbar estab- 
lished an efficient system based on the measurement of 
areas and direct collection by the state. In the first place, 
he ordered the survey and measurement of the aita tniiiil 
cultivation by means of reliable meas^Hi^ 
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In the second place, his revenue officers computed, as 
correctly as possible, the total produce of each village, 
taking into account the area under crop, the kinds of 
crops and the differences between the fertility of the 
varieties of land. In the third place, the price of the 
produce was fixed in such a manner as to eliminate the 
effect of seasonal changes in prices, and to avoid 
unfairness to the cultivator. 

On the basis of these figures lists were prepared for 
each Pargana, so that the demand of the state revenue 
was calculated in accordance with the yield and i)rice of 
each locality separately. This demand was, however, 
actually fixed in cash and not in kind, and was equivalent 
to one-third of the a\erage prcKluce. It applied not only 
to the reserved districts directly administered by the 
crown, but also to the estates of the chiefs who held 
assignments (jagirs) of land. The procedure was 
as follows: — (1) In each season every field under crop 
was measured, the class of land in accordance with its 
fertility was noted, as well as the kind of crop, the areas 
in which crops had failed or had been injured. The 
entries for each peasant were added and his total produce 
was calculated. (2) The prices of different kinds of 
produce were taken from the lists, and the value of the 
total produce of a peasant’s holding was worked out. 
(3) The state demand was fixed at one-third of this 
sum. (4) The ])easant paid the sum to the local 
treasurer or to the collecting officer who, with the help of 
the village headman and the accountant, realised it from 
him. 

In thb system the peasant knew beforehand how 
niuc^ he bad' to pay to the Government, the assessment 
the qusdity of the land, and. 
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therefore, gave encouragement to the cultivator for 
improvement. Due consideration was paid to damage 
to crops. 

With its establishment a number of vexatious and 
miscellaneous taxes were abolished. 

The Organisation of the Imperial Service. — The 

efficiency and stability of administration depends uix)n the 
officers who are appointed to serve the state. In the 
preceding chapters it has been shown liow the Sultans 
of Delhi organised their corps of office-holders. When 
Akbar came to the throne this problem engaged his 
attention also. In the Middle Age no distinction was 
made between civil and military services, and, therefore, 
a single imperial service was instituted, and was known 
by the name of the Mansabdari system. 

The word Mansab means rank or office. The 
Mansabdar was the bearer of a rank whose salary was 
fixed in accordance with his grade, and whose grade was 
indicated by a number which defined tlie contingent of 
troopers under his command. Akbar divided the Mansabs 
into 33 grades, the lowest rank was that of a Mansabdar 
of 10, and the liighest that of 10,000. The number did 
not represent the actual strength of the contingent, but 
fixed the rank of the Mansabdar and the quota of horses 
he was expected to maintain. 

The appointment, promotion and dismissal of a 
Mansabdar depended entirely upon the will of the 
sovereign. His rank was not hereditary, and the salary * 
was paid either directly from the royal * treasury 
or by means of assignments of land revdtua 
(Jagir). A Mansabdar was expected to peffdnd dyft 
or military duties in accordance with the orders iiiiiisif 
emperor. 
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The Military Organisation.— The military 

.strength of Akbar consisted of a small standing army 
and a large militia, composed of the contingents of the 
Mansabdars and chiefs. The standing army was 
maintained and equipped by the emperor, and its 
expenses were paid directly by the imperial treasury. 

( )ne of the interesting elements of the army was the 

corps of gentlemen 
troopers, or 
Ahadis, who did 
not serve under 
any officer but 
were recruited 
directly. The 
standing army 
always stood in 
readiness for the 
campaigns of the 
emperor. 

One part of the 
militia consisted of 
the troops of the 
Rajas and chiefs 
who recognised 
the suzerainty of 

MACES AND BATTLE AXES. “'f 

to send military 

assistance on demand. The other part was composed 
of the contingents of the Mansabdars. Each Mansabdar 
was expected to maintain a certain number of soldiers 
soldier provided his own horse 
his salary covered the expense 
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of keeping a horse. He received his salary 
through the Mansabdar. The Mansabdars received their 
pay by assignments of land revenue of certain villages. 
If the Jagir was large, the collection of revenue was made 
by the agents of the Mansabdar, and the imperial officers 
had little control over it. 
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The troops of the Mansabdars were periodically 
inspected. At the time of entrance into service the 
descriptive rolls of the Mansabdar, his troopers and 
horses were prepared, and the horses were branded. At 
the musters they were verified and certified before the 
salary was sanctioned. 

The army was essentially a cavalry force, and its 
effective strength depended upon horsemen. But there 
were other branches too, namely, artillery and 
infantry. The artillery was not efficient, and the 
infantry was composed of foot soldiers who used alt 
kinds of weapons and armour, but who were not 
properly trained and were looked down upon, AMillfe 
made use of elephants for carrying 
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musketeers, but they were an awkward element and 
played a small part in his battles. 



/ 
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The Administrative System.— The first object of 
a government is to maintain peace and order, to defend 
the ocWtry from external invasions and to prevent internal 
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commotions. Without tranquillity and security, wealth 
and prosperity cannot grow, and art and culture cannot 
flourish. In the Middle Age the task of government was 
made difficult by the lack of modern means of communi- 
cation and transport. Nor did the state possess the 
modern powerful instruments of warfare which make 
armed rebellion against government almost hopeless. The 
upkeep of an efficient army was the principal object of 
the state, and the most important duty of the ruler was 
to lead the army. The sovereign was the supreme 
commander of his forces, and his success depended upon 
the concentration of all powers in him. He was, there- 
fore, an autocrat. The one great limitation upon his 
powers was that he could make no laws, as the priests 
and the learned were the custodians of law, which was 
based upon religion. 

The emperor was aided in his task by his ministers, 
the chief of whom were : — 

1. The Vakil, or Prime Minister, who was the chief 

adviser and .assistant of the emperor. 

2. The Wazir, or Finance Minister, who was also 

known as the Diwan. 

3. The Bakhshi, or War Minister, who was in 

charge of the army. 

4. The Sadr, or the Minister for Religion, who 

was the highest ecclesiastical officer. 

The head of the provincial administration was the 
Subadar or Sipahsalar, who maintained peace and order. 
Under him were Faujdars or district commandants. ' The 
Diwan of a province was in charge of the provii;^] 
revenues. He dealt with Amils or collectors of revent;!^. 
and the subordinate revenue staff, consistii^ 

Qanirago, Patwari, etc. The KoM. 
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of the city, and combined in himself the duties of a 
magistrate and the police. The administration of justice 
was carried on through Qams and Mir Adis (judicial 
iifTficcrs).|^ 

(3) Social and Religious Reforms. — Akbar was not 
only interested in establishing an efficient system of 
administration, he was also anxious to remove the social 
evils which had become prevalent among the Hindu and the 
Muslim communities. i^He was a lil)eral ruler who realised 
that the strength of a people depended upon the purity 
of their ctistoms and the humaneness of their institutions. 
He abolished the enslavement of conquered enemies,, 
and forbade the molestation of their wives and children. 
Ifc gave orders to prevent the practice of Sati, and 
discouraged child-marriages and tried to stop a number of 
other superstitious customs. He abolished the taxes 
that were levied on pilgrims or for religious ])ur])oses. 
\\ ith the Hindus, Akbar established relations of amity 
because be desired that all his subjects should be regarded 
as equals. He adopted a numl)er of Hindu ceremonies, 
for example, the Tuladan (weighing of the ])ers(m of the 
emperor against precious things and giving them m 
charity). He married the daughter of Kaja Rharmal 
Kachwaha of Amber, and thus cemented the bonds of 
friendship with the Hindus.) 

The age in which Akbar lived was one of great 
religious ferment. In Europe and Asia jxiople were 
dissatisfied with their old religious ways, for a hard crust 
of rites and ceremonies, dogmas and doctrines had been 
formed obscuring the true purpose of religion. In 
order to restore the life-giving virtues of religion, and 
to it the mes^ of man's inner happiness and the 
'and harmony in society, it was 
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necessary to break the crust which benumbed and 
deadened the hearts of men. 

In India in the fifteenth century the religion of love 
and devotion was rapidly capturing the mind of the 
people. Both Muslim and Hindu saints like Kahir, Nanak 
and Chaitanya, were spreading this religion among the 
Indian masses. /Akbar, who was endowed by nature 
with a feeling he^t, yearned to understand the mysteries 
of life and was much affected by this movement. He 
was a seeker after truth. He desired peace for 
his own soul and for others. He longed to end the 
bitter quarrels of religion wliich divided his ix?ople, and 
to establish universal toleration and concord ^Sidh 
Kid). 

P'or the purpose of uniting the followers of different 
religions it was necessary to eliminate their differences 
and discover their points of agreement. \ At Fatehpur 
Sikri an Ibadat Khana (place of worship) was constructed 
in 1575 where religious discussions were held. He 
assembled here representatives of the different schools of 
the Muslim religion, and here he sat with Shaikh 
Mubarak and his illustrious sons, Faizi and Abul Fazl, to 
listen to the debates and to participate in the search for 
agreement. But orthodoxy and conservatism prevented 
the achievement of this object.^ The emperor took counsel 
with the professors of the Hindu, Jaina, Sikh, Parsi and 
Christian religions also, and showed great keenness in 
understanding their doctrines. He saw that there was 
truth in every religion, but men’s narrowness and 
selfishness did not permit them to recognise this^ It 
was, therefore, necessary for the emperor to assume 
the role of an interpreter of religious doctrina»*jWu 
1575 a decree was promulgated wUch decSaijM 
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emperor was the Imam-i-Adil (Arbiter of Muslim Law). 
,This sought to make him the religious head of the state"^ 
(The next step was to establish^a religious order for those 
who were prepared to seek spiritual truth under the 
guidance of the emperor.^ The members of this order 
were required to place their property, life, honour and 
religion at the disposal of the emperor, to lead a common 
way of life and to practise devotion. ^ The new religion 
was called the Divine Faith (Din-i-Ilahi)^ The emperor 
did not propagate this faith by force,' temptations or 
rewards. The number of those who joined the order 
was not large, for few among the rich, learned 
and * powerful men who surrounded the throne 
shared the deep spiritual longings of the emperor, and 
after his death he had no successor worthy to guide his 
followers on the path. But the memory of his great 
dream remains.! Tn the words of Lord Tennyson, Akbar 
longed “ to rear a sacred fane, loftier, simpler 
than any Pagoda, Mosque or Clnircb, and always 
open-door VI to every breath from Heaven — the 
dwelling ])lnce of Truth and Peace and T^ve and 
Justice.” 

Literature and Art.-fAl though Akbar never 
learnt to read and write, he had an enormous hunger for 
knowledge. He sought to satisfy this hunger by con- 
versations with the learned and through books which 
were read out to him. He had a most valuable library of 
manuscripts on all subjects. He had books translated 
from the Greek, the Arabic, the Turkish ’ and 
the Sanskrit languages into Persian.] Among the 
works tran.slated were the Atharva Veda, the Ranu^i^ 
the Mahahharata and the Li/awti— the la^t 
treatise on Arithmetic. 
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/His patronage of literature extended to writers both 
in Persian and Hindi. Among the Persian writers, Abul 
Fazl, the chief minister, and Faizi, his brother, are the 
most noted.\ Abul Fazl wrote a history of Akbar’s 
reign called^ the Akbar Namah, and an account of the 
institutions of the empire called Ain-i-Akbari. Faizi was 
the Poet Laureate, and he rendered the Bhagavad Gita 
into Persian verse. Nizamuddin Ahmad and Abdul 
Qadir Badaoni also composed histories of the reign. 

j^he Hindi language, which was growing rapidly, 
received great stimulus in Akbar’s times. The prosperity 
and the glory of the reign, the establishment of peace 
and of toleration roused the creative impulse of 
the speakers of Hindi. (The two greatest poets of 
Hindi, namely, Tulasi Das and Sur Das, flourished in these 
spacious times. '^Tulasi wrote the Raim Charit Manas, 
in which the life and deeds of Rama are portrayed, and 
the ideals of piety and morality taught through the 
example of the characters in the poem. ^ Sur Das, who 
was a singer at Akbar’s court, composed numerous lyrics 
expressing the love of the devotee towards Krishna. 
Rahim, the son of Bairam Khan, who was a master of 
many languages, was no mean poet of Hindi. His 
didactic verses are deservedly popular. 

^ Akbar highly appreciated music and he collected at 
his TOurt many celebrated singers of tlip age. Among 
them Tansen of Gwalior was the greatest^ 

/ The art of painting also received gr6it stimulus from 
him. The Persian artists, among whom Abdus Samad 
was the most noted, taught their methods to the painters 
of Jndia,.and a new Indian style of art was developed by 
them, Daswanth and Basawan were the leaders of this 
style. were employed to illustrate manu- 
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scripts. The same tendency towards the absorption of 
Muslim elenwnts into Hindu art was encouraged in 
architecture./^ Akbar, who was a great builder, employed 
this style in the buildings at Fatehpur Sikri. J 

Akbar’s Personality and Character.— Akbar is 
one of the greatest kings known to history. As a con- 
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queror, ruler, statesman and nation builder he stands in 
the front rank of the world’s great men. Called to the 
duties of a king at an age when he was no more than a 
boy, he had to fight against numerous and heavy odds* 
His enemies filled the whole country. He conquered them 
one after another, and built up an empire of a vast area 
extending from sea to sea, and from the mountains in ^ ' 
north to the plains of the Deccan. He showed ({UaHl^i 
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of the highest generalship in the planning of his campaigns 
and in the execution of his plans. He was bold, swift 
and resourceful, possessed of unlimited endurance and 
reckless courage, and a self-confident spij^|j||feh never 
yielded to difficulty or despair. The n^dyl^his leader- 
ship made heroes of his followers ajMSgl^anions. As 
a ruler and statesman his ach u BM|Wff is even more 
remarkable. He elaborated j|p^rganisation of an 
administrative system whose^innciples have lasted to the 
present day. This systeim^Kablished uniform and direct 
relations between the llate and the people, and while 
securing the stability of government, ensured the welfare 
of the people. 

But above all his claim to greatness is based on the 
initiation of the policy whose aim was the establishment of 
concord and unity among his peoples. Justice was one 
aspect of this policy, the creation of an Indian civilization 
combining the best features of the Hindu and Muslim 
cultures was another. He recognised the value of all 
religions, and not only desired that each community should 
practise its own without interference from the others, but 
attempted to find a path which all could pursue together. 
The task which he set to himself was harder than that of 
any other king and, although he did not attain success in 
its fulfilment, the attempt itself is worthy of the highest 
praise. 

Akbar had a wonderful personality. He was a 
strong, well-built man of a stature slightly above the 
average. His forehead was high, and under his thin 
eye-brows his narrow eyes sparkled brightly. Naturally 
he was gentle, kind and loving, but when his anger was 
roused the outburst of his wrath was most terrible. He 
possessed extraordinary energy, and his days were filled 
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with restless activity, yet he was fond of meditation and 
spent hours in solitude absorbed in devotion and thought, 
lie was simple and straightforward, although a master of 
diplomacy and statecraft. He was just to all men. 

(d). Jahangir, 1605—1627 

Jahangir was the eldest son of Akbar. He was a pet 
child oil whom the father had lavished many favours. But 
the child had grown up to be a self-willed prince whose 
ambitions had made him impatient. ‘During his father’s 
life he desired to seize the imperial power. He instigated 
Bir Singh Bundela to murder Abul Fazl, whom he 
regarded as his enemy. He rebelled even against Akbar, 
but he was pardoned and reconciliation was brought 
about between father and son. When Akl ar died, the 
crown passed jieace fully to Jahangir. 

Jahangir did not possess the great qualities of his 
fatlier, but he was (piitc an able ruler, and he had the 
statesmanship to follow the conciliatory policy laid down 
by Akbar. His reign which lasted from 1605 to 
1627 was, on the whole, peaceful, and its events may 
be divided into three periods. 

The First Period, 1605-11< — Soon after his 
accession he made regulations by which the welfare of the 
lieople was promoted. He abolished tolls which hampered 
trade, built rest-houses, hosjiitals, schools and wells ; 
forbade the use of intoxicants; and made himself 
accessible to all for justice. 

Early in the period he had to suppress the rebellion 
of his son, Khusrau, in 1606. Khusrau fled to the Punjab 
and raised the standard of revolt. Guru Arjun favoured 
him, but the imperial forces defeated his troops, and he 
was mAmtd wad put into prison. The enemies of Guru 
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Arjun, among whom was his own brother, brought charges 
of treason against the Guru, and Jahangir had to sentence 
him to death. 
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The Second Period, 1611-22. — In 1611 Jahangir 
married Nur Jahan, who was the widow of a 
Persian nobleman, Sher Afgan. She acquired a 
great ascendancy over the mind of her husband, 
and became the joint ruler of the empire. Her relatives 
occupied the highest posts of responsibility, and the 
emperor allowed them to conduct the affairs of the state. 
Among them Itmad-ud-Daulah, her father, and Asaf 
Khan, her brother, were the most important. Asaf Khan 
gave his daughter, the famous Mumtaz Mahal, in marriage 
to Shah Jahan and marked him out for succession to the 
throne. 

Of the military exploits of the period the first in 
importance was the war against Mewar. Shah Jahan was 
appointed to conduct the operations, and he forced Rana 
Aniar Singh to sue for peace in 1614. The sub- 
mission of Chitor brought the whole of Rajputana under 
the suzerainty of the Mughals. 

In the Deccan, Malik Ambar, an Abyssinian 
noble, had succeeded in reorganising the adminis- 
tration and military forces of Ahmadnagar. 
The Mughal officers who were sent to the Deccan 
quarrelled among themselves, and allowed the Deccanis an 
opportunity to recover the lost territories. At last Abdur 
Rahim Khan Khanan was appointed to the supreme 
command in 1612, and he inflicted defeats upon the 
Deccanis. But in 1616 Jahangir himself departed for the 
south, and placed Shah Jahan in charge of the command. 
The rulers of Ahmadnagar and Bijapur, realising the 
futility of the struggle, then concluded peace. The fort 
of Ahmadnagar was delivered, and the Deccan Sultans 
offered tribute and paid homage to the Mughals in 1617. 

The capture of Kangra in 1620 was the last 
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conquest of the reign. For in 1622 the great fort 
of Kandahar, which guarded the road from Persia to 
Kabul, was besieged by the Persian armies. The dis- 
sensions at the court prevented any effective support of 
the garrison, and the fort fell into the hands of the 
Persians. 

Plague. — In 1616 the plague broke out in the 
Punjal) and spread over Northern India. It ravaged the 
country for eight years. 

Tlie Third Period, 1622-27. — Jahangir’s health 
was rapidly declining at this time and, therefore, the 
question of succession had become acute. He had four 
sons, Khusrau, I’arvez, Khurram and Shahryar. 
Khusrau bad l)cen in disgrace since his revolt, and he 
was murdered in 1622. Khurram, who is known by his 
title of Shah Jahnn, was the favourite of Nur Jahan till 
1622, but in that year she gave her daughter, by 
Slier Afgan, to Shahryar in marriage, and began to favour 
him. 1‘arvez, who did not show much capacity, was 
supported by Mahabat Khan, one of the most 
powerful nobles of the court, and an enemy of Nur 
Jahan. 

The intrigues for pow’cr between these parties fill the 
history of the last five years of Jahangir’s reign. The 
first to strike a blow for power was Shah Jahan who in 
1623 advanced upon Delhi. P>ut Nur Jahan was 
supported by the old officers, and Shah Jahan was 
defeated. He fled to the Deccan and tried to secure the 
help of the Sultans of the Deccan. lie failed in this, and 
proceeded to Orissa and made himself master of Bengal 
and Bjhai% Again he met with resistance from the 
imptijhd forces and was obliged to retire to the Deccan. 

of ' success m his designs, he wrote 
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to his father asking for pardon. In 1626 his rebellion 
came to an end and he was reconciled to Jahangir. 

Nur Jahan now turned to Mahabat Khan who had 
espoused the cause of Parvez. She deprived him of his 
office and brought charges of corruption against him, 
Mahabat Khan, in despair, resolved upon bold measures. 
He seized the emperor while he was encamped on the 
bank of the Jhelum and made him captive. Nur Jahan, 
however, proved too clever for him. She effected the 
escape and release of her royal husband. Mahabat was 
forced to seek refuge in the Deccan. Parvez died in 
1626 and Mahabat joined Shah Jahan. Next year 
Jahangir, while returning from Kashmir, died at Bhimbar. 
His remains were buried at Shahdara, a suburb of Lahore, 
and a tomb was erected over them by Nur Jahan. On the 
death of her husband Nur Jahan retired from the world 
and lived a quiet and lonely life. 

Jahangir’s reign is remarkable for the great develop- 
ment of arts. The emperor was a zealous patron of 
painting and an expert in the appreciation of pictures. 
The school of painting established by his predecessors 
produced some of its finest work during his reign. 
Among the painters Nadir Samarqandi’s name deserves 
special mention. 

The fame of the Mughal empire had spread to distant 
lands, and in Jahangir s time envoys came to his court 
from European countries. England sent Captain 
Hawkins in 1608 and Sir Thomas Roe in 1615. Roe 
was the ambassador of James I, who came to concltide tt’: 
commercial treaty. Roe was opposed by the Portuguese 
but he succeeded in obtaining some concessions wl^i 
however, did not satisfy him. He returned to Engl^uid ^ 
1619. Both Hawkins and Roe 
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what they saw in India. Their accounts are interesting 
but not very reliable. 

Character of Jahangir and the Estimate of his 
Reign.— Jahangir was an able, kind but ease-loving 
king. He had a broad outlook on religious matters and 
he practised complete toleration. He had a genuine 
desire to be just, and he attempted to keep intact Akbar’s 
system of administration. 

Jahangir’s love for drink and his regard for Nur 
Jahan and lier relations, however, produced evil effects. 
Tlie emperor ceased to lead military expeditions and 
showed a disinclination for exertion. The result was 
that party factions grew among the nobles, and mutual 
jealousies and quarrels sprang up which weakened the 
empire. Jahangir’s love of ease also affected the efficiency 
of the administration. The system of remunerating the 
nobles by assignments (jf estates instead of payments from 
the treasury increased, the revenue from the Khalsa lands 
fell, while ex[)enditure greatly expanded. d'he results 
were extravagance, inefficiency of administration and 
oppression of the peasant. 

(e). Shah Jahan, 1627—1658 

Nur Jahan’s intrigues in favour of Shahryar had 
failed, and on the death of Jahangir, Shah Jahan 
ascended the throne. During his reign the internal 
security of the empire was little disturbed, and the Mughal 
arms again became busy with the expansion of dominion. 

Tlie Rebellion in Bundelkhand, 1627-38. — Bir 
Singh Bundela, the favourite of Jahangir, died in 
1627. His son, Jujhar Singh, afraid lest the wealth 
acquired by l^s father might be seized by the royal 
cotart and raised the standard of 
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revolt in Bundelkhand. The emperor sent against him 
Miighal. Rajput and Bundela commanders. They 
captured Orchha, the capital, and forced Jiijhar to take 
to the jungles, where he was murdered by the Gonds in 
1635. 

War with the Portuguese, 1631-32. — The 

Portuguese, who had been permitted to settle at lliighli 
and had received privileges for trade, began to abuse 
their position. They fortified the jdace, carried on trade 
in slaves and made forcible conversions to Christianity. 
In 1631 Shah Jahan gave orders to the governor of 
Bengal to drive them out. Hiigbli was cai)tured in 

16vI2, and the Christians, who refused to accept 
Islam, were enslaved or jnit into i)rison. 

The Deccan Wars, 1628-38. — The aim of Akbar’s 
policy in the Deccan was the subjugatif)n of the 

five sultanates. He succeeded in annexing Khandesh, 
Berar and a part of Ahmadnagar. Jlis .son, 

Jahangir, made little j)rogress in the achieve- 
ment of this aim. Shall Jahan, who during his 

fathers reign had held the command of the 

Subahs of the Deccan, gained srime siicces.''. But 
the last five years of Jahangir’s reign were disturlied, 
and the Deccan Sultans made use of tlie o])portunity to 
reassert their independence. Shah Jahan re.solved upon 
pursuing a vigorous policy. In 1633 the last king of the 
Nizam Shahi dynasty of Ahmadnagar was captured, and 
Daulatabad fell into the hands of the Mughals. In 1636 
Shah Jalian j^roceeded to the Deccan himself. The 
Shahi ruler of Golkonda submitted, promised to pay m 
annual tribute and recognised the |Oveilordship of ttei 
emperor. Then the 
territory, and the ^ 
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icknowledge the emperor’s suzerainty, and the boundaries 
of his state were clearly fixed. 

The Mughal dominion in the Deccan was divided 
into four provinces: — Khandesh, Berar, Telingana and 
Daulatabad, and Aurangzeb was appointed Viceroy 
in 1636. 

The only enemies in the Deccan now remaining were 
Shahji Bhonsla in Konkan, and Bcharji Shah Rathor in 
Baglana. The Mnghals forced Shahji to come to terms 
and he entered tlic Bijapur service. Aurangzeb annexed 
Baglana in 1638. 

The North-West, ie38-53.— Tn 1638, Ali Mardan 
Khan, the Persian Governor of Kandahar, turned 
against his master, made over the fort to the Mughals, 
and entered their service. Ten years later the ruler of 
iVrsia laid siege to the fort, and the Mughal garrison, 
left witliout su]>])(>rt, surrendered it. The fall of 
Kandahar struck a great blow at the fame of the Mughal 
empire, and Shah Jahan made three efforts to recover 
the fort in 1649, 1652 and 1653. Aurangzeb led the 
Mughal forces in the first two attempts and Dara Shukoh 
in the third, but the attemjHs proved of no avail. The 
three expeditions cost a tremendous amount of money, 
but what was worse, it lowered the Mughals in the 
estimation of their ncighlKnirs. 

War in Central Asia, 1645-47.— Shah Jahan was 
descended from Timur who was a ruler of Central Asia. 
He inherited the desire cherished by the Timurides to 
obtain possession of their ancestral territory. In 1645 
disputes broke out in the royal family of Bukhara, and 
Shah J^han considered it a favourable opportunity of 
Asia. He sent an army under Murad 
Aurangzeb was then 
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appointed Governor, and he fought against the Uzbegs 
valiantly. But he found it impossible to hold the country 
and evacuated Balkh in 1647. The Central Asian 
adventure cost a great deal in money and men, and 
proved an utter failure. 

The Deccan, l$53-58v— Aurangzeb had been 
Viceroy of the Deccan from 1636 to 1644. After him 
there came a number of Governors who ruled for short 
periods, and who were unable to administer the affairs 
of the newly conquered regions efficiently. The country 
was decaying. The cultivated lands were turning into 
jungle and the iwpulation was declining. Naturally the 
revenues were diminishing, while the expenditure on the 
maintenance of the army remained high. Aurangzeb had 
to struggle against the lack of funds and the evils of 
bad administration. Unfortunately the emperor paid 
little heed to the reque.sts of his son for financial assist- 
ance, and this fact added to the difficulties of Aurangzeb 
and embittered the relations between the father and the 
son. However, Aurangzxd) did a great deal to improve 
the condition of the Deccan. Murshid Quli Khan, his 
Diwan, introduced there the land revenue system of 
Akbar, and the effect was that before 1658 cultivation 
had much increased and the revenue was enhanced. 

Aurangzeb’s relations with the Sultans of the Deccan 
were strained. The annual tribute was not paid regularly 
by the king of Golkonda, and, therefore, the Mughals 
demanded from him a part of the territory whose reverse 
was equal to the tribute. The kingdom was suffering 
from internal troubles. Mir Jumla, who was a powerful 
officer of Golkonda, intrigued against his king; a nd ijtc 
king, who had been offended by the conduct o£lui iOiUi had 
put his family into prison. ThC'SOtl 
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for protection. Aurangzeb, who was seeking for an 
excuse, marched on Golkonda and laid siege to the city. 
The emperor, who was dissatisfied with Aurangzeb, 
ordered him to raise the siege. The Mughals, however, 
annexed some territory, realised the arrears of tribute 
and gained the services of Mir Jumla. 

In 1657 there was disorder in the Bijapur 
state. Aurangzeb, having obtained the permission of the 
enii>eror to put an end to it, set out to coiKpier Bijapur. 
Bidar and Kaliani were captured and the Bijapuris were 
defeated. But again .Shah Jahan interfered, and a treaty 
by which the Mughals gained many fortresses and a large 
indemnity brought the war to a close. 

Shah Jahan’s Administration* — Shah Jahan was one 
of th'e most magnificent rulers of India. His empire 
extended over an area wider than that of any of his 
predecessors, and he maintained in it peace which remained 
unbroken for thirty years. His revenue was larger than 
that of any previous king or emperor, and his treasury 
was filled to overflowing, d'he arts of India attained 
un])rcccdented development. He adorned the country 
with buildings of unexcelled beauty — one of them the 
Taj, the great mausoleum which he erected over the 
grave of his beloved queen (16vH-43), is one of the 
wonders of the world. Ilis Peacock Throne, studded 
with precious stones, was a unique product of the 
jewellers' art His workshops gave employment to 
numerous skilled craftsmen. 

Shah Jahan is known as the Shahinshah-i-Adil, 
the just emperor. He took a personal interest in 
the ^ administratioa of justice, which he dispensed 
with pf fte learned in Muslim Law. Neither 
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committed wrong, although some of the punishments 
inflicted were cruel and even barbarous. In one respect, 
however, Shah Jahan’s justice suffers in comparison with 
that of his father’s^ He was not as tolerant of the Hindus 
as was Jahangir or Akbar, and his reign saw the 
destruction of a number of Hindu temples. 

He had a large army and his court was magnihcent. 
Architects, painters, artists and writers added lustre 
to his reign. d'he splendour of India attracted 
European travellers to the country for i)rofit and 
pleasure. 

But, although India ai)peared wealthy and prosperous, 
the forces of decay were silently growing. It has been 
pointed out before that tlie .strength of the stale depended 
u])on the efficiency of the imperial services and the pros- 
perity of the i)easantry in the villages. The laxity of 
Jahangir and the extravagance of Shah Jahan affected 
both. 

So far as the imperial service is concerned, the 
changes tended to the decrease of central authority. The 
number of office-bearers (Mansabdars) increased, 
and their salaries were greatly enhanced. Akbar 
had attempted the system of cash payments to them, 
but this was found impracticable, and, therefore, 
their pay was given in assignments of land revenue. 
At first the assignments were limited, but in the tune 
of I^iah Jahan nearly seven-eighths of the land revenue 
was absorbed in meeting the salaries of the Mansabdars, 


and en^or was left with the small portion of one- 
fhe of the central government. Thus, 

^ .landing army or for the 
l^ple. The empire 
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whose loyalty was undermined by party factions and 
mutual jealousies. 

The condition of the cultivators steadily became 
worse after Akbar. He had tried to establish direct 
relations between the government and the individual 
peasants. After him the old system of intermediaries 
grew up again. The Zamindars, or tribal chiefs, were 
never wiped out, but new classes of intermediaries now 
appeared. The government and the great Mansabdars 
appointed farmers of revenues, that is, persons who 
undertook to pay a fixed sum to the government or the 
Mansabdar, provided they were allowed to collect the tax 
and to keep to themselves whatever remained after 
paying the revenue. Then a new method of assessing 
land revenue was introduced; the whole village paid a 
lump sum to the government and fixed the share of each 
cultivator, which was realised from him by the headmen 
of the village. Besides, the state demand also was raised. 
Akbar had fixed one-third of the gross produce as the 
. share of the state. In the reign of Shah Jahan the 
share was one-half, which left to the villager nothing 
but the barest necessaries of life. 

The result of the changes was that the pressure upon 
the villages was so increased that the peasants were 
impoverished. They began to desert their villages and 
much land went out of cultivation. Thus, in order to 
meet the expenditure of Shah Jahan which had increased 
enormously, the peasants were ground down. The evil 
effects of this policy were far-reaching* They he|i^ 
to manifest themselves during the later years of 
Jahan’s reign, and they were 
other factor for the 
subsequent years. 
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The War of Sucoession^In 1658, Shah Jahan 

fell seriously ill after a long and prosperous reign of 
thirty years, and the question of succession assumed 
immediate importance. He had four sons, but each one 
desired the throne for himself. Dara Shukoh was the 
eldest. He was the favourite of the father, and at the 
time of his illness was in charge of much of the imperial 
administration. Dara was deeply interested in religious 
and spiritual affairs. He had studied the Vedanta and 
translated the U panishads ; but he did not possess the 
qualities necessary for a ruler. He had little experience 
of war, and he had not much capacity for practical 
affairs. The flattery of courtiers and the indulgence of 
the father had made him vain, ease-loving and weak. 
Shuja, the second son, was brave and intelligent but 
lacked firmness and statesmanship. Murad, the youngest, 
was quite incompetent. Aurangzeb, the third son, was 
undoubtedly the most capable of the sons of Shah 
Jahan. He had served in all the wars of the empire, 
and proved his capacity as a skilful general and a cool 
and brave warrior. He was a born leader of men and 
knew how to manage them. He was prudent, hard- 
working and resourceful. As an administrator his ability 
was great, and as a diplomat he was unrivalled. Unfor- 
tunately his relations with his father had never been 
cordial. He was given the hardest tasks, yet received 
grudging support for accomplishing them. He was 
constantly censured and always suspected. 

On receiving the news of their father’s illness 
the sons began to take measures to achieve their 
aims. Dara, who was with his father, was nominated 
by his successor. Shuja and Murad 

crowwi(|||s^ waited. Ultimately 
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he made alliance with Shuja and Murad, and the 
brothers left their provinces and moved with their 
armies towards the capital. The forces of Murad 
and Aurangzeb joined at Dipalpur, near Ujjain. 
Dara despatched Jai Singh to oppose the advance of 
Shuja, and Jaswant Singh that of Murad and Aurangzeb. 
The army of Jai Singh routed Shuja near Iknarcs, and 
forced him into Bihar. Jaswant encountered Murad and 
Aurangzeb at Dharmat. But Jaswant was defeated on 
account of the treachery of some of his officers, and be 
escaped to Jodhpur. 

The forces now resumed their marcli, and crossing 
the Chambal arrived at Samugarh, in the neighbour' 
hood of Agra. Dara gave them !)attle at this 
place, hut there were jealousies aiKl divisions among his 
supporters, and one of his chief commanders ]iroved a 
traitor, Dara was no match for his brother in general- 
ship, and his troops lacked the training and experience 
which Aurangzeb’s army had obtained in hk wars. The 
result was the complete defeat of Dara, who fled from 
the field of battle to Delhi. 


Aurangzeb entered Agra and, placing Shah Jaban 
under restraint, assumed the imperial authority. 

Murad, who showed resentment at the growing 
power of Aurangzeb, was taken prisoner by a stratagem 
and placed in confinement in Gwalior.' Later he was tried 
and put to death. Aurangzeb now pursued Dara, who at 
his approach fled from Delhi to the Punjab, then to $indh 
and lastly to Gujarat and Rajputana. He made a stai^ 
at Ajmer but was defeated again. Singh ehaied hSp 
through the Baluch territory, 
delivered him- to Auranjgzeb. 
oaraded throueh the 
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Shuja, who had advanced froi\i Bengal to contest 
the succession, had been defeated by Dara’s commanders 
and had retired into Bihar. But when Aurangzeb 
assumed the imperial authority, Shuja gathered his forces 
and proceeded to Allahabad. Aurangzeb offered battle 
to Shuja at Khajwah, and won a complete victory. 
Shuja was pursued and, after a great deal of fighting, 
driven out of Bengal. He took refuge in Arakan where 
he was assassinated. 

Aurangzeb, thus having overcome all his rivals, 
ascended the throne and held a grand coronation 
ceremony in 1659. Shah Jahan remained in confinement 
in the fort of Agra until he died in 1666. 

(t). Aurangzeb, 165S— 1707 

By defeating his brothers and imprisoning his father, 
Aurangzeb removed the obstacles which stood in his way 
to the throne. His success was mainly due t6 his ability, 
for many noblemen of the empire, whether Muslim 
or Hindu, recognised that he alone of the brothers 
was the most fitted to undertake the onerous respon- 
sibilities of such a vast dominion. The difficulties 
which faced him were indeed tremendous. The Mughal 
administration was* breaking down under the weight 
of its own extravagance, the pressure of taxation 
was ruining agriculture which w^ the principal source 
of revenue, and the peasantry was deserting the 
countryside because the profits of cultivation were seized 
by the state and the cultivator was oppressed and 
impoverished. Trade was hampered by the duties 
and tdls which were collected on roads and ferries 
and tn bazars, at^ the exa<^ions of the zamindars 
and officers On the 
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other hand, the noblemen who followed the example of 
the court preferred to live in luxury and ease. They 
were beginning to dislike the rough and hard life of 
soldiers, and even their military campaigns were conducted 
with pomp and circumstance. They were neglecting 
their duties towards their tenants in their estates, and 
allowing the land-tax to be collected by farmers. The 
imperial service was becoming a hereditary nobility. The 
war of succession added to these difficulties. The loyalty 
of the commanders and officers was unduly strained, and 
their desire for personal security and power was 
strengthened. The authority of the government received 
a great shock, and the elements of disorder raised their 
head on all sides. The disaffected chiefs, tribal and 
communal leaders and officers took advantage of the 
discontent among the peasantry to spread confusion and 
rebellion. 

Aurangzeb’s own temperament and the circumstances 
in which he came to power enhanced them further. He 
had a cold and calculating mind and narrow sympathies. 
His views on religion were strict, and he held them 
sincerely. His earnestness brought him into conflict with 
those who differed from him in religion or who took their 
religion light-heartedly, and it unfortunately encouraged 
hypocrisy. Aurangzeb's opposition to Dara had made 
him a champion of orthodoxy, for Dara was a liberal in 
religious opinions. The stricter Muslims naturally rallied 
to the side of Aurangzeb, and his policy had to indine in 
their favour. 

The movement for reform among the Hindus bad 
sought to purify Hinduism «»S8e the consdcnce 

of the Hindus. The aim was to make 

the individual live a and to, remove 
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the inequalities and injustices which existed in society. 
The sects which they founded gathered many adherents. 
But the transformation of some of these sects from 
purely religious brotherhoods to political communities 
raised difficulties for the empire. Then, during this period, 
Hindu tribes, especially the Rajputs, migrated to new 
territories in the Gangetic valley, and their settlements led 
to local disturbances which the state had to combat. The 
general stir among the Hindus confronted ihe empire 
with a serious problem. 

To overcome these difficulties it was necessary to 
check the extravagance of the administration and to place 
the fear of God in the hearts of its supporters. Thus 
conviction and circumstances both pointed to the same 
policy if order was to be maintained and administration 
purified and reformed. 

Aurangzeb’s Reign, First Period, 1658-S2 

Disturbances and Rebellions. — Aurangzeb enjoyed 
little peace on coming to the throne, and the first half 
of his reign was spent largely in suppressing the disturb- 
ances which were caused by the lawless outbreaks of 
the zamindars and tribal chiefs, the revolts of the princes 
and the risings of the Hindu sects. The work of 
extending the frontiers of the empire was also continued. 

Among the most serious outbreaks were those in the 
provinces of Agra, Oudh and Allahabad. In the 
province of Agra the Jats, who had recently settled in 
and around Mathura, showed a most refractory 
spirit in paying the land revenue. Led by Gokala, they 
contini^ to defy for ten years the Mughal authority, 
and . , tfKt: F9l4l^ar/ of Mathura in 1669. 

Thm. at list 
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under the command of Mughal and Rajput officers, and 
the emperor himself had to march to the disaffected 
area. The rebels were defeated and exemplary 
punishments were inflicted upon them. In the course of 
quelling the rising, the temple of Keshavadeva was 
destroyed, although the emperor took precautions to 
prevent barbarities towards the common peasants. 

The Bais Rajputs in Oudh, and Hardi and other 
zamindars in the Allalial)ad district, s])read disorder and 
set the imperial authority at naught. The emperor took 
revenge by destroying the temples. At Benares, which 
was situated in the province of Allahabad, the temple of 
Vishwanath was demolished in 1669. 

In Bundelkhand, Champat Rai Bundela, who was in 
the service of the Mughals for a long time, rebelled early 
in the reign. Aurangzeb sent Mughal and Bundela 
officers in his pursuit and he was killed. His son, 
Chhatrasal, had a chequered career. Sometimes he joined 
the imperial service, and at other times he deserted the 
Mughals and defied them. 

There were other vassal princes, too, who gave 
trouble to the government but ultimately submitffed. 

Among the Hindu sects who transformed themselves 
were the Satnamis and the Sikhs. The Satnamis lived 
in the territories of Mewat and Namol. They were 
mostly peasants and artisans. In 1672, disaffection spread 
amongst them and they rebelled. They gained 'some 
success against the local officers, but the imperial htpojps, 
supported by Rajput contingents, suppressed 

The Sikhs, whose history is narrated elaeirlicre, hid 
become by this time a pditical fhe <3lW 

had become hereditary 
pomp. Guru 
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troops. His son, Tegh Bahadur, joined the Mughals, 
and fought for them in the Assam War, in 1668. 
But later, he rebelled and was beheaded by the emperor. 
Then war broke out between the Sikhs and the Mughals. 
Guru Govind Singh (1676-1708), the son of Guru Tegh 
Bahadur, and the last Guru of the Sikhs, set out to 
establish a principality for the Sikhs. In the war 
which followed the Sikhs were defeated, and the sons 
of the Guru were put to death. In 1706, Govind 
Singh entered the imperial service and visited the Deccan 
to fight on behalf of the empire. On Aurangzeb’s death 
he assisted Bahadur Shah in securing the crown, and 
accompanied him to the south. He reached Nander and 
was murdered by an Afghan in 1708. 

Frontier Wars. — The Pathan clans living on the 
north-west frontier were a cause of trouble to the 
Mughal emperors since Akbar’s days. They rebelled and 
])lundered the caravans passing from India to Kabul, and 
cut off imperial garrisons. To establish lasting peace 
among them was an exceedingly difficult task. It had 
taJsfed the resources of Akbar, Jahangir and Shah Jahan. 
Aurai%zeb had to undertake expeditions to put down 
their lawlessness. From 1667, when the first rising of 
Yusiif Zai Pathans took place, to 1679, the Mughal 
armies were engaged in fighting the tribes. At last 
success was achieved partly by force, but chiefly by paying 
.siib^dtes and setting clan against clan. The frontier wars 
jpro^ced many harmful effects. They drained the 
fioamces and made the pursuit of a vigorous policy in 
the ^Deccan in^ssible. Thus Shivaji obtained the 
to stro^fthen his position before the Mughals 
against the Marathas. 
three important 
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Hindu States in Rajputana — Marwar (capital, Jodhpur) 
ruled by the Rathors, Mewar (capital, Udaypur) ruled 
by the Sisodias, and Jaipur ruled by the Kachchhwahas. 
Raja Jaswant Singh of Jodhpur had served Shah Jahan 
with great loyalty. But he opposed Aurangzeb at 
Dharmat and acted treacherously later. He was, however, 
pardoned and restored to high office. He held commands 
in the Deccan, and fought against Shivaji and in the 
frontier wars. He^died without leaving an heir in 
1678, at Jamrud, near the Kliaibar Pass. His 
follow’ers left the post without permission and came to 
Lahore, where his queen gave birth to a son. Meanwhile, 
Aurangzeb had seized Jodhpur, and when the Raja’s 
family reached Delhi he ordered that his son should be 
brought up in his palace, and promised to invest him as 
Raja, when he grew up. The Rathors became suspicious, 
and Durgadas fled from Delhi with the child. He was 
followed by the Mughal forces which overran Marwar. 
Jaswant’s queen, who w^as a Sisodia princess, appealed’ ‘ 
to the Rana of Mewar for assistance, and w'ar br^e out 
between Udaypur and the empire. During the cqiyr^ of ^ 
the war the Rajputs succeeded in winning over|l2{i||[i^ 
Akbar, the young son of Aurangzeb, and plac^./^ ^ 
imperialists in a difficult position; but ultimately \thc ^ 


Rajputs were defeated, and the war was brought tp. a 
close in 1681. The Rana of Udaypur submh^ 
and entered the imperial service. Durgadas 
to defy the Mughals for long, but at last he 
and obtained a Mansab and a post. ; ; 

The ConqueaUv— On the eastern 
empire were situated the princqKilhies :c^ ‘ 
and Assam. The Ahom . 


Their Raja seized some ^ 
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of succession, and the emperor sent Mir Jumla to punish 
him. In 1661 he annexed Kuch Behar, and then 
advanced into Assam. The capital, Garhgaon, was taken 
and the Raja was compelled to sue for peace in 
1663. There was some trouble in Assam later, but 
that was put down; and in 1667 the Mughals captured 
Chatgaon and put an end to piracy in Eastern Bengal. 

The Marathas. — When the Mughals began 
to extend their dominion over the Deccan, a number of 
Maratha chiefs accepted their service; Shahji Bhonsla 
was one of them. He changed his alleg'ance later by 
joining the Bijapuri service. His son, Shiva] i, taking 
advantage of the war between Bijapur and the empire, 
raised an army and began to seize forts and plunder the 
towns. In 1660 Shaista Khan, the iMughal Subadar of 
the Deccan, undertook to suppress him. He captured 
Poona and other places; but in 1663 he was wounded 
anjl was transferred to Bengal. Next year Shivaji 
plundered Surat, and Raja Jai Singh was sent against 
him. He captured the Maratha forts and obliged 
Shivaji to beg for peace. By the Treaty of Purandhar 
0665), Shivaji «iu rendered a number of forts. For 
some y^ears the ^^larathas remained at peace, but in 
l^ij^nding the T^Iughal troops in the Deccan reduced, 
became openly hostile. He again plundered 
Sb||Sf(1670), and raided Berar and Baglana, and gained 
against the Mughals who were quarrelling among 
But the desertion of his son, Shambhuji, 
tp /the Mughals in 1678 weakened the Marathas, and 
Aey lost important forts. 

; -011. Shiva ji*s death in 1680, Shambhuji became 
the raids into Mughal territory, 
Aurangabad. Aurangzeb 
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was engaged in the war against the Rajputs, and no 
effective measures could he taken against the Marathas. 
But when Prince Akbar fled from Marwar and took 
refuge with Shambhuji, he was greatly alarmed. He 
brought the Rajput war to a close, and burned his 
attention to the Deccan. 

Administrative Measures. — ^Aurangzeb’s reign 
began in serious difficulties. They were the result of a 
bad financial policy and of extravagance. They produced 
agricultural distress and stimulated disorder. It was, 
therefore, necessary to reduce expenditure and change 
the financial policy. The life of luxury and wealth had 
made the imperial officials ease-loving, selfish and 
corrupt. Some remedy had to be found to restore a 
sense of duty and of loyalty among them. Toleration 
had failed, so far, to create a higher sense of duty or of 
unity among the Hindus and Muslims. On the other 
hand the Muslims had become lax in the observance of 
their faith. Aurangzeh, who was strictly religious, 
could not tolerate this. 

His measures were directed towards economy, 
towards prohibition of practices not permitted by Islam, 
and towards establishing a state regulated by religious 
•injunctions. He curtailed the court festivities and, 
ceremonials, and dismissed court musicians, poetsJ**ji^sts| 
and historians. He tried to increase the income by 
levying enhanced taxes on the Hindu merchants, and by 
reviving the poll tax (Jazia) on the Hindus; but at the 
same time he stopped the income from taxes on Hindu 
pilgrimages. He set a personal example of simple living 
by earning his livelihood by sevi^ caps and pr^ai^ 
and selling manuscripts of die *Qiiraii< He 
censors of morals ami prnli%it|^ 
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intoxicants. He took into service Muslim accountants 
and clerks to work along with the Hindus. He prohibited 
the building of new temples and the repairing of old ones. 
He demolished the temples situated in the provinces 
where Hindu risings occurred. 

Aurangzeb’s measures did not solve the two 
difficulties of finance and discipline in the imperial 
service. The economic condition of the empire became 
worse on account of his never-ending wars, and his 
nobility grew more and more demoralised and less and 
less loyal. His religious policy also produced little 
effect. The Hindus became sullen, but the Muslims did 
not improve or reform themselves. 

The evil effects of these measures did not become 
apparent in the first period of the reign. C)n tiic contrary 
in 1681 his position was very strong. “ With every 
enemy removed fr(Mn his path, the whole empire of India 
obeying his command, and wealth and culture increasing 
from the peace and order that his firm and vigilant rule 
had ensured to the country, Aurangzeb seemed now to 
have attained to the summit of human happiness and 
glory.” 

Aurangzeb’s Reign, Second Period, 1682—1707 

Wart in the Deccan. — On the flight of Akbar 
towards the Deccan, Aurangzeb determined to proceed 
to the south to put an end to the growing disorder which 
had resulted from the decline of the kingdoms of Bijapur 
and Golkonda, and the growth of Maratha ambitions. 
He was so deeply invtflved in these operations that he 
was iitver aWe to return to the north. He spent 
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The Conquest of Bijapur.— The emperor desired 
the king of Bijapur to help him in suppressing the 
Marathas, but he declined to join the emperor and 
continued to support Shambhuji. It became necessary, 
therefore, to subdue Bijapur. Aurangzeb arrived at 
Ahmadnagar and laid siege to Bijapur. Ihe Marathas 
and the king of Golkonda helped the Bijapuris, and gave 
great trouble to the Mughal forces by cutting off theii 
food supplies. But all efforts to save Bijapur failed and 
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in 1686, Sikandar, the last Adil Shahi king, surrendered 
the fort, and the kingdom became a province of tht 
Mughal empire. . 

The Conquest of Golkondu^Thc kinga^^iol 
Golkonda had, during the last fifty years, mwiliW 
country. Abul Hasan, the last 
authority into the hands gf 
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brothers, Madanna and Akanna. They made an alliance 
with the Marathas, and although they openly maintained 
the attitude of loyal tributaries of the Mughals, they were 
secretly hostile to them. In the war against Bijapur 
they gave active help to the enemy of the empire, and, 
therefore, Aurangzeb sent his forces against Golkonda. 
The murder of the Maratha brothers to placate the 
Mughals proved of no avail, for on the fall of Bijapur the 
emperor advanced upon Golkonda. Famine, pestilence 
and the intrigues of the Mughal officers prolonged the 
siege, hut at last the treachery of the commandant of 
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Golkonda led to the surrender of the fort. Abul Hasan 
was taken captive and the kingdom was annexed 

in 1687. 

The Maratha War-— Aurangzeb had hastened to 
the Deccan because the Marathas were rapidly growing 
in anid iwth Prince Akbar in their midst they 

^ 'He arrived at 
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Aurangal)ad in 1682 and disposed his forces against 
them. At first they gained no successes, but Shambhuji’s 
follies and the general discontent and desertions among 
the Maratha officers gave the required opportunity to 
the Mughal^. The fall of Bijapur and Golkonda set 
Aurangzeb free to deal with them. Shambhuji was 
wasting the wealth of his father in living a life of 
heedless pleasure. The Mnghals seized his forts and 
captured him by surprise. He was paraded through the 
camp and executed in 1687. His son, Sahu, was brought 
up at court. 

Aurangzeb’s career had so far met with complete 
success. The Deccan was brought under complete sub- 
jection ; and all India was united under the sway of the 
Mughal cm})ire. But the tide soon i)egan to turn. The 
Marathas, under their new king Rajaram, left the northern 
territory under the charge of his officials and took 
residence at Jinji in the Karnatak. In 1698, the 
Mughals captured Jinji, and then they sought to reduce the 
hill fortresses in the Konkan. On Rajaram’s death in 
1700, Tarabai became regent, and she a1)ly conducted 
the war against the Mughals. Altliough fortresses 
fell into the hands of the imj)erial officers after prolonged 
and costly sieges, the Maratha captains laid the Deccan 
waste and their bold raiding expeditions spread havoc 
all round. The imj^erial contingents were cut off, the 
supplies of treasure and grain from the north were 
plundered, and the imperial camp was reduced to the 
greatest hardships. 

The emperor’s wars in the south hit the 
of the empire very hard 
its accumulated 
provinces, 
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threw the administration into the hands of slack and 
inefficient officers who oppressed the people. The Jats, 
whose rising had disturbed the country in the first period 
of the reign, rose in revolt again, and their example 
was followed by some Rajput clans. The roads were 
infested with robbers, insecurity spread and trade and 
industry declined. 

The old emperor, overwhelmed with difficulties, 
despaired of success, and worn out in mind and body 
retired to Ahmadnagar where he died in 1707, 

Aurangzeb and the Hindus. — Aurangzeb held 
strict and narrow views on religion. For him all faiths 
besides his own were false, and he regarded it his duty 
to promote the true religion. Religion laid down for 
him rules, according to which the conduct of a ruler 
ought to be guided in his relations with those who 
followed the same religion, and with others who followed 
a different religion. Aurangzeb attempted to give effect 
to these rules so far as circumstances permitted. The 
measures taken by him sought to create a system of 
government which the people of India had not known 
for centuries. It divided the people into two classes: one 
which was regarded as the favoured class, and the other 
which was regarded as the tolerated class. This policy 
led to two evil results. Firstly, it identified the state 
with only one section of the Indian population, and, 
therefore, made the other section indifferent to the fate 
of the empire. Secondly, it demoralised the Hindus 
who served under Aurangzeb, because their service ceased 
to be based upon any grounds of high principles, but 
on considerations of personal advancement only. It 
i«ii it^possjhk to build a strong and permanent state 

adopting these 
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measures Aurangzeb undid the work of Akbar, and 
postponed the creation of an Indian nation. But it must 
be remembered that the Hindus did not regard the 
disabilities imposed upon them as an adequate reason for 
a general revolt against the emperor. They did not make 
any protest against them, and never refused to fight on 
his behalf. In all the wars of Aurangzeb, whether they 
were waged against the Hindu sects or the Hindu tribes, 
Hindu commanders fought valiantly for their master, 
Rajput, Bundela, Maratha, and Sikh officers served 
against Rajput, Bundela, Maratha, Sikh and Satnami 
forces throughout Aurangzeb’s reign. There was no 
general Hindu movement against his rule. 

The people of those times regarded religion as a 
personal affair which had little to do with the public 
and political life of the individunl. Thus, a Hindu who 
fought under a non-Hindu against a Hindu, or a Muslim 
who fought under a non-Muslim against a Muslim did 
not feel any shame. Nor did the Hindu and the Muslim 
possess any feeling of patriotism. The only bonds which 
they recognised w'ere those of kinship and personal loyalty. 
The ties which bound them were those of blood relation- 
ship in the clan, and faithfulness to the salt of the 
master. And even these were often disregarded for 
personal gain. 

Causes of Aurangzeb’s Failure.^ — Aurangzeb’s 
long reign of nearly half a century ended in failure. The 
empire rapidly grew weak and broke into pieces not long 
after his death. What were the causes which account 
for its decline ? Aurangzeb possessed imconunon traits of 
character. He was brave in battle and cod in the face 
of danger. He lived a pure, sunple and austere Bfid 
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devotion to duty and work was remarkable. His co- 
religionists regarded him as a living saint. It is true his 
sympathies were limited and his distrust of others 
was excessive, but on the whole, his character made him 
a highly efficient ruler. 

According to some, his religious policy is responsible 
for his failure. In the main this is not correct. The 
Hindu risings were not successful, and they were not 
inspired by any common aims, whether religious or 
political. Aurangzeb suppressed them with Hindu help. 
The war against the Marathas undoubtedly strained the, 
resources of the empire to the utmost. But the Maratha 
rising was not a national or religious but a tribal revolt., 
In its nature it differed little from the rising of the other ' 
tribes. The Rajputs, the Bundelas and the relations 
and kinsmen of Shivaji himself fought on behalf of^ 
Aurangzeb against Shivaji and his successors. Nor did ^ 
the Marathas spare the Hindus from their attacks, or 
disdain to employ Muslims to fight under their banner. 

No, the causes of Aurangzeb’s failure were mainly 
economic and administrative — the ruin of agriculture, 
trade and crafts, and the inefficiency of the imperial 
service. The excessive exactions of the state impoverished 
the peasants, the decline of cultivation and luxurious 
living impoverished the noblemen, and extravagance, 
inefficiency, and continuous wars impoverished the 
government. The Mansabdars multiplied, but there 
were no jagirs to give them, and the jagirs which they 
obtained gave them no profits. The government had no 
money to repair even the forts. Besides the country 
was toc^vast, and the means of communication and travel 
too prhntdve to allow of the formation of a single 
foHtkal mt India was not yet ripe for 
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consolidation on the national scale, and .even the 
unparalleled energy and industry of Aurangzeli.<»uid not 
overcome the tendencies which divided the pec^le. , 

(g). The Sikhs and the Marathas 

The Sikhs. — In the fifteenth century, contact 
with Islam produced a number of religious reformers 
who sought to remould the Hindu religion. Among 
them was Guru Nanak. During his life (1469-1538) 
he preached a religion which laid emphasis on the unity 
of God, on purity and devotion in worship and 
on moral life. He denounced the worship of images, 
the performance of outward rites, the pretensions of 
priests, the caste system and the ascetic way of 
living. He raised the moral character of the 
Hindus and justified the life of the world. His 
successors. Gurus Angad, Amardas and Ramdas, laid 
the foundations of the organisation of their 

followers. Gurus Amardas and Ramdas obtained 
the friendship of the Emi)eror Akl)ar, which greatly 
enhanced their prestige. The fifth Guru, Arjun 
(1582-1607), compiled the Sikh Holy Book, the Adi 
Gratith, made Amritsar the holy city of the Sikhs, 
organised a system of collecting the income through agents 
known as masmds, and engaged in trade and traffic. Hi^l 
measures changed a religious brotherhood into a self- 
governing community. Guru Arjun’s interference in 
Mughal politics by helping Khusrau led to his arrest and 
death, 

Guru Hargovind changed still furtiber the character 
of the Sikhs. He made them warlike by enoouragiQg them ’ 
to bear arms and to engage in military ptirBtfil8< Be t 
built a fort, assmned'tbe 
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held Darbars. At first he accepted office under Jahangir, 
but then turned against him^nd was confined in prison. 
After his release he retired into the hills, where he lived 
till his death in 1644. Guru liar Rai, hi? successor, 
was a friend of Dara. But he was a man of peace and 
he did not interfere in political matters. 

On his death there was a contest for succession 
between Ram Rai and Har Kishan, sons of Har Rai. Ram 
Rai was the elder and lived at the court of Aurangzeb, 
but Har Kishan was favoured by the Sikhs. As Har 
Kishan died young, the Sikhs acknowledged Tegh 
Bahadur as their Guru. He joined the imperial forces 
and fought under the Mughal l)anner in Bengal and Assam 
in l^/)8. Afterwards he rebelled, was '.ummoned to Delhi 
and executed in 1675. His son, Govind Singh, ascended 
the Gaddi, but for twenty years he lived in seclusion 
in the hills. He spent his time in study, meditation and 
preparation for his great task, which was to transform 
the Sikhs into a fellowshij) of the elect, the i)ure and the 
free (Khalsa). He declared himself to be the messenger 
of God who had come to declare a perfect faith, to extend 
virtue and to destroy evil. God was to be beheld by 
the eye of faith in the KhnKa. ICvery .Sikh must accept 
initiation (pahul), and become one in the ft'Ilowship of 
equals. All social distinctions must be abolished. All 
should worship the One Invisible God, honour Nanak 
and the Gurus, revere tJic Cranth, retain their hair 
unshorn, bear arms and call themselves Singhs. 

Having, by his religious teachings, attained the object 
gf forming a warlike and democratic community. Guru 
Govind turned his attention towards the establishment 
of a prinetpstiify. He built several forts, organised an 
undi^r his disciples, and 
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employed a body of Pathan horsemen. He tried to 
subdue the Rajas of the hill states, but his operations 
brought him into conflict with the commanders of the 
Mughal forces. Aurangzeb directed the provincial 
governors to proceed against him and he was reduced to 
great hardships. Aurangzeb summoned him lO his court, 
and after some hesitation he proceeded to the Deccan. 
On the death of tkc emperor, Govind received a military 
command from Eljdiadur Shah to fight against the 
Marathas. But, staying at Nander, he was killed 
by a Pathan in 1708^ Govind died prematurely, but liis 
work lived. 

The Marathas. — The Marat ha^ are an ancient 
Aryan tribe who settled in the Deccan. The country of 
the Marathas is known as Maharashtra. It is triangular 
in shape. Its base is the Arabian sea-coast from Daman 
to Karwar, the perpendicular side is formed by the line 
along the Tapti to Nagpur, and the hypotenuse by an 
irregular line which joins Nagpur to Karwar. It has 
three main divisions. The sea coast below the Sahyadri 
is known as the Konkan, the Sahyadri tract as the Mawal, 
and the eastern plains as the Doab. The Marathas are 
mentioned in the inscriptions of Asoka, and they played 
an important part in Indian history, for the Satavahana, 
Chalukya, Rashtrakuta and Yadava kings were rulers 
in Maharashtra. The conquest of the Deccan by the 
Turks brought tlie Marathas under the rule of the kings 
of Delhi. But after the disruption of the TughltU] 
empire they passed under the Bahmani kingdom. About 
the end of the fifteenth century the Bahmani kingdon; 
broke up into five Sultanates. The Sultans ol 
Ahinadnagar governed the territory inhabited by th( 
Marathas, and the Sultans of aillt 
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Marathas among their subjects. About the beginning of 
the seventeenth century the Mughals appeared in 
the Deccan. The internal decay of the five Sultanates, 
and their mutual wars and wars against the Mughals, 
threw the whole country into confusion, and gave the 
Marathas an opportunity to acquire military power and 
political influence and at last to assert their independence. 

The revival of the Maratha power was due to a 
number of causes. In the first place the movement of 
religious reform in the south, which was due to the 
Muslim impact, affected Maharashtra deeply. Pandharpur 
was the centre of this movement. Here was located a 
temple of Krishna < Vithol)a), where the pious and saintly 
folk assembled year after year. Jnandeva, who was an 
outcaste Brahman, preached here the doctrine of Bhakti, 
which appealed to all classes whether low or high. 
Other saints, among whom a number belonged to low 
classes, spread the new faith. The result was that a 
strong movement for social reform sprang up which 
stirred the whole Maratha community. The character- 
istics of the reform were similar to those initiated by 
Kabir and Nanak. The religious movement stimulated 
the growth of a literature in Marathi, and further 
strengthened the feelings of Maratha unity. 

Secondly, the Deccani kings and Sultans encouraged 
the revival. They fostered the Indian languages. 
Marathi became the court language in Ahmadnagar. Then, 
from the time of the first Muslim conquest many Maratha 
Sardars had remained in possession of their estates. 
Later, the Bahmanis began to employ them as captains 
and commandants. The Marathas became financial 
officers and clerks; and some of them rose to the post 
of W^adr* When the Mughals extended their sway in 
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the Deccan, some of them entered the Mughal service and 
obtained mansabs; others, however, remained in the 
service of the Deccani Sultans. The wars stimulated 
their ambitions. 

The first half the seventeentli century was 
a period of great stir and turmoil in the Deccan. The 
teachings of the Maratha saints had caused an awaken- 
ing among the Marathas, and now Tukaram and Ramdas 
were exercising a ix^wcrful influence toward their 
social uplift. The wars of Jahangir and Shah Jahan 
against Ahmadnagar, the resistance of Malik Ambar and 
the final overthrow of the Nizam Shahis kei)t the country 
in a state of unrest. The Rhonsla family, which rose 
into prominence at this time, made an effective use of the 
moral revival and of the ]X)litica1 confusion. Shahji 
Bhonsla, who was a petty officer of the Nizam Shahis, 
obtained the jagir of Poona and Supa as a reward for his 
services. He fought valiantly for his master from 
1631 to 1636, but was unable to save Ahmadnagar 
from falling into the hands of the Mughals, 
Then he obtained office under the Bijapur government 
and was appointed to govern the territories of Bijapui 
in the Karnatak. The insubordination of his son led t( 
his imprisonmeat in 1648. He was later pardoned 
and was sent to the Raichur Doab to reduce the insurgent 
there. While hunting, he fell from his horse and wai 
killed in 1664. 

Shahji’s rise from obscurity . to the positioi 
of the premier Hindu officer of Bijapur was due ^ 
his great ability. He was the first commander to atilifi 
the military capacity of the Marathas and to show tk 
properly led they were a match for the Mttghal ^ 
Deccani troops. The 
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Maratha horsemen, their frugal and simple ways, their 
endurance and daring, and their knowledge of the country 
gave them an immense advantage over the hosts that 
opposed them. Shahji, however, spent his life in 
supporting the cause of his Deccani masters. But his 
son realized that they had fallen upon evil days, and 
their governments were suffering from internal decay. 
He, tlierefore, had no scruples in striking a^ Mow for 
power and tlie estahlisliment of an independent Maratha 
kingdom. 

Shivaji. — Shivaji was born in 1627. At the 
age of nine lie and his mother were left by Shahji 
at Poona under the care of Dadaji Konddeva. Dadaji 
trained Shivaji in the military arts, and his mother 
filled his mind with stories of the heroes of 
Ramayana and Mahabharata. He grew up in the 
company of the lads of Mawal. He led an 
adventurous life with these young men and obtained 
an intimate knowledge of the country. Fired with 
ambition, he gathered round him the Mawal youth, 
sons of the chiefs and of the peasants. They began to 
dream of power, wealth and dominion, despising the 
ordinary life of vassals and mercenaries of the Deccani 
Sultanates, In 1646, the Sultan of Bijapur fell seriously 
ill, the government was torn with the intrigues 
of its nobles, and its disruption appeared imminent, 
Shivaji took advantage of the opportunity, and in spite of 
Dadaji’s entreaties and warnings, he captured the fort 
of Torna and the treasure it contained. The death of 
Dadaji in 1647 freed the hands of Shivaji and he 
began. consolidating his authority. But the imprisonment 
of bis father put a restraint upon his designs for a 
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In 1653, Aurangzeb came to the Deccan as Viceroy, 
and soon started planning the annexation of Golkonda 
and Bijapur. The hostility between the Mughals and the 
Deccanis gave Shivaji the opportunity to capture more 
forts and plunder the territory around. In 1657, 
Aurangzeb retired northwards, and Shivaji overran the 
Konkan. During the war of succession he further 
expanded his territories and organised them into a 
state. 

The government of Bijapur was now thoroughly 
alarmed by his activities. They appointed Afzal Khan 
to subdue Shivaji. He marched to Wai and invited the 
Maratha chief to meet him. In the interview Afzal 
attacked Shivaji with his dagger, and the latter saved 
himself by piercing the bowels of Afzal with steel claws 
(Vaghnakha). Afzal’s death was followed by the rout 
of his army (1659). For the next three years there 
was strenuous warfare between Shivaji and the 
Adil Shahis, who were now supported by the Mughals. 
In 1662, peace was made with Bijapur through the 
instrumentality of Shahji, and then the Marathas had 
only the Mughals to encounter. ' 

Shaista Khan was the Mughal governoE^of the 
Deccan. He had forced Shivaji out of many of his 
forts, and in 1663 when he was staying in Poona Shivaji 
made a night attack on him. It was completely success- 
ful. Many Mughal officers, including the governor’s own 
son, were killed and Shaista was wounded. He was 
transferred to Bengal. 

In 1664, Shivaji plundered Surat. It was time 
that serious efforts were made to put him dow, so 
Aurangzeb appointed Raja Jai Singh, with 9 number M 
Muslim and Hindu officers, to piwc^ 
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Singh was completely successful, and he forced Shivaji 
to sue for peace. In 1665, the Treaty of Purandhar 
was signed. Shivaji surrendered a number of forts, and 
was allowed to retain only twelve provided he entered the 
Mughal service. Next year he visited Agra and attended 
the imperial court. But he was dissatisfied with the 
treatment. He was then confined and kept under watch. 
Lint he managed to escape to the Deccan. On reaching 
home he lived quietly and at peace with Aurangzeb, who 
granted a mansab and a jagir to Shambhuji, his son. 
Shivaji employed these years in making military prepara- 
tions, and in 1670 declared war on the Mughals. 
The dissensions among the Mughal commanders made 
it easy for him to recapture the forts which he had lost, 
and to raid and plunder the Mughal dominions from 
Surat to Khandesh and Berar. lie broke with the 
Bijapuris also, inflicted defeats upon their troops, raided 
Kanara, and annexed Baglana. 

From 1674 onwards, the Mughals were kept 
Iiusy by wars on the norlh-weslern frontier and in 
Rajputana, and paid little heed to the Deccan affairs. 
Shivaji assumed the title of Raja, and a grand coronation 
cerem^py was held in 1674, in order to proclaim 
his independent position. He made peace with Bijapur 
and Golkonda. Freed from the threat of serious danger 
from the Mughals and the Deccanis, he led expeditions 
into the south in search of treasure. He annexed Kanara 
in 1675, and two years later conquered Karnatak and 
captured Jinji. 

In 1678, war was renewed with the Mughals, 
who were much encouraged by the desertion of Shambhuji 
to.^idr side, and they pressed tlieir attacks with vigour, 
f’^lled hy raiding into the Mughal territories, so 
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that they were unable to gain any considerable success. 
While the war was going on Shivaji fell ill, and died in 
1680. 

Early in his career Shivaji had become convinced 
of the need of a Maratha navy to protect the coasts and 
to carry on trade. His organisation of a naval force 
brought him into conflict with the Siddis of Janjira, the 
Mughals, the Portuguese and the English. In the 
engagements with these, the Maratha naval officers showed 
much capacity and daring, but did not achieve any great 
results. 

Extent of the Kingdom. — Shivaji’s kingdom 
included the country from Daman in the north to Karwar 
in the south. On the east it included the territory from 
Baglana to Kolhapur, and the districts of the W^estern 
Karnatak up to the Tungabhadra river. This region 
w'as known as Swaraj (own kingdom) of the Maratha 
state, and was divided into three provinces — the northern, 
the southern and the south-eastern; each was under a 
viceroy. 

Portions of the Madras and Mysore country were 
also under his sway. Outside these limits he regarded 
the neighbouring country (Mughlai) as subject to 
Mulkgiri or plunder and ransom. 1 f these regions desired 
to save themselves from his raids, they had to pay chaU^ 
(one-fourth of the revenue paid by the jagirdars to fSe 
state) and sardeshmukhi (one-tenth of the rent paid 
the peasants). 

The System of Admmistraiion/— Shivaji estab* 
lished the Maharashtra Padshahi, that is, a monarchical 
state of the Marathas. It was also designated as Hit|dvl. 
Swarajya (or Hindus' own staite), 
state which identified 
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community of Maharashtra. Its ideal, therefore, was 
similar to that of Aurangzeb’s state, with this 
difference that in the Mughal Emperor’s case the 
favoured class was the Muslim community, but in the 
case of the Maratha kingdom it was the Maratha 
Hindus. Neither ruler had any repugnance to the 
employment of officers and soldiers of the other com- 
munity. In both instances the form of government was 
monarchical, and the powers of the ruler were exercised 
autocratically. Shivaji had no assembly of the people 
to assist him or to advise him. The whole authority 
of government was concentrated in his hands. He 
appointed the officers, issued orders in matters of 
administration, conducted wars and concluded treaties 
of peace. In judicial matters all appeals lay with him, 
and even in social and religious affairs his final approval 
was necessary. 

He had an administrative council composed of eight 
high ministers known as Jsh(a Pradhan* Its members 
were (1) the Peshwa or the prime minister, (2) the 
Majumdar or auditor, (3) the Waqia-navis or 
chronicler, (4) the Shuru-na\is or secretary, (5) the 
Dabir or foreign secretary, (6) the Sarnaubat or 
commander-in-chief, (7) the Pundit Rao or head 
'of the ecclesiastical department, and (8) the Nyayadhish 
or chief justice. 

All ministers, except the la>t two, were required 
to perform military duties and command the armies. 
The officers* duties and functions were similar to those 
found in the Mughal and Bahmani kingdoms. In fact, 
the administration largely followed these models. 

* The Sanskrit names of the first six officers were : 
(1) Mokhya PrMban; (2) Amatya; (3) Mantri] (4) Sachiva; 

Sumaiiit: and ( 6 ) Saoapati 
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The Army,— The army consisted of cavalry, 
infantry and artillery. The cavalry had two branches, 
hargirs and siUahdars. The first were equipped and 
mounted by the state, the second liad to provide their 
equipment and horses themselves. The supreme com- 
mander was called Sarnaubat. Under him were com- 
manders of five thousand and one thousand. Below 
them were Jumladars for every five Havaldars. The 
Havaldar was in charge of 25 troopers. 

The infantry consisted of Mawals mainly, and was 
used for garrisoning forts and as militia. Its organisation 
was similar to that of the cavalry. 

The artillery was inefficient, because it was 
dependent upon Europeans for the supply of guns 
and ammunition, and on foreigners for its personnel. 

Each fort was placed under the jtjint command of 
three officers, and detailed instructions were laid down 
for the provision of stores and arms. 

The appointments to all the arms were made after 
a careful personal scrutiny by Shivaji. The salary of 
officers and men was paid directly from the state treasury, 
and payments were not made by grants of jagirs. The 
policy of using the army to collect booty and treasure, by 
raiding the lands adjacent to Swaraj, was systematically 
followed. The army rested in camp during the rainy 
season, and went out on Mulkgiri expeditions for the 
rest of the year. 

Shivaji maintained the strictest discipline in the 
army, and punished misconduct heavily. The force under 
his command was an efficient instrument of his power. 
The army was open to all Marathas, without distinction 
of caste and status ; it was well organised and highly 
disciplined, it obeyed one command ^ its 
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lived a simple and frugal life, were hardy and brave 
and devoted to their master, whose genius inspired them 
with supreme confidence. They could move about swift- 
ly because they were not encumbered with baggage. 
They avoided pitched battles, and carried out 
rapid movements, surprise attacks, skirmishing and 
harassment. 

The Revenue Administration. — Shivaji followed 
mainly the principles of Akbar in his system of land 
revenue administration. The area of land under culti- 
vation in each village was carefully surveyed. The fields 
were classified in accordance with their fertility, method of 
irrigation and nature of crop. The share of the govern- 
ment was fixed at two-fifth of the produce, and could 
be paid in cash or kind. The government made 
remissions of rent on account of famine or damage 
due to royal troops, and made advances to the peasantry 
for payment of debt, purchase of seeds, etc. 

The officers of the government dealt directly with the 
villages, and set aside all intermediaries like jagirdars, 
zamindars, farmers of revenue, etc. The policy of the 
government was to encourage cultivation and to improve 
the condition of the cultivators. 

Character and Achievement of Shivaji. — Shivaji 
was a great man. His personal life was pure, and his 
conduct regulated by high ideals of morality. He was 
intensely religious, very fond of listening to recitals of the 
sacred books, but he was no bigot. He paid reverence to 
Muslim and Hindu saints, respected their shrines and 
scriptures, and provided subsistence to their holy men. 

. He was a great leader. His bold and fearless 
character, his «iergetic and adventurous spirit, his 
danger, and his courage in 
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challenging the mighty attracted to him men who loved an 
indej^endent and active life. He was a good judge of 
human character, and his selection of officers proved 
remarkably good. 

He was a statesman of high order. He organised a 
highly efficient army and an administrative system which 
secured peace and welfare to the people. He avoided the 
mistakes of his contemporaries. He was an astute 
diplomat, and a ])ractical-niinded ruler in his relations 
with his neighbours. 

He was a military genius. Not only did he create 
his military machine, but he used it with amazing success. 
He drew up the plans of his campaigns with the utmost 
care, and carried them out with a swiftness and assurance 
which struck his enemies with awe. His father first 
realised the value of the light Maratha cavalry, but he 
made it the victorious instrument of the Maratha 
state. 

The Maharashtra Padshahi which he founded was 
however, not an enduring structure. It concerned itseli 
with the Maratha Hindu alone, and it treated the remain 
ing people of India as aliens, whose only [mrpose was t( 
supply the gold needed for the Maratha state. It did littk 
for the abolition of social customs which retarded th< 
progress of the peoples, and still less to encourage trad 
aind industry, which provide the basis of a people's powci 
It did not foster institutions which develop habits o 
self-rule among the population. Within its own limit 
and during Shivaji s life, however, its success wa 
dazzling. 

Shiraji’s Successors, 1680-171L— On Shivaji 
death Shambhuji became Raja, 
but no statesman. He wa^ 


He mpa a good soldic 
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by his father in useless expenditure, and he relaxed 
the discipline of the army. He took for his 
adviser a worthless man, Kavi Kulcsh, which gave 
offence to the Marathas. The follies of the Raja 
gave an opportunity to Aurangzcb tu bcttle the 
difficulties of the Deccan. He annexed the kingdoms 
of Bijapur and (jolkonda, and then attacked the 
Marathas. Sham])hiiji made no serious effort at 
resistance, and was himself captured in 1689 and put to 
death. 

Shambhuji's son, .Saliu, was now acknowledged ruler, 
but as he was a child, his uncle, JG'ijaram, became regent. 
Rajaram roused the enthusiasm of the Marathas and 
organised the Maratha bands to harass the IMughal army. 
But his heroic efforts were of little avail. The Mughals 
took the forts in the Konkan, and even Sahu fell into their 
hand«. Rajaram then transferred the seat of govern- 
ment to Jinji in the south, leaving his able iMaratha 
captains like Shanta Ji and Dhanna Ji to carry on the 
struggle with the Mughals. Aurangzeb saw that the only 
way to put an end to their resistance was to capture Jinji 
and destroy the Maratha state. But the generals whom 
he sent to besiege Jinji were either incapable or disloyal. 
The siege was prolonged for seven years and it drained 
the resources of the empire. Jinji fell in 1698, but in 
the meanwhile the ^larathas had recovered many of their 
forts in the Konkan, and Rajaram returned to Satara. 

The death of Rajaram in 1700 led to a disputed 
succession. But at last Tarabai, the widow of Rajaram, 
succeeded in obtaining recognition for her son, and 
in becoming regent herself. She conducted the 
witr , wth great ability and vigour. During the 
aDfl 4^ while Aurangzeb patiently carried 
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on his policy of reducing the Maratha forts, the 
Marathas launched an offensive by raiding and 
plundering the Mughal provinces, and capturing and 
destroying the convoys which brought treasure and 
provisions to the Deccan. The Mughals thus suffered a 
double loss. The siege of the forts was a dull affair which 
cost a great deal of money, but the money which came 
from the north was liable to attack and seizure. Then the 
treachery and incompetence of the Mughal commanders 
allowed the Marathas to rob and plunder the provinces, 
and to recapture the forts taken after great exertion. 
These circumstances broke the heart of Aurangzeb who 
was now very old, and who knew that his sons were 
intriguing for power. In 1707, Bahadur Shah released 
Sahu from captivity, and his return to his home led to a 
civil war among the Marathas. which lasted till 1712 
when Sahu triumphed over his rival. 

The war with the Mughals, which lasted for 
over a quarter of a century, ended in the success of the 
Marathas and the exhaustion of the Mughal empire. But 
the war brought about a great change in the character and 
organisation of the Maratha state. The excellent 
principles which were laid down by Shivaji disappeared. 
The Maratha monarchy was gradually replaced by an 
imperial government with despotic tendencies. TUc 
system of jagirs was established. The army which wM* 
predominantly Maratha became a mixed force without the 
discipline and regulation of its founder. The civil and- 
revenue administration suffered from the fact that the 
state had two masters — the Satara Raja, who was ft 
descendant of Shivaji and was the noini|i^ head, of Iftil : 
state, and the Peshwa, who became the rtder; 
officers were becoming 
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intermediaries appeared between the state and the 
subjects. 

(h). The Advent of the Europeans 

The Portuguese. — Until the fifteenth century 
Indians had held intercourse with the western world by 
land routes, which passed through the gates on the north- 
western mountains. The missionaries of Indian 
religions, the caravans of merchants and the troops of 
soldiers went through these passes to the countries beyond. 
Settlers and invaders entered India through them. 
But in the fifteenth century the bold navigators of Europe 
discovered the all-sea route from the continent of 
Europe to India and the East. 

The Portuguese were the first people in Europe who 
undertook the quest of the sea route to India. 

In 1498 Vasco da Gama, a native of Portugal, sailed 
round Africa and was piloted across the sea from the coast 
of East Africa to India by an Indian sailor. The 
Portuguese came to India partly for trade — to secure 
spices — and partly because they were hostile to the 
Muslims and desired to strike a blow at them, for 
the Arabs then held the monopoly of trade in Indian 
seas. 

The success of the Portuguese against the Arabs was 
rapid. Their viceroy, Almeida, established forts on the 
coast to protect the Portuguese factories, and defeated the 
Muslim fleets. His successor. Albuquerque, made the 
Portuguese masters of the coast from Hormuz in the 
Persian Gulf to Malacca and the Spice Islands. He 
captured Goa in 1510 and made it the capital of their 
dominion. The Portuguese dominated the waters of the 
call for neatly century, but in 1580 the crowns of 
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Portugal and Spain were united, and they lost their 
supremacy. 

The Dutch. — After their union with Spain 
the Portuguese did not long enjoy tlie monopoly of the 
eastern trade. The Dutch, who were the enemies of 
Spain, sent their ships to the east, lint although they 
made a nuinher of settlements in India, their attention 
was mainly confined to the eastern islands where 
spices were produced. They turned the 1 Portuguese 
out from Malacca and the islaiKp. Put from the 
middle of the seventeenth century they had to tight 
a niimher of wars against Jhigland and I'rance, which 
weakened them and obliged them to give up most of their 
factories in India. 

The English. — The English defeated the Spanish 
Armada in 1588. and soon their ships began to visit the 
Indian coast. In 1600, some English merchants formed 
the East India Company for trade witli India, and (.}uccn 
Elizabeth granted it a charter. In 1608 Captain Hawkins 
landed at Surat and came to Agra to obtain a janiKiii 
from the Emperor Jahangir for establishing a factory. In 
1615 Sir Thomas Roe was sent as ambassador from 
James I to Jahangir. As .-i result of his efforts, Surat 
became the centre of English trade in the cast. In 1640 
Fort St. George was built and Madras founded on land 
acquired from a Hindu Raja, and in 1651 a factory was 
established at Hughli in Bengal. Bomba v was acquired 
in 1668. 

In 1664 and 1670 Shivaji raided Surat. The wars 
of the Deccan, which absorbed the energies of the Mughal 
Empire began soon after. The disorder which was pro- 
duced by these wars led the English to entertain schemes 
of esti^Uishing political power in India, In 1 686 they made 
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an open rupture with the governor of Bengal, but they 
were defeated and driven out of the province. In 1690 
they made humble submission and were allowed to 
return. On the piece of land which was granted to them 
they founded the city of Calcutta. Thus the English 
obtained a foothold at many points on the Indian sea 
coast. 

The East India Company had a chequered career in 
England. In the seventeenth century it passed through 
many difficulties. The establishment of a rival company 
in 1698 led to a struggle between the two for securing the 
monopoly of the Indian trade. After ten years of quarrel 
their disputes were settled, and the two companies were 
united in 1708. With unity came the opportunity for 
expansion and power. 

The French. — The early efforts of the French to 
found companies for the Indian trade were not successful. 
But in 1064, during the reign of Louis XIV, the grand 
monarch of France, his minister Colbert created the 
French Company of the East. In 1674 Pondicherry was 
founded, and soon after a settlement was made at 
Chandernagar. After a set-back the company was 
reconstituted in 1719. 


Other Companies. — Other European nations also 
cast longing eyes on the rich commerce of the east, and 
made efforts to share its profits. But their difficulties in 
Eurt)pe prevented them from pursuing their des^s 
seriously. Thus, in the l)eginning of the eighteenth 
century the English and the French were the only two 
European nations which were serious rivals on the main- 
land of India. Both desired profit and wealth, and 
prepared to acquire them with all ^ meam a 
them. The rapid decline ol dm 
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set in after the death of Aurangzeb, gave them the 
needed opportunity. 

The advent of the Europeans in India brought the 
country into contact with nations which were altogether 
different from the peoples of India in nianiKTS, customs, 
institutions, ways of thinking and living. So far, India 
had known only the Asiatic peoples, some of whom 
came here and became completely merged into 
our populations, such as the Scythians and the 
Huns, or others who retained their distinctness in 
religion, but created a culture and cixihsation which was 
common to them and to the pe<tple of India, such as tlu* 
.Muslim Turks, Doth these became a^^nullatcd liecause 
they made India their home. They lived and laboured 
here, their children were born and brought up here, and 
tlieir bodies found their last resting jilace in the soil of 
this country. They had adopted India as their own 
country, for in departing from their native lands they had 
left them for ever. 

Not so the Europeans. I 'or them India became a 
land of toil and .service, a land to which they came for 
profit and for rule, but not for permanent settlement and 
residence. Their business concerns and goxernmenis 
might continue, but the mflixiduaE were themselves 
merely birds of passage, d'hey prof(»undl\ mtluenced the 
life and civilisation of India, but tiiey did noi become 
Indians themselves. 

It is necessary to understand the ways of the new- 
comers, for with the impact of their civilisation started 
the great change which closed the Middle Age of our 
history. The countries of Eurojie were inhabited by free 

nation formed a single 
were united by common 


and uni^ nations. Each 
membw 
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interests and purposes. The ties which bound a 
people into a community, for whose sake the members 
were prepared to lay down even their lives, were 
not those of religion or loyalty to a tribal and 
hereditary chief, as was the case in India, but those 
of patriotism or love of a common motherland. Each 
nation had its own government whose authority was 
derived from the will of the citizens. The citizens 
were members of an independent nation and not slaves 
of a despot. 

The citizens were free to think and free to act. They 
obeyed the laws in the making of which they had a share, 
and tliey obeyed the authority whose power was derived 
from them. Their minds were not shackled by the chains 
of tradition, custom and religion. They could freely dis- 
cuss and criticise their institutions — social, religious, and 
political, and reform and remould them. They were not 
deterred by sacred book.^ or priests from seeking the 
truth about God, man or nature. They had ceased to 
be ruled by dogmas and external authorities. 'Phey were 
free in their conduct, and free in their mind. Therefore, 
their societies were free and progressive. In the 
atmosphere of freedom, arts and sciences, trade and 
industry flourished, and wealth and power grew. 

B. The Decline of the Mughal Empire, 
and the Establishment of British 
Dominion, 1707— 181S 

The death of Aurangzeb was followed by the rapid 
decline of the Mughal Empire. As the authority of the 
emperor became weak, the governors set up independent 
principalities in the provinces^ The Marathas extettdei^ 
their dominion and^ brought great 
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their control. Ultimately, even the Mughal Empire came 
under their influence. The Sikhs and the Jats plundered 
the country and defied the imperial authority. \\ hile the 
Indian rulers were engaged in mutual warfare, the 
foreigners apjx^ared ii])on the scene and look advantage 
of these distractions to acquire i)ower. I'he invaders 
from the north-west came only for loot and not for 
permanent occupation. 'J'he Euroj)can nations, however, 
interested themselves in the i)ohtics of tlie warring 
princes in order to estal>lidi their dominion, .\mong 
these, the French and the Hritish were the two chief 
rivals. The British, who won in the struggle against the 
French, came into conflict with the Indian princes, but 
overcame their resistance by the close of the period. 

The history of the period is divided into three parts. 
In the first part, from 1707 to 1748, the Marathas 
attained ascendancy in India. In the second, from 
1748-72, their advance received a definite check, 
and the British overcame their rivals the French, and 
acquired dominion in the Bengal and Madras 
presidencies. In the third, from 1772 to 1818, 
the British faced and overcame the rivalry of the 
.Marathas, and j)ut an end to the French schemes m 
India. 


(a). The First Phase, 1707-48 
(i). The Later Mughals, 1707-48 

The death of Aurangzeb led to a fight between his 
sqns for the throne. Bahadur Shah defeated all his 
brothers and became the emperor. During his short 
re^ he had to fight a combination of the Rajput states 
l^ewar, Mf^ar and Amber. The three joined 
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together to defy the emperor, but by a mixed policy 
of force and conciliation the Rajput rising was 
quelled. 

The Rajput troubles were scarcely over when the 
emperor had to face the rising of the Sikhs. Since the 
death of Guru Govind Singh, the Sikhs had accepted Banda 
as their leader. He collected an army in the hills near 
Sarhind, and attacked and defeated the Mughal governor. 
Sarhind fell into his hands, and soon the surrounding 
tracts were mastered. On hearing the news of the 
outbreak the emperor set out to crush the rebels. The 
Sikh leader had fortified Lohgarh in the hills, and had 
taken refuge there. The imperialists captured the fort, 
but Banda escaped in 1710, Desultory fighting continued 
for some time, and the slackness of the officers permitted 
Banda to reoccupy Lohgarh. 

Towards the Marathas the emi)eror employed a 
policy which secured the empire from their depredations 
during his reign. He released Sahu from captivity on 
the condition that he recognised the suzerainty of the 
Mughals, blit he permitted him to levy chauth and 
sardcshuiukhi. The release of Sahu led to dissensions 
among the Marathas, which prevented them from 
attacking the Mughal territories. 

In 1712 Bahadur Shah died, and the usual contest for 
the enqiire began among his sons. The eldest, Jahandar 
Shah, defeated his brothers and ascended the throne. He 
was a thoroughly worthless ruler who was only interested 
in sensual pleasures and shameless revelry. The nobles 
of the court and officials followed his pernicious example 
and disorder spread in the empire. 

Farrukhsiyar, the son of 
' brother of Jahandar Shah, wa 


Azim-uah Shan, the 
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Bahadur Shah’s reign. On hearing of his father’s death 
during the war of succession, he proclaimed himself 
emperor at Patna. Abdullah Kharf and his brother, 
Husain AH Khan, the leaders of the Barha Sayyids, were 
then deputy governors of Allahabad and Patna. They 
espoused the cause of Farrukhsiyar. Other officers and 
zamindars joined him and he marched to Allahabad. 
The forces of Jaliandar were defeated at Khajwa, and 
the advance was continued till Farrukhsiyar crossed the 
river Jumna without opposition, and gave battle to the 
forces of Jahandar at Agra. Jahandar was defeated and 
fled to Delhi, hut his chief ministers deserted him and he 
was put to death (1713); nor were the chief ministers 
spared. 

Farrukhsiyar now became the emperor, and he 
rewarded Abdullah by appointing him chief minister and 
his brother, Husain Ali, commander-in-chief of the army. 
Chin Qilich Khan Nizam-ul-Mulk was placed in the 
.supreme control of the Deccan, with Aurangabad as 
bis headquarters. 

Farrukhsiyar’s reign lasted from 1713 to 1719. 
It was distracted by the risings of the Rajputs, 
the Sikhs and the Jats. Raja Ajit Singh, Rathor 
of Marwar, rebelled, but Husain Ali compelled him 
to make peace. Then Banda, who was defying the 
Mughal commanders from the forts of Sadhaura 
and Lohgarh, was driven hack into the hills. From 
time to time he came out and ravaged the Punjab. 
At last, in 1715, a large force surrounded Gurdaspur 
where he was staying. The town was starved into 
surrender after several months. Banda and his men 
were captured and executed with great cruelty. 

Jats, who livo4 m tlw country south of the 
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Jumna between Delhi and .Agra, were a bold and 
turbulent people. They had given a lot of trouble 
in the reign of Aiirangzeb. Their leader. Churaman, had 
accepted service under Bahadur Shah. He fought under 
the ?>Iughal flag against the Rajputs and the Sikhs. 
Farrukhsiyar gave him charge of the king’s highway, from 
Delhi to the crossing of the Chambal. But he abused his 
powers and usurped much territory. Raja Jai Singh 
Sawai was sent to punish him. He besieged the Jat fort 
but could not reduce it. Churaman, however, made peace 
in 1718. 

Farrukhsiyar had gained his throne with the 
help of the Sayyid brothers. But soon after, quarrels 
broke out between them and the emperor. The court 
consisted of noblemen belonging to a number of different 
tribes. Some were foreigners and others Hindustanis. 
Among the foreigners the nobles belonging to the Turani 
and Irani tribes were the most important. The Barha 
Sayyids were Hindustanis, for their ancestors had settled 
in the country between Meerut and Saharanpur several 
generations before. The Turanis and others were jealous 
of their influence, and they poisoned the ears of the 
emperor. iS 

Open quarrels broke out. But the first quarrel 
ended in the defeat of the Turanis. As a result, 
Nizam-u!-Mulk, their leader, was deprived of his 
governorship of the Deccan, and Husain Ali was 
appointed in his place. But the emperor was not reconciled 
to the Sayyids, and he began to plot against them. 
These dissensions led to the disorganisation of die 
administration. Husain Ali Khan, finding that he and 
his brother were in imminent danger of losing their power, 
marched from the Deccan to Ddhi, accompanied 
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Maratha forces. Before leaving the Deccan he had 
entered into a compact with the Marathas and promised 
to obtain for them the emperor’s fannan for the collection 
of chauth and sardeshniukhi. Before Husain Ali 
reached Delhi most of the nobles had turned against the 
emperor because of his weakness and vacillation. The 
Sayyid brothers then made themselves masters of the 
palace and the fort. They deposed Farrukhsiyar and 
raised Rafi-ud-Darjat, son of Rafi-ush-Shan, a brother 
of Jahandar, to the throne, and then they put 
Farrukhsiyar to death. Rafi-ud-Darjat remained on 
the throne only for a few months. Then 
his elder brother, Rafi-ud-Daulah, was raised to 
the throne. But he, too, ruled for a short time only, 
as he fell ill and died. Then Muhammad Shah, a 
grand.son (jf Bahadur Shah, was made emperor in 
\7\9. During thoc short reigns the Marathas 
obtained the imperial grant for the chauth and 
sarilcshniukhi of the Deccan. 

The ascendancy of the Sayyid brothers was 
resented by the other nobles. The first to declare 
open hostility was Chhabila Ram, the governor of 
Allahabad, and his nephew, Giridhar Bahadur, but 
Chhabila Ram died, and Giridhar Bahadur was con- 
ciliated. Then Nizam-ul-Mulk, who had meanwhile been 
appointed the governor of Malwa, fled to the Deccan and 
occupied Asirgarh, Biirhani)ur and Aurangabad. The 
Sayyids were alarmed, and Husain Ali, taking the 
emperor with him, marched towards the Deccan. On the 
march a Mughal officer murdered Husain Ali, and the 
emperor returned to Agra. Abdullah, who offered 
resistance, was overpowered and put to death (1720). 
larothers enjoyed the higliest power for nearly 
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eight years, and then the hostility of the emperor and the 
nobles led to their downfall and destruction. 

Muhammad Shah, 1720-4S.-^n the fall of the 

Sayyids, Nizam-ul-Miilk became the chief minister. 
He desired to reform the administration and introduce 
strict decorum and proper procedure in the court. But 
the king was young, frivolous and under the influence of 
worthless men, and all efforts of the Nizam were 
unavailing. The nohle.s (|uarrelled among themselves and 
the affairs of the stale were neglected. Tiie Nizam 
became disgusted and left Delhi, He retired to the Deccan 
in 1724. The attempt of the emperor to supersede 
him failed, and the Nizam now became virtually an 
independent ruler. 

Early in the reign the Rohillas, who were Afghans 
of the country of Koh and had settled in Katehar 
(Sambhal and Moradabad districts), rose into prominence. 
They set aside the imix.'rial administration, and under Ali 
Muhammad Khan they established a semi-indei)endent 
principality (after 1740). 

Tlie Jats also raised their head in rebellion, but 
quarrels among the sons of Churaman made it easy 
for Sawai Jai Singh to capture their fortresses 
(1722). 

The Marathas, taking advantage of the growing weak- 
ness of the empire and the dissensions among the Mughal 
nobility, overran the Mughal provinces. They made 
raids in Gujarat, Malwa, Bundelkliand and Bengal 
By 1739 the Mughal Empire had reached a 
ebb. The treasures accumulated by the great emperor^ 
had been squandered during the civil wars, the adsniiupr 
tration had fallen into confusion and the rcyeni^ 
realized with difficulty. , The 
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arrears, and their loyalty had been undermined by 
frequent changes of the rulers. 

The contests of the rival j^rties of nohlenien, and 
the Mughal campaigns against the Rajputs, Sikhs, Jats 
and Marathas had destroyed the old nobility. The 
efficiency of the army and the tradition of devotion and 
bravery of the commanders were lost. From the 
emperor downwards the whole governing class had 
become morally degraded. Every one had begun to think 
of his own security and interest, and few cared for the 
empire. 

In this situation a blow fell upon the empire which 
shook it to its very foundations. Nadir Shah, who had 
delivered Persia from the rule of the Afghans, became 
king in 1736, He captured Kandahar in 1738, 
and requested Muhammad Shah to hand over to him the 
enemies who had fled into the Mughal territory. The 
Mughal Emperor failed to comply with the request, and 
Nadir Shah invaded India. The Mughal government was 
utterly incompetent and had completely neglected the 
affairs of the distant province of Kabul. Both 
Afghanistan and the Punjab were left without any 
provision for defence, and the invader found the 
gates of India unprotected. The opportunity was too 
good to be lost, and Nadir marched rapidly across the 
north-west. caj)turing Kabul, Peshawar and Lahore on his 
way fo Delhi. The Mughal Emperor attempted to resist 
the advance of the invader at the old field of battle at 
Kamal. The attempt ended in the ignominious failure of 
the Indians, because they were badly led and ill prepared 
for war. The Persians possessed better weapons, and 
thdr commander was a general of consummate ability, 
the were united in their aim, the Indians 
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were divided among themselves, and their officers were 
jealous of one another and failed to stand together even 
in the face of a ruthless enemy. 

After the victory Nadir Shah entered Delhi accom- 
panied by Muhammad Shah as his prisoner. The people 
of Delhi passed through a most terrible time. For the 
misdeeds of the hooligans who killed some Persian 
soldiers, the city was given over to plunder and massacre. 
A liuge indemnity was extracted. Then the invader, 
investing Muhammad Shah with the crown, left Delhi 
and returned to his country. The provinces of the empire 
west of the Indus' were ceded to Persia. 

During the years that followed the departure of 
Nadir Shah, the dismemberment of the empire proceeded 
apace. The Punjab became a ])rey to the depredations 
of the Sikhs and the Afghans, and the southern and 
western provinces were occupied by the ^larathas who 
raid(d the ])rovinces of l>ihar, Pengal and Orissa. 
Saadat Ali Khan, the governor of Oudh, Alivardi Khan, 
the governor of Bengal, and Xizam-ul-Miilk Asafjah, the 
governor of the Deccan, became practically independent. 

(ii). The Marathas, 1707-48 

Sahu was released from the capti\ity of the Mughals 
on condition that he would recognise the Mughal 
sovereignty. But the Mughal Emperor, on his part, recog-- 
nised the right of the Marathas to receive the chauth of 
the provinces of the Deccan, although its collection and 
payment was entrusted to the Mughal governor. The 
Marathas were thus deprived of any excuse to invade 
and levy tribute in the Mughal territories, and their 
relations with the empire were estlrf^isbed on *a iWflf 
basis, 
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So far as the internal affairs of the Marathas were 
concerned, the death of Aurangzeb had removed for ever 
any danger to their independence. But Sahu’s authority 
was not recognised by all parties among the Marathas, and 
a rival Raja was set up at Kolhapur and this i)rc vented 
the establishment of a strong government. Again. Sahu 
was an ease-loving king, and he allowed the ]K)wcr of the 
state to slip from his hands into that of the Peshvva. 

The founder of the hereditary authority of the 
Peshwa was llalaji Vishwanath, a Konkani Brahman. ) He 
made Poona his heeidquarters, and put an end to the con- 
fusion in ^Maharashtra. He suppressed robbery, restf.rcd 
village cultivation and put an end to the farming of 
revenue. In 1717 he entered into an agreement with 
Sayyid Husain Ali, the governor of the Deccan, by which 
the Mughals ceded the lawful mastery of the dominions 
of Shivaji to the Maratha government, and recognised 
their right to cJiaulJi and sardcsJiumkJii of the Deccan and 
the southern states in return for tribute and serxice. This 
agreement was confirmed by Muhammad Shah in 
171^. 

Balaji elaborated a scheme for the ivabzation of 
these dues. lie divided the Deccan ]>rovinces outside 
Maharashtra into districts. Each district was placed in 
charge of a Maratha chief who collected its <lues. The 
chief thus atapiired a special interest m bi ingnig the 
locality under his complete control. Hut to maintain 
unity among the chiefs, villages were assigned to several 
of them in the same locality, while e\v‘r\ chief had : lsi> 
assignments in the Maratha territories. The scale of the 
assessments of chauth and sardeshmukhi wxre kept high, 
so as to make the districts subservient to the Marathas. 

collectitm of due$ served two objects, fn the 
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first place, it enhanced the income of the Maratha 
government, and, secondly, it l^rought the Mughal 
provinces under the grasp of the Marathas, and provided 
the great Maratha chiefs opportunities of conquest. 

Dalaji died in 1720. His son, Baji Rao I, who 
succeeded his father as Pesliwa, was a man of great 
energy and unbounded ambitions. He was a resolute 
warrior, a strong administrator and a profound statesman. 
He set before himself the two aims of overrunning 
the Muglial provinces and of thwarting the schemes of 
the Nizam in the Deccan. 

In 1724 he invaded Malwa and appointed 
Maratha agents there. Then he turned to the Nizam and 
forced him to recognise Sahus claims on the Deccan 
and to pay the arrears of dues (1728). The Nizam set 
up the Maratha ofiicer operating in (jujarat against the 
Peshwa. But Baji Rao proiuj^tly proceeded against him 
and defeated him ( 17dl i. (Iiijarat w’as placed in charge of 
Pilaji Gaik wad. y\t last the Nizam sought peace with 
the Marathas. He desired to set up an independent 
])rincipality in the Deccan, and, therefore, he turned the 
attention of the Marathas away from the Deccan to the 
Mughal dominions. 

Baji Rno’s agents had overpowered Giridhar 
Bahadur, the governor of Malwa, in 1724, and he 
assumed the go\crnment of the province in 1734. Part of 
Bundelkhand was akso obtained, and Berar was occupied 
about this time. Two years later, the Peshwa led an 
incursion into the heart of the Mughal territory in the 
Doab and round Agra and Delhi. The Nizam, to whom 
the emperor appealed for help, arrived in the IKMth but 
he was obliged to make a treaty at Bhopal in 1737. * % 
this treaty the territory including tjje pDOyinoe of 
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and the region between the Chambal and the Narbada 
were ceded to the Marathas. The Peshwa then attacked 
the Nizam’s dominion but gained no success. An expedi- 
tion was sent to the Karnatak, w'hich levied cuntrilnitions 
there. Another Maratha officer captured Bassein from 
the Portuguese. 

In 1740 Baji Rao died, and his son, Balaji Baji 
Rao, succeeded to the office, lie continued the policy of 
his father. Two Maratha officers, Raghoji Bhonsla and 
Bhaskar Pandit, made repeated raids into Bengal, seized 
Orissa and C'uttack and attacked Mtirshidabad (1742-45). 
Another Maratha chief, Raghunath Rao, forced the 
Rajputs and the Jats to pay tribute, and Snidhia invaded 
Rohilkhand and Oudh. d'hese expediti<Jiis and conquests 
brought about a great change in the character of Maratha 
rule. 

(iii). The English East India Company^ 1707-48 

The affairs of the United East India Company 
flourished greatly during this period. Their trade 
increased and they earned high profits. But the import 
of Indian-made cotton and silk cloth into England 
led to an agitation wdiich icsulled in the passing of laws 
forbidding their use in England. 

In India the Company sent an ambassador to Delhi 
in 1714, who secured from Earrukhsiyar the right of trade, 
free of duties and customs, in the provinces of Bengal, 
Gujarat and the Deccan. As a result their settlements 
grew m niutiber and importance, and their commerce in 
Calcutta, Madras and Bomliay steadily develojied. 
Between 1740 and 1748 the English Company was 
dfftWII into the politics of the Karnatak chicle. 'I'he 
between Ac Nizam and the Marathas created a 
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state of uncertainty in the south, and Dost Ali, the deputy 
^■o^'e^nor of the Karnatak, sought to make himself 
independent. His efforts proved futile, and on 
his death there ai)peared two rival Nawabs of 
Arcot — (1) Anwaruddin, who was appointed by 
the Nizam on the death of Dost Ali, and (2) 
Chanda Sahib, the son-in-law of Dost Ali. In 
1748 the death of the old Nizam-uI-Mulk led 
similarly to the rivalry for succession between his son, 
Nasir Jang, and his grandson, IMuzaffar Jang. Chanda 
Sahil) and Muzaffar Jang formed a com])act m order to 
realize their aims, and they sought the help of the French. 
Anwaruddin and Xasir Jang naturally turned to the 
Engii")! for assistance in maintaining their ])osition. 

The First Karnatak War. — 'rims, the I'.nglish 
and the French became involved in war; but in the 
hrst war the ifnglish had the worse luck, for 
their fleet did not render them go(»d ser\ice. and when 
La Bourdonnais ai rived before Madras in 1746, they 
surrendered the town. They were, however, able to hold 
Fort St. Da\id against the I'rench attacks. In 1748 
Madras was restored ]>y the French on the conclusion of 
peace between the two nations. 

(iv). The French East India Company, 17C9-48 

The reconstiluled French Company had a prosperous 
time. Its governors were men of energy who made 
settlements at many ]>laces on the Indian coast, c.g., 
Masulipatam. Calicut and Mahe. One of them, Dumas 
(1735-41), who ruled over all the French settlements in 
India, took advantage of the disturbed condition of 
Southern India to interfere in political affairs. He helped 
the Raja of Tanjore in the war of succcsskm ^ 
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obtained Karikal from him. He also gave refuge to the 
family of Dost Ali, Nawab of the Karnatak, from the 
pursuit of the Marathas in 1740, and received a Mansab 
from the Mughal Emperor. In 1741, Dupleix became 
governor of Pondicherry. Pie determined to adopt the 
policy of Dumas, and by taking sides in the wars of the 
Indian princes, to make the hVench dominant in India. 
The Karnatak offered a unique opportunity for the 
realization of these aims, for the Nawabs of the 
Karnatak. who were the deputies of the Nizam, were 
desirous of hecfuuing inde]>endent and of extending their 
territory. 

While the situation was distracted in the south of 
India, war broke out between England and France in 
Europe in 1744. Dupleix made use of this state of 
confusion. He invited the I'rcnch fleet from Mauritius, 
under La Bourdonnais, and made an attack upon Madras 
which fell into his hands in 1746. The English appealed 
to Nawab Anwaruddin for help. He sent his troops to 
restore Madras to the English, but the French defeated 
and scattered them. This was the first serious encounter 
between the disciplined troops of the West equipped with 
guns and artillery, and the untrained Indian cavalry 
fighting with old weapons, and it decisively proved the 
inferiority of the latter. 

The PTench were, however, unable to retain Madras, 
for the war in Europe came to an end in 1748, and they 
had to give it back to the English. 

(b). The Second Phase, 1748-72 
(i). The Sncceasors of Muhammad Shah, 1748-72 

Before the death of Muhammad Shah, the Mughals 
fi^afued one last victory. Ahmad Shah Abdali, 
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who had made himself master of Kandahar and 
Kabul after the death of Nadir Shah, invaded 
India. The Mughal forces gave the Afghans 
battle, defeated them and drove them out of 
India. This last triumph of the army, however, did little 
to restore the power of the emperor. Ahmad Shah, the 
son of Muhammad Shah, who succeeded to the throne 
remained a puppet in the hands of his ministers, among 
whom bitter party strife was raging. The Irani party 
was led by Safdar Jang, the nephew of Saadat Khan, 
who was the governor of Oucih, and the Turani party was 
led by Shahabuddin, the grandson of the Nizam-ul-Mulk. 
Both parties sought the help of the Maratlias. Safdar 
Jang was the first to obtain power. He came into con- 
flict with the Afgliaiis of tlie Doab, wliom he subjugated 
with the assistance of Holkar and Sindhia. When he 
lost the kings favour he withdrew to Oudh, and 
Shahabuddin became the all-powerful W’azir. He 
blinded the poor emperor and dei)osed him in 1754. 

He, then, raised Alamgir II, son of Jahandar Shah, 
to the throne. During his feeble rule the plight of the 
kingdom became worse. Ljihore had already passed into 
Ahmad Shah Abdali’s hands. He invaded India again 
in 1756, entered Delhi and jiroclaimed liimself king. 
Then he advanced on Mathura and Agra, but the outbreak 
of {x^stilence in the army obliged him to return to his 
country in 1757. He left his son in the Punjab as 
viceroy and a]>p(jinted Najib-ud-Daulah, the Pathan i 
chief, as .tlie Wazir of the Empire. On the,i 
departure of Ahmad Shah, Shahabuddin invited 
the Marathas to his assistance, and witli theijr 
help recovered Delhi and his office. Tlie Maratha^ 
elated with this success 
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and drove out Abdali’s officers from Lahore. They 
also sent forces against Najib-ud-Daulah and Shuja- 
ud-Daulah, the successor of Safdar Jang. In 1759 
Shahabuddin })erpetrated another of his hideous 
crimes. Me put to death Emperor Alamgir II, and 
placed another Mughal prince on the throne. Prince 
Shah Alani, the heir apparent, had already taken 
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refuge with tlie governor of ( )udh in order to escape 
from his ho.stility. 

These proceedings roused the hostility of the Afghan 
and the Irani noUes against Shahabuddin and his 
allies, the Marathas. Ahmad Shah Al)dali, on receiving 
dte new^ of tltese ocairrences, entered into a combination 
%h^ Mid marched at the head of a large army 
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to settle affairs with the Marathas. He drove them out 
of Lahore and advanced upon Delhi. The Maratlia. 
collected a vast army to resist the iinuder, marched 
to Panipat and encamped there. In 1761, the great 
battle was fought in which Ahmad Shah completely 
defeated the Marathas, and entered Delhi. 

He recognised Shah Alam as emperor, but 
Shah Alam was engaged in warfare with the 
English in the east, and therefore I’rince Jawan Rakht 
ruled as his deputy. Shuja-ud-Daulah was appointed 
Wazir and Najib-ud-Daulah, commander-in-chief. The 
Maratha agents were driven out of the Doal*. 

Shah Alam. who had fled to ( )ndh l)ecause of 
Shahahuddin’s violence, joined tlie confederacy of 
Shuja-ud-Daulah and Mir Kasim against the English, 
but in 1764 he sustained a defeat at the battle of Hu.xar, 
He now became a dependent U])on the iCnglish. who 
allotted to him the districts of .Mlahabad and Kara 
in return for the Divvani of Bengal. Bihar and ( )rissa 
Shah Alam remained in Allahabad till 1771. He had 
little hopes of an immediate restoration, for though 
the Marathas had been beaten, the Jats were 
dominating the country r()und Agra and Delhi. At 
length Najib-ud-Daulah defeated them aiul saved Delhi 
from falling into their hands. 

Meanwhile the Marathas, who had recovered 
from the defeat of Panipat, reappeared in the north. In 
1769 their army crossed the Chambal. They exacted 
tribute from the Rajputs and the Jats, and entered into 
an agreement with Najib-ud-Daulah. Then, they overran 
the Doab, captured the strongholds of the Rohillas and 
pressed upon Oudh. Shah Alam entered into negotiations 
with them, and leaving: the prpte?tipn of (he Eng^idj ; 
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returned to Delhi in 1771 in the company of Mahadji 
Sindhia. Here he found that his ix)sition as emperor was 
exceedingly irksome because of thepowerof theMarathas, 
who were now virtual masters of Delhi and its neighbour- 
hood. Me tried to shake them oflF, but his efforts proved 
unavailing, and he was obliged to accept their terms by 
which the Peshwa was recognised the commander-in-chief 
of the Mughal empire. 


(ii). The Marathas, 1748-72 

Balaji Baji Rao. — Raja Sahu died in 1748. He had 
reigned at Satara for nearly forty years. But 
(luring these years liis own authority was nominal 
The l\‘shwa, who was tlie chief mini.ster in the 
council of the eight Pradhans established by 
.shivaji. was the real ruler of Maharashtra. The 
IVshwa’s office was held by P>rahmans in hereditary 
succession. The other Maratlia ministers and chiefs were 
jealous of hl^ ascendanc). 'i'he tiiNt two l*eshwa5% had 
maintained their position by their extraordinary abilities. 
Balaji Baji Rao, however, met with opposition when he 
assumed office. Of the imi)ortant IMaratha leaders Holj<ar 
and Sindhia supported him, but the Pratinidhi, the 
Gaikw'ad, and Bhonsla opposed him. It w’as possible for 
them to weaken the Peshw’a’s authority because the Raja 
of Satara was still regarded as the head of the state, and 
all commands and orders were issued in his name. 

Oil Sahu’s death without an heir, the question of 
succession became a matter of great importance. Balaji 
Baji Rao obtained from tjie dying Raja a written o^er 
confmed on him ttnd his family the po§t 
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of hereditary first minister and which empowered 
him “ to manage the whole government of the 
Maratha empire on condition of his perpetuating 
the Raja’s name and keeping up the dignity of the house 
of Shivaji, through the grandson of Tarabai and his 
descendants.” This deed made the Peshwa definitely 
supreme, and from this time Poona became the real centre 
of Maratha power. The state was converted from a 
monarchy to a confederacy of chiefs, with the Peshwa as 
a permanent and hereditary ])re‘^ident. 

Balaji seated Ramraja, Tarahai’s grandson, on the 
throne of Satara and took tlie conduct of tlie 
administration in his hands. lie ccmfirmed the 
jagirs of the great chiefs — Bhonsla, (jaikwad, Sindhia 
and Holkar, punished his rivals and ai)pointed his own 
ministers and commanders. In this manner he 
consolidated the government. Tlicse measures were 
opportune, because the deaths of Muhammad Shall, the 
emperor, and Xizam-ul-Mulk in 1748 had thrown the 
empire and the Deccan into turmoil. 

Ascendancy of the Marathas in the North. — 
Tlie factions of the parties at tlu- Mughal court gave 
Balaji the opj)ortunity to interfere in the affairs 
of the emjiire. Holkar and Sindhia supjiorted 

Safdar Jang in subduing the Jvohillas, and for 
their .services they obtained the right to levy 
contributions in the Doab. When Safdar Jang * 
fell into disfavour, they assi.sted Shahabuddin to gain 
power. Shahabuddin, who became Wazir, was entirely 
depeiiflent upon them, and so the Marathas became 
supreme in Delhi. Raghunath Rao, brother of tlie 
Peshwa, jiroceeded with the AVazir to the Punjab aad 
tfrove oiit the Alxlalj officer* 
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Holkar, Sindhia and other Maratha officers invaded the 
Doab and Rohilkhand. 

Wars in the Deccan. — In the Dcccan the only rival 
of the Marathas was the Nizam. His death in 
1748 opened out an opportunity of gaining mastery 
over the whole peninsula, for the inevitable war 
of succession divided the heirs of the Nizam. 
Nasir ]ang, the second son of the Nizam, who 
claimed tlie viceroyalty of the Deccan, was opposed 
l)y Muzatlar Jang, the grandson of the Nizam. Nasir 
Jang was killed in an e.xpedition in the Karnatak, and 
Muzaffar became the ruler of the Dcccan with the support 
of the I'rench. He, too, was murdered, and Salahat Jang 
was then raised to the viceroyalty l)y the French (1751). 
I'he Pesliwa supjiorted ( ihaziuddin, the eldest son of 
the Nizam, i he struggle between tlie two wa> memorable. 
The French and the Marathas performed great deeds of 
valour, hut in the end .Salahat had to make peace. His 
riv'al was removed bv poison, and Salahat now ruled the 
Deccan with the help of the French under Bussy. The 
Marathas were thus ])revented from the coiKpiest of the 
Deccan by the intervention (»f the French, but they 
ac(juired the whole country west of lierar from the dajiti 
to the Godavari. 

In 1754 Balaji conducted an expedition against 
My.sore, and collected a large booty. During the 
soutliern campaign of the next year he annexed Belgaum, 
Sholapur and Hubli. 

In 1758 Bus.sy was recalled from Hyderabad 
and the Marathas again had an opportunity of 
humiliating the Nizam. Sadashiva, tlic nephew of 
Baji Rao Peshwa, was sent on an expedition 
.i^amst He captured Ahmadnagar and 
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inflicted a decisive defeat upon him at Udgir. 
Salabat was forced to cede the provinces of Bijapur, 
Aurangabad and part of Bidar, with the fortresses 
of Daulatabad, Ahmadnagar, and Burlianpur to 
the Marathas (1760). While these events were 
happening in the Deccan, the Maratha chiefs 

annexed Orissa, Cuttack and Gujarat, levied contribution 
on the Rajputs and reduced ports on the coasts. 

Thus, by 1760, the Marathas had acquired a 

position of dominance over India. From the banks of 

the Indus to the Coleroon, and from the Kann of 

Cutch to Cuttack, the Maratha arms were supreme, and 
the Mughal emperor was a puppet in their hands. The 
Nizam’s dominion was confined within narrow limits and 
was threatened with total extinction. The pride of the 
Rajput, the Rohilla and the Jat had been humbled. 

The Battle of Panipat. — The growth of the 
Maratha influence gave offence to the Afghan and 
Persian nobility of the north, and when they 
drove Abdali's viceroy from Lahore his fury knew 
no bounds. He entered into a league with 
Najib-ud-Daulah, the leader of the Afghan chiefs, and 
Shuja-ud-Daulah, of the Irani party, and marched into 
India at the head of a large force. The Peshwa appointed 
Sadashiva Rao Bhao as commander-in-chief of the army, 
and sent with him his own son, Vishwas Rao, as the 
nominal leader, to oppose the invader. Under him was 
a contingent of artillery and disciplined infantry led by 
Ibrahim Khan Gardee. The Maratha chiefs like Holkar, 
Sindhia, Gaikwad, and others were ordered to accompany 
him. Many Rajput chieftains, and Surajmal, the 
Jat chief, joined the Maratha army. Unfortunately 
the commander-in-chief was vain aild »rro^t. Hlsl 
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undertook the expedition with a light heart and 
paid little heed to the advice of the experienced 
commanders like Holkar and Surajnial. Many of the 
officers felt that it was better that “ this Brahman should 
once meet with a defeat.” 

As a result of mutual jealousies and suspicions, 
the Marathas did not present a strong and united front 
to their enemies. The Jats and the Rajputs withdrew 
in disgust, and Holkar’s support was not whole-hearted. 
The mistakes of Sadashiva Rao, in abandoning 
the swift Maratha tactics of war and adopting the slow 
methods of the Mughals, greatly handicapped them in the 
struggle. They encamped on the field of Panipat and 
were harassed by the enemy who cut off their supplies 
and reduced them to starvation. When, therefore, they 
could not hold out any longer, they offered battle in 
desperation. The Marathas gained an advantage in the 
beginning, but the battle went against them and the 
desertion of Holkar and Gaikwad turned it into a 
disastrous defeat. Sadashiva Rao and Vishwas Rao were 
among the slain and thousands perished in the rout. The 
Peshwa. Ikalaji l»aji Rao, could not recover from the shock 
of the news. The defeat and his death (1761) threw the 
^^arathas into great gloom. 

During the time of Balaji, the Maratha administra- 
tion had made much progress. The collectors of revenue 
were brought under control, the courts of justice were 
improved and the police was strengthened. The 
Maratha people enjoyed peace and prosperity, and 
blessed the days of the Peshwa. 

Madhu Rao-— Madhu Rao was a minor when he 
succeeded to the office of the Peshwa in 1761. 
Hi# llaghunath Rao, conducted the Maratha 
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affairs. Violent party feelings had risen among 
the Marathas as a result of the defeat at 
Panipat, and they were intensified by caste prejudices. 
The uncle and nephew also (juarrelled. At last Madhu 
Rao took the reins of government in his own hands, and 
appointed his own ministers among whom was Balaji 
Janardhan, better known as Nana Phadnavis, the chief 
accountant. The Nizam declared war in order to profit 
by the quarrels, marched through Maharashtra and 
sacked Poona. But the valour of Marlhu Rao saved 
the Marathas and the Nizam wa.^ defeated on the lianks 
of the Godavari (17(A) and forced to retreat. 

Next year he marched against llyder Ali of 
Mysore, who had ou.sted the Marathas from their 
southern possessions, and defeated liim in 1765 and again 
in 1767, recovering the lost districts, lie also forced 
Raghoba and Ifiionsla. who were intriguing against him, 
to obedience. 

In 1769, llyder Ali again took the offensive against 
the Marathas, and Madhu Rao at the head of his army 
moved towards Seringajiatam. Although il’iiess obliged 
him to return to Poona his commanders defe:ited llyder 
Ali and laid .siege to .Seringapatam (1771). llyder Ali 
was forced to surrender all the former conquests of 
Shivaji, to pay an indemnity and to promise an annual 
tribute. 

Since the battle of Panipat the Marathas had not 
ventured into the north, but in 1769 the Peshwa sent an 
army which crossed the Chambal. They first collected 
tribute from the Rajputs and the Jats, then they 
reduced the whole of the Doab including Delhi. They 
entered into negotiations with ^peror Shah Alam who 
was staying at Allahabad, and bro^HoJ^ to 
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(1771j. They induced him to attack Rohilkhand where 
Najib-ud-Daulah s son, Zabita Khan, was ruling and 
overran the country. Thus, within ten years of their 
defeat at l*anij)at, they had recovered their ascendancy 
in the north. Hut tlie premature death of Madhu Rao 
at this juncture (1772) was followed 1)y disputed 
successions and dissensions among the ministers and the 
chiefs, and the Maratha army was recalled to the 
south. 


(iii). The Struggle between the English 
and the French, 1748-61 

In 1748 the English possessed three centres of 
])ower in India — Ih.mhay on the western coast, Madras 
on the Coromandal coast, and C'alcutta in Bengal. These 
were the headquarters of the agents of the Company who 
were known as presidents and governors. Here the 
Conii>any established institutions of government, munici- 
pal administration and justice on the English models. 
The turmoil which resulted from the wars of the Marathas 
and the Mughals in tlie latter half of the. seventeenth 
century, had led the Comi)an\ to aim at the establishment 
of English dominijni in India. Its elTorts met with 
little success so long as the Mughal empire remained 
powerful, but in the middle of the eighteenth century the 
decline of the empire led to disorder and confusion all 
over India. On the western coast the Maratha con- 
federacy was in full vigour up to 1772, and, therefore, the 
efforts of the Company’s agents at Bombay to extend 
their power proved futile. But in the Karnatak and 
Bengal the fratriddal wars of the Mughal governors 
gave an opportunity to the European 
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companies to intervene in political affairs and obtain 
influence and dominion. 

The first war between the English and the French 
ended in 1748. It did not alter their territorial 
possessions, but it showed how they could make use of 
the quarrels of the Indian princes to further their aims. 
Therefore, after the war was over, they maintained armies 
consisting of Europeans and Indians trained according 
to European methods, and sought to employ them 
in the wars of succession which broke out in 
the Deccan on the death of Nizam-ul-Mulk in 
1748. 

The Second Karnatak War. — The French 
governor, Dupleix, was the first to form the ambitious 
project of making his nation supreme in India. He 
supported the cause of Muzaffar Jang and Chanda Sahib, 
and defeated their rivals, Nasir Jang and Anwaruddin, 
both of whom were killed in 1750. Dupleix received 
as his reward an accession of territory and recogni- 
tion as governor of India, south of the Krishna 
river. 

The English espoused the cause of Muhammad Ali, 
the son of Anwaruddin, for the governorship of the 
Karnatak. The struggle brought Clive into iirominence, 
on account of his capture of Arcot and its defence in 
1751. The war continued till 1754, but no one 
achieved any great success. But, in the Deccan, affairs '^ook 
a different turn. Dupleix had sent Bussy to Hyderabad. 
He rendered assistance to Muzaffar Jang and after his 
death to Salabat Jang. He fought against the Marathas, 
maintained the power of the Subadar against the 
intrigues of the nobility, and for his services obtained a 
large territory in the Northern Sarkars. By his diplomaicy . 
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Jii,ss,y (loiiiiiiak-(l over the Deccan, and the French 
position was quite strong in tlie Karnatak. But in 1754 
Dupleix was recalled, and his successor could not retain 
the influence which Dupleix and Bussy had acquired. 

The Third Karnatak War. — In 1756 the Seven 
Years’ War broke out in Europe, and the two rival 
companies took up arms against one another. In India 
the operations began in earnest in 1758. By this time 
the situation had become very favourable to the English. 
Their fleets were stronger on the sea, and could prevent 
the French from receiving assistance in money and men 
from Europe, and the successes of Clive in Bengal enabled 
the English to support their forces in the Karnatak with 
funds. The inferiority of the French in naval power, 
and their lack of funds in India were great 
hand caps. 

The French sent Lally to command their settlements 
and forces. He was a daring and brave officer, but 
hasty and violent. He was unable to secure co-ordina- 
iion 111 the efforts of the French army and navy, and the 
civil and military officers. All his attempts to capture 
Madras failed. He recalled Bussy friMii Hydcialiiid and 
the h'rench influence disappeared from the Deccan. The 
English troops sent from Bengal captured Masulipatani, 
and their fleet defeated the French on the sea. In 

1760 Eyre Coote, the English commander, inflicted a 
.severe defeat on Lally, taking Bussn prisoner. in 

1761 Pondicherry surrendered, and then all the other 
settlements belonging to the French fell into the hands 
of the English. When the Peace of Paris concluded the 
Seven Years’ War (1763), Pondicherry was restored but 
without its fortifications. The English thus triumphed 
over their rivals in Southern India. 
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(iv). The English in Bengal, 174S-72 

The invasion of Nadir Shah in 1739 had given . 
a great shock to the Mughal empire. Alivardi Khan, 
who was an officer serving under the governor of Bihar, 
overthrew liis master and made himself the Nawab of 
Bengal, Biliar and Orissa in 1739. He re.sisted the 
attacks of the Marathas on Bengal successfully, although 
Cuttack remained in their hands, l^ut his rule was 
disturbed by the insurrections of his own treacherous 
officers and relations, among whom were Mir Jafar, his 
general, and Siraj-ud-Daulah, his grandson. By 1751, 
however, he had secured peace from external and internal 
foes, and henceforth his reign was quiet and prosperous. 
He died in 1756, and Siraj-ud-Daulah became the Nawab 
of the provinces. 

The English had built Fort William (Calcutta), 
their chief settlement in Bengal, on the land granted hy 
.Atirangzeb. Their trade had Hourished and Calcutta 
had become a large town, 'fhe disturbed c;):'.dition of 
Bengal, caused by the incursions of the Marathas and the 
rebellions of the officers, could not escape their attention. 
The presence of the French at Chandernagar was a 
source of danger, as the war between the French and the 
English in the Karnatak was iKiund to lead to hostilities 
between them in Bengal. The English, therefore, tried 
to fortify Calcutta even again.st the orders of tIM 
Nawab. 

The Conquest of Bengal. — Siraj-ud-Daulah was 
suspicious of the English for many reasons. They 
had not treated him with courtesy. They had 
abused their privileges and had harboured fugitives 
from his justice. Besides, the English governor’s 
conduct had been provoldi^. The ^oi^fication qf 
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Calcutta convinced him that the English desired to 
behave in Bengal in the same aggressive manner as they 
had done in the Karnatak. lie resolved to put an end 
to such schemes, and on assuming office seized 
Kasimbazar. He then marched upon Calcutta and 
captured it, after the governor, the commandant and others 
had deserted it. 

When the news of the disaster reached 
Madras, the English sent Clive to Bengal at the head 
of an ex])edition. He sailed up the Hughli and recovered 
Calcutta (1757). Then a treaty was made by which the 
privileges of the Company were restored. The terms of 
the treaty were kept by the English only so far as they 
suited their interests. They violated the .sovereignly of 
the Nawab by attacking and seizing Chandernagar, they 
bribed most of Siraj-ud-Daulah‘s officers including Mir 
Jafar, the commander-in-chief of the army, and Nand 
Kumar, the Faujdar of Hughli, through the perfidious 
Amin Chand. 'fhey cons])ired with the treacherous Mir 
Jafar for the {le])osition of the Xawab and for effecting 
a revolution in the government. He was promised the 
viceroyalty of Bengal if he complied with their conditions 
regarding the grant of territories, the privileges of trade 
and the i)ayment of a large sum to ctunpensate their losses. 

M'hen the arrangements were complete, peace 
was broken and Clive marched from Calcutta to Plassey, 
twenty miles from Murshidabad. Siraj-ud-Daulah gave 
battle to the English, but his officers betrayed him. Mir 
Jafar stood aloof from the conflict because he was in 
league with the enemy. The battle was fost although 
little blood was shed, and Siraj-ud-Daulah fled to 
Murshidabad. He was caught and put to death, and 
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The battle of Plassey was one of the decisive battles 
of our history. It sounded the death-knell of mediaeval 
India. It was a battle between the modern ideals of 
nationalism and the medijeval sentiments of personal 
loyalty and tribal sympathies. Plassey was a victory, 
not for superior arms or better tactics or greater bravery, 
but for a higher type of social organisation. 

The result of the battle was that the English 
obtained the virtual mastery of Bengal. The governor 
became eventually a puppet in their hands, and the rich 
resources of the province passed under their control. The 
funds and troops of Bengal enabled the English to defeat 
the French who were contending with them for supremacy 
in the south. They also defeated the Dutch, who 
attempted to oust them from Bengal. 

War with Mir Kasim. — In 17()(). Clive sailed for 
England. \ ansittart, who succeeded Clive, deposed 
Mir Jafar and set up Mir Kasim as Nawah. But 
quarrels immediately began between the new Nawab 
and the English. Of their causes the most 
important was that of the internal trade of the 
province. The Conipan\‘s servants demanded c()m])lete 
exemption from duties on their trade. The Xavvab 
considered the demand unjust because it dried U}) 
one of the sources of public revenue, and led to 
the ill-treatment of the officers, servants and subjects of 
the Nawab by the orders of the English traders. Then 
again Ellis, the English agent at Patna, who was a man 
of violentj^mper, did everything to exasperate the 
Nawab. quarrels led to war. Mir Kasim left 

Bengal, entered into a confederacy with Shuja-ud-Daulah, 
the Nawab of Oudh, and Shah Alam the emi^eror, and 
attempted to drive the English out of Bengal, But 
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l,ands oi Hector Munro at Uuxar in 1764 Mir 
Kasmi disappeared, Shuja-ud-Daulah took reiuge in 
Itbhilkhand, and Shah Alam joined the English camp. 
The English had meanwhile restored Mir Jafar at 
Murshidabad, and on his death in 1765 his son, Najmud 
Daulah, was recognised as Nawab. But the Nawab was 
now reduced to a mere figure-head. 

The Second Governorship of Give.— At this 
juncture Clive came back a second time as 
Ciovcrnor of Bengal (1765). ITe had to settle the 
relations of the luiglish with the Emperor, thfe Nawab 
(tf ( )udh and the Nawab of Bengal, lie bad also to 
reorganise the system of administration which bad liecomc 
nlTected with abu.ses. He reHored to the Nawab of 
Oiidb bis dominions, except Allahabad and the 
surrounding districts, on iiayment of fifty lakhs 
of ruiKTs, but virtually made him a dependant 

nf the Company. lie obtained from the lunperor 

the grant of the Diwani of liengal, Bihar and 
Orissa by bestowing on him the districts of 
Allahabad and Kara, and a tribute of 26 lakhs of 
nij)ces a year. Thus be secured the control of 
the finances of the province directly for the 
( omjxiny, but left the government to the Nawab 
of Bengal. .He entrusted tlie collection of the 

revenues to two Naib Diwans, ^fuhammad Raza 

Khan and Raja Shital) Rai. 

The removal of the abuses in the administration of 
the Company was a difficult matter. All the- Servants of 
the C ompany, from the highest to the lowest, were corrupt. 
Their salaries were low and they enhanced their income 
by accepting gifts and bribes. They were also permitted 
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to engage in private trade. Clive attempted to put an end 
to the private trade and the illegal receipts. He also 
made an effort to enhance the salaries by regulating the 
internal trade and using its profits for this purpose. 
The military officers created some trouble when their 
field allowance, known as double Rhatta was cut 
down, but Clive l)r)ldly put it down and punished 
the offenders. 

Clive left India in 1767. He was the founder 
of the English dominion in India. He was a man of 
strong will and unflinching determination. He was brave 
in the face of danger, and capable of inspiring confidence 
among his followers. He did not possess strong moral 
scruples, and he was not above making a fortune for 
himself. But he had a clear understanding, and he made 
skilful use of his opportunities in the complicated 
conditions of India. 

After the departure of Clive, Bengal passed through 
five terrible years of dual government, during which 
neither the government of the nominal Xawab. nor the 
officers of the Company cared for the poor inhabitants 
of this distracted province. The Company was anxious 
only to make profits, while the Xawab was helpless, 
because although the maintenance of peace and order was 
his function, both the army and the finances were under 
the control of the English. The dual system b1 govern- 
ment left all the power in the hands of the Company 
without making it responsible for the welfare of the 
people, while the Nawab had responsibilities which he 
could not discharge because he was powerless. 

The misrule and drain of wealth impoverished 
'Bengal, and in 1770 it suffered from a terrible famine 
which swept away one-third of its population. Nor cb'd 
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the affairs of the English prosper, for political confusion 
affected the trade of the Company. 

(c). The Third Phase, 177^1818 
(i). The Nominal Emperors of Delhi, 1772 — 1818 

In 1772, Shah Alam returned to Delhi under 
the protection of the Alarathas. The empire now existed 
only in name, for it did not extend much beyond Delhi 
and Agra. All the outlying provinces had become 
independent, aUhough their rulers recognised the nominal 
suzerainty of the Emperor. Even in the Doab, the eastern 
parts were under the control of the Viceroy Premier 
(Nawab-wazir) of Oudh and Rohilkhand was under the 
Rohiila chief, Hahz Rahmat Khan. The Punjab was 
being overrun by the Sikhs, while the Jats pressed 

from the south. In tlie territories under the Emperor, 
his autliorit) was small, for he had no forces of his own 
for their defence and for the maintenance of order. He 
depended upon the Alarathas or other chiefs. 

Prom 1772 to 1788, the internal affairs of the 
court of Delhi centred round the intrigues of the 
different nobles to obtain the office of the deputy wazir. 
Sometimes one, and at other times another, succeeded in 
holding it. In these intrigues the Alarathas, the Jats, 
the Rohillas and the Vicero\ of Uudh took prominent 
part. Their petty wars and quarrels fill up 

the histor} of these year^. After the return of 
Shah Alam, the Alarathas were soon obliged to 

leave the north on account of their internal diffi- 
culties in the Deccan. Alirza Najaf Khan, who 
now obtained the charge of affairs at Delhi, entered 

into a pact with Shuja-ud-Daulah to crush the 

Rohillas. ITie English supported them, and 4he allied 
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forces defeated and slew Hafiz Rahmat Khan at Katra 
Miranpur in 1774. Next year, Najaf turned his attention 
to the Jats, and not only crushed them in battle, but 
captured their most important fortresses including 
Dig. 

The death of Shuja-ud-Daulah in 1775, and of Najaf 
Khan in 1782, deprived the empire of its strongest 
supporters. Quarrels for power broke out among 
the relations of Najaf, and their violent conduct 
frightened the Emperor and his heir, Prince Jawan Bakht. 
The Prince attempted to obtain the protection of the 
English, but the Emperor appealed to IMahadji Sindhia. 
In 1785, Mahadji entered Delhi and established his 
autliority over the court. But the measures which he 
took for the restoration of order annoyed the old Mughal 
nobility. They formed a combination with the Rajputs, 
and sought the help of (jhulain Qadir. son of Zabita Khan 
and grandson of Najil)-ud-I)anlah, the Pathan chief of 
Bawani Mahal (Saharanpur and MuzalTarnagar districts). 
This made Mahadji’s position very difficult. The Rajputs 
tlireatened him from the west, the Mnghals besieged his 
troops in Agra, (jhulam fjadir ])ressed upon Delhi, and 
the Emperor was irresolute in the support of his protector. 
AVEile Mahadji was concerting ])lans to resist the com- 
bination, Ghulam Qadir took possession of Delhi. He 
deposed and blinded Shah Alam, and jilundercd the city 
(1788). 

The Marathas now appeared in force and drove 
Ghulam Qadir out. He was pursued, captured, and 
ultimately hanged. Shah Alam was restored to the 
throne, but all real power w'as now exercised by the 
Ik{Urathas. Thus the revolution of the year 1788 closes 
tile histo^r of the Mughal Empire^ lor. alltoigh 
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Alam lived till 1806, and his successors Akbar Shah II 
(1806-37) and Bahadur Shah (1837-58) bore the title of 
Emperor, they wielded no real authority. 

(ii). The Marathas, 1772—1818 

On the death of Madhu Rao, his brother Narayan 
Rao became the Peshwa, but he was murdered soon after 
his accession. 

The murder of Narayan Rao led to a dispute for the 
succession. His uncle Raghunath Rao, known as Raghoba, 
was one claimant, the other was Savai Madhava 
Rao, the infant son of Narayan Rao, who was 
supported by Nana Phadnavih, the Regent. In the 
war of succession, Raghoba obtained the help of 
the English governor at lj(unba\ by ceding .^alsette and 
Basscin, The war was fought in Gujarat, and in the battle 
of Arras (Adas) on the Mahi river, Raghoba' 
and his English allies were handled severely by 
the Peshwa’s forces in 1775. Tlie Government of 
Bengal, which had now assumed supreme control 
over all the British possessions in India, dis- 
approved of the Bombay Government’s action, and 
concluded the treaty of Purandhar (1776) with the 
Peshwa, by wdiich jxiacc was concluded. 

The feud !x*tween the Peshwa and Raglioha greatly 
weakened the Marathas. Some of the great 

leaders took the side of Nana Phadnavis and the 
ministers of the young Peshwa, but the others 
opposed him. The Maratha pow'er ceased to be a 
strong centralised government, and became a loose 
conWeration of almost independent chiefs who nomi- 
nally recognised the authority of the Peshwa. Of these 
in Gujarat, Holkar, Sindhia and 
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Bhonsla in Central India were the most important. 
They sought to extend their own territories. They never 
gave full support to the Peshwa, and joined in intrigues 
with the English, the Nizam of H)derabad or the 
ruler of Mysore, for their personal benefit. But it is not 
necessary to enter into the tangled history of the 
constantly changing relations of these. 

The First Maratha War. — After the treaty oi 
Purandhar, Nana Phadnavis had to counteract the 
hostilities of Raghoba and his allies, the English. Both 
Nana and Hyder Ali had become alarmed at the 
growing power of the English in the Deccan, and they 
showed a desire to make an alliance. They made a 
combination with the Nizam and sought the help of 
the French. The English took all possible measures to 
defeat such plans, and prepared operations on a large 
scale. The Bombay Government, which had never liked 
the treaty of Purandhar and had not observed its terms, 
undertook to restore Raghoba to the Peshwaship. They 
obtained the support of Gaikwad and other disaffected 
Marathas. 

In 1778 war broke out. The troops of the 
Peshw'a offered resistance to the advance of the English to 
Poona through the Bhorghat, and forced them to retreat 
and sign the humiliating convention of Wadgaon (1779). 

Hyder Ali assembled his troops at Bangalore and 
invaded the English jKJSsessioiis. He destroyed an 
English detachment under Colonel liaillie (1780) and 
threatened Madras. 

The Bengal Government under Warren Hastings 
hastened to meet the menace of the allied po^vers. They 
sent an army under Goddard across Central India to 
Gujarat to attack the Marathas from Su^^J^ther 
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under Pophani to fight them in Central India, and Sir 
Eyre Coote to check the advance of Hyder Ali. 
Goddard captured Rassein, Pophain stormed Gwalior 
and Eyre Coote engaged Hyder Ali in a strenuous 
campaign. 

These events restored the prestige of the 
hmglish, and Sindhia induced Nana to conclude 
with them the treaty of Salbai in 1782. The treaty 
brought the first Maratha war to an end. It secured 
Salsette for tlie British and a pension for Raghoba. It 
otherwise restored the old state of affairs. As a con- 
.sequence of the treaty the disruption of the Maratha 
power was liastcned, and the English were recognized 
as a dominant factor in the political all airs of India. 

War with Mysore. — In 1782 the ^farathas made 
peace with the Ifnglish at Salbai, 1)ut 'oon thev were 
compelled to wage war against their ally, the ruler of 
Mysore, z'i.-: . 'Pipu Sultan, successor of H\der Ali. The 
war continued for .several years. In 17^)0 they made 
an alliance with the Nizam and the English. The 
combined lorccs overran Mysore, and in 1792 
attacked Seringapatam. Tijiu Sultan was forced to 
cede half his territory and pay an enormous 
sum of money, which were divided among the allies. 

War with the Nizam. — After the conclusion of the 
war, the Marathas made demands for ])ayment of 
arrears of chauth and sardcsJmiukhi from the 
Nizam who, relying upon English support and 
guarantee for peace among their allies, refused. 
War followed, and the Marathas inflicted a severe 
defeat upon the Nizam’s army at Kharda in 1795, and 
seized a large tract of land. 

Tile DwnhXL of the Marathas,— -In 1795, the 



Marathas had attained once again the summit of power 
and prosperity. Not only much of the Deccan, but a great 



part of northern India, was under the sway of the 
Marathas. Among: the g:reat Maratha dtiefs. who 
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exercised power over large tracts in the north, 
Sindhia was the most important. But Mahadji, 
who had assumed control over Delhi in 1785, was jealous 
of Nana’s ascendancy and desired to play an independent 
part. He was apprehensive of the English, and he took 
into his employment a number of French adventurers 
who trained his army on European models. The most 
noted of these was De Boigne. Mahadji’s position in 
northern India was not secure. He had to fight against 
the Rajputs, the Sikhs and the Mughal nobles, and he 
had to counteract the hostility of Holkar. But he over- 
came all opposition, and in 1792 he obtained from the 
Emi^eror Shah Alam the hereditary office of Vakil for the 
Peshwa, and of his deputy for himself. He thus became 
the most powerful of Maratha chiefs and a formidable 
rival of Nana. His death in 1794, however, left Nana 
in possession of undisputed authoiity, Mahadji was 
succeeded in his place by Daulat Rao. 

But althougli Nana enjoyed uiKjuestioiied sut)re- 
macy over the Marathas now. a sudden and untoward 
event in 1795 threw the ^tate into confusion and disorder. 
Savai Madhava Rao. the Pesliwa. who had been ailing for 
some time fell down from the balct»ny of a hall into a 
fountain below, and after a short illne^h died. Baji 
Rao, son of Raghoba, then determined to seize 
the throne. A struggle for power endued between 
Baji Rao and Nana, which shook the foundations of the 
Maratha power, 

TTie Second Meratha War. — The death of Nana 
in 1800 removed the only statesman capable of 
maintaining the integrity of the empire. Baji Rao was 
an utterly worthless man, and his accession to the 
,,, dvil war among the Maratha chiefs. 
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Sindhia and Holkar fought for control over the state 
and, therefore, Baji Rao sought the help of the English. 
He signed with them the treaty of Bassein in 1802, and 
bound himself to maintain a British force in his dominion, 
and to render himself subsidiary to the English. This 
treaty made the English supreme over the Deccan. 

The other Maratha chiefs disapproved of the treaty, 
but they could not combine to form an alliance against 
their common enemy. Gaikwad remained neutral and 
Holkar ga^■e no help, for he hated both the Peshwa and 
Sindhia. Sindhia had, therefore, to light for Maratha 
independence with the support of Bhon^la only. The 
Maratha force^ were iiu match for the English. 
^\ ellesley entered Poona, seized :\hmadnagar and 
defeated Bhoiisla at A^saye (1803). Then he captured 
Burhaninir and Asirgarh. Bhonsla, who continued the 
light, suffered defeat at Argaon and lost the fort of 
Gawilgarh. He was forced to sign the treaty of Deogaon, 
by which he ceded Cuttack and his share of Berar, and 
entered into a subsidiary alliance. Sindhia's forces met 
with severe reverses in Gujarat and nortliern India. Lake 
captured Aligarh, took possession of Delhi, and 
vanquished Sindhia’s troop.'* at Laswari. P>y the treaty 
of Surji Arjungaon (1803), lie ahso lost much of his 
power and territory and became a subordinate ally of 
the English. 

In 1804, Holkar was forced to declare hostilities. He 
conducted his operations with some success, and rallied 
the Jats to his side. The English failed to capture 
Bharatpur and won no decisive battle. They, therefore, 
inade peace with him in 1805. 

The Consequences of the Wer,— These events 
jbrought about a great cliange in the condition oi ^ 
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Marathas. The English annexed large tracts of territory, 
made the Peshwa tlieir dependent, and the Mughal 
Emperor their pensioner, “ and they (the Marathas) sat 
down exhausted and dismayed, sensible of their errors 
when too late; but with no plan or even sentiment of 
union, except hatred to that nation by which they had 
been subdued.” 

The internal administration of the Maratha states in 
northern India rapidly deteriorated. The collection of 
revenue became irregular, the troops did not receive 
their salaries regularly because of the loss of indepen- 
dence and of territories and financial mismanagement. 
They refused to be disbanded and kept the country 
in turmoil and confusion. The Marathas always had 
contingents of Pindharees with their armies; they now 
became uncontrolled and were encouraged by the 
growing anarchy to set up as plunderers. 

The Third Maratha War.— .The government of the 
Peshwa at Poona suflfered from similar troubles. Baji 
Rao, who was an absolutely worthless ruler, utterly 
neglected the affairs of his state. Rut he hated the 
English and attempted to increase his army and to revive 
the Maratha confederacy. He also tried to establish his 
ascendancy over Gujarat, which led to a quarrel between 
the Peshwa and Gaikwad. The murder of Gangadhar 
Shastri, Gaikwad’s envoy at Poona, in 1816, gave 
an opportunity to the English to foil the plans 
of the Peshwa. The English forces surrounded 
Poona and forced Baji Rao to sign a new treaty, by which 
he ceded more of his territory and lost more of his 
power. 

Baji Rao was exasperated by the treaty, and he made 
preparations to recover his independence, but again the 
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lack of concerted action on the j^art of the Maratha chiefs 
led to the defeat of each in turn. 

The English defeated the Peshvva at Khirke (1817), 
and his supporter the Raja of Nagpur at Sitabaldi, and 
captured Satara and Nagpur. They closed upon 
the Pindharees of Central India, defeated Holkar 
at Mahidpur, and overran Bundelkhand. During 
the year 1817-18, the whole of the Maratha terri- 
tory was subjugated, Baji Rao surrendered and was 
deprived of all power and made a pensioner. The Raja 
of Satara was placed on the throne, but he ruled 
over only a small state as a dependant of the English. 
The kingdom which Shivaji had founded in 1674 
and which, under the first three Peshwas had 
grown into a vast empire, thus finally passed away in 
1819. 

The Causes of the Downfall.— The causes of the 
downfall of the Marathas were similar to those 
which operated in the case of the Mughal empire. 
There was no cf)hesion among the Maratha leaders. 
Their government ^^'as conducted entirely by the 
chiefs, minislers and Sardars, and was not influenced 
by the people. The subjects were bound to their rulers 
only by sentiments of yiersonal loyalty, but they did 
not regard the state as their own and, therefore, were 
not interested in its permanence and stability. 

The Maratha chiefs quarrelled among themselves. 
They were jealous for personal power and did 
not unite against their common enemies. Their armies 
were not homogeneous, and they had troops of various 
communities and tril)es including the Europeans in 
their service. Their troops and commanders could be 
easily won over by their enemies. 
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The Maratha empire maintained itself by continuous 
wars against the Indian princes, and their exactions from 
the Hindu and Muslim rulers made them incapable of 
uniting the country under one authority; therefore they 
forced these rulers into alliances with the Europeans 
settled in India. 

There was no satisfactory system of education 
among the Marathas and there was a dearth of efficient 
and honest officers. Corruption was rife in the 
government and industry and commerce were neglected. 

(iii) Hyder Ali and Tipu Sultan 

The founder of the kingdom of ^Tysore is said to 
have come from Dwarka in Kathiawar in the fourteenth 
century. Jlis successors remained the feudatories of 
Vijayanagar till its destruction in 1565. Then they 
estaldished an independent principality and extended their 
territory. Early in the eighteenth century power passed 
■‘nto the hands of the ministers and the commander- 
n-chief known as the Dalwai became the virtual 
•uler. 

In the period of the wars of succession which began 
in 1748 in the Deccan, Hyder Ali rose into prominence. 
His father was killed in fighting for the Mughal empire 
against the Nawah of Arcot. His brother entered into 
the service of the Mysore ruler and he followed him. 
He attracted the attention of his officers by his qualities, 
made a rapid advance in service and by 1760 became 
the chief of the Mysore army. Then he ousted the 
Dalwai from power and took the reins of government 
in Ids own hands. For 21 years he ruled the kingdom 
of Mysore with great success. He was gifted with the 
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highest qualities of a statesman, general and diplomat, 
and his name stands foremost among the galaxy of 
great men whom India ])roduced in the eighteenth 
century. 

Hyder Ali was mainly occupied with wars against 
the Marathas and the 1‘jiglish. The Marathas desired to 
recover the districts conquered hy Shivaji and lost during 
the struggle with Aurangzeh, and to levy tribute. They, 
therefore, attacked Mysore again and again. In 1759 
llyder Ali foiled their attempt to take Bangalore, but 
in 1764 ATadhii Rao crossed the Tungahhadra and forced 
Hyder to sue for peace. In 17N) I\radhu Rao again 
invaded Mysore and compelled Hyder Ali to pay a 
large tribute. Four years later they advanced to the 
capital Seringapatam, but were bought off by the payment 
f»f an indemnity. In 1778 he repelled another attack and 
annexed the territory in the Raichur Doab. During 
the intervals of these v.'ars he conquered Malabar, C'oorg 
and neighbouring districts. 

The First and Second Mysore Wars. — Hyder Ali s 
first war against the English took place from 1767 to 
1769. He greatly harassed the Briti.sh forces and their 
allies, marched iqxm Madras and obliged them t(» 
conclude peace. In 1779 he made an alliance with the 
Marathas and the Nizam, gathered his forces and 
crossing the eastern passes .swejjt across the jdains to 
appear before IHadras. He cut down Baillie’s troops, 
stormed Arcot, fought a number of actions against Eyre 
Coote, and inflicted heavy lo.sses upon the English. But 
during the midst of the war which lie had waged with 
such consummate skill, disease overtook him and he died 
( 1782 ). 

Tipu Sultan who succeeded his fatlier continued tb? 
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war inspite of the desertion of the Marathas and the 
Nizam. He had inherited many of the qualities of his 
father and he was a brilliant general. His main task 
was to keep the Malabar Coast open and he carried it 
out with success by recovering possession of the territory 
in Kanara and Malabar and capturing Bednnr and 
Mangalore. The war was at last brought to an end by 
the treaty of Mangalore in 1784. 

The Third Mysore War.— The high-handedness of 
the Governor-General and the discreditable proceedings 
of the Governor of Madras brought about the third 
Mysore war. l’ii)u attacked Travancau'e and l.ord 
Cornwallis concluded a treaty with the Marathas and 
the Nizam (1790) and declared war. Cornwallis liimself 
took the command; he captured Bangalore and then laid 
siege to Seringat)atam. Tipu .sued fur peace (1792). 
He had to cede half his territories and pay a huge 
indemnity to the allies. 

The Fourth Mysore War. — After the great losses 
sustained by him, Tipu took measures to recover his 
power. He collecte<l funds, reformed the revenue 
administration and recruited his army. He also sent 
embassies to Afghanistan, Persia and I'rance to gain 
allies, and made attem]»ts to win the friendship of Indian 
rulers. 

Lord Wclle.slev who arrived in India in 1798 had 
made u}) his mind t<» establish the stq>reinacy of the 
British over the country. 1 ie could not tolerate an Indian 
ruler who presumed to enter into negotiations with an 
enemy of England, i.c., France. As dhjm Sultan had 
sent envoys to the French governor of Mauritius, he called 
upon him to give up intercourse with the French. The 
Sultan refused to surrender his independence and 
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Wellesley declared war. The English forces marched to 
Seringai)atam and stormed the town. The Sultan fell 
fighting bravely at the gate of his palace. 

Parts of Mysore were added to the territories of the 
British and their allies, and the remainder was constituted 
into a state over which the Hindu Raja was installed as 
ruler. 


(iv). The English, 177Z-1818 
(1). Warren Hastings, 1772-85 

The East India Company was an association 
of English merchants who had received charters 
from the Government of England for the 
purpose of carrying on trade in India. The 
Company had established its factories on the coasts 
of India and organised the three Presidencies of Bengal, 
Madras and Bombay. They had taken part in the political 
affairs of the Indian rulers, and acquired by 1772 large 
tracts of territories in Bengal and in the .south. The 
Company had, therefore, grown into a territorial power, 
and this change rai.scd three problems which needed 
settlement. In the first place, it was necessary to fix 
its position in relation to the government in England; 
in the second place, to determine the relations between 
the two branches of the Company — one in England, and 
the other in India; and lastly, to determine the relations 
between the three presidencies in India. 

Constitution of the East India Company.— 
In 1773, the Parliament of England passed the Regulating 
Act. The Act did three things — (1) It remodelled the 
constitution of the Company in England, and it subjected 
the Company to the control of the British Parliament 
] 0 So far as the administration of Indi$ was concern^ 
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the Act provided for the appointment of a Governor- 
General of Bengal, assisted by four councillors with i)owcr 
to control the other presidencies in making war or peace. 
(3) The Act also provided for the establishment of a 
Supreme Court of Judicature, consisting of a chief justice 
and three judges. 

The provisions of the Act, however, contained a 
number of defects. In the first place, the Governor- 
General and his Council were bound I)y the votes of the 
majority of those present at the meeting of the Council. 
Thus, the Governor-General could 1)C overruled whenever 
three meml^ers of the Council combined against him. 
This rule created a great many difficulties in the adminis- 
tration. In the second place, although the Government 
of Bengal controlled the other presidencies in 
matters of war and peace, the governors could 
communicate with the Board of Directors in 
England and act upon their special orders. In 
this way, they could set at naught the authority 
of the Governor-General. In the third t)lace, the 
jurisdictions of the Governor-General and his Council and 
the Sui)reme Court were not clearly defined, and, 
therefore, thek authorities clashed. This defect was 
removed by the Act of 1781. 

The Regulating Act included the names of the 
Governor-General of Bengal and of his four councillors. 
Warren Ha.stings was appointed the first Gitvernor- 
Gcneral. 

Pitt'f India Act, 1784. — The defects of the 

Regulating Act were removed by the India Act of 1784. 
The Act established a Board of Control which brought the 
Company completely under the direction of 
,|lie §ritiah ^^emment although it left the powers of 
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administration, appointment, and trade in the hands of 
the Company. It entrusted the administration of India 
to the Governor-General and a Council of three, and 
made the presidencies definitely subordinate to Bengal. 

Administrative Changes.— In 1772, Warren 
Hastings was appointed the Governor of Bengal. 
The dual system of administration established by 
Clive was still in existence; Hastings was ordered to 
abolish the system. Under this system, although the 
English held the supreme power, they did not concern 
themselves with the admini.stration of the country; they 
entrusted the Nawab with maintaining peace and order 
and admini.stering Justice and law. as well as the collection 
of revenue through two ofiicer> known Xaili Diwans 
— one for Bengal and the other for Bihar, d'hu'i p<»wer 
and responsibility were separated, and the })eoj)Ie were 
grievously oj)pres.''ed. 

Hastings abol^hed this s\ stein. He took awav all 
authority from Indian IkukN. to(*k loer the Xizamat 
as well as the lEwani, and reiiKjved the treasury and 
rexenue tiffice.s from Mur.shidaliad and Patna to Calcutta. 
The Nail) Diwans were (hXmissfd, He established a 
Board of Revenue at Calcutta for administering the land 
revenue, and appointed collectors in each district for 
collection of re\enue>. b'or the admini.stration of justice 
two Sadr courts were establishe<l at Calcutta under the 
supervision of the Supreme Coumil- a Sadr civil 
court and a Sa<lr criminal court. Under the 
control of these courts, district courts of each 
type were established, but the collectors were 
made responsible for civil justice, while Indian officials 
'were still retained to preside over the criminal courts. 
Tlie judicial powers of Zamindars were taken away. Tht 
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other measures o{ Hastings included the reduction oi 
the allowance paid to the Nawab of Bengal from 32 to 16 
lakhs, the suppression of clacoity in Bengal, and the strict 
administration of criminal law. His attempts to purify 
the services were not successful, because the civil servants 
continued to engage in private trade. He, however, 
abolished the system of Dastaks. 

The system of Hastings was ])ase(l on the rejection 
of Indian co-operation in the administration. It handed 
over all aiithf ritv to inexperienced Knglisli merchants and 
clerks. It failed. Then under orders from the Directors 
of the l^ast India (ompanv, criminal justice was handed 
over to the Nawah, and the Sadr Nizamat Adalat was 
moved hack to Murshidahad (1775). 

Warren Hastings and the Indian Rulers. — 
The period during which Hastings ruled over the British 
d<»mini(ins in India was one of great stress for the British 
Kmpire. In Europe they had to face the hostility of 
1 ’ranee, and in America the revolt of their colonies wiiich 
won their independence. It was, therefore, difficult for 
Hastings to obtain much support from England, and he 
had to maintain his hold over the Indian territories in 
opposition to the Marathas, the Nizam, and Hyder Ali 
who were in touch with the French, 

1. The Emperor of Delhi. — Shah .Mam resided at 
Allahabad after the defeat at Buxar as a de}KMKlant of the 
C ompanv. He received a tribute of 26 Inkbs of rupees 
from them. But in 1772, he removed to Delhi under the 
protection of the Marathas. Hastings regarded the 
Marathas as his enemies, and, therefore, decided to 
stop the payment of tlie tribute. The districts of 
Allahabad and Kara were made over to the Nawab 
Oudh for 50 lakhs of rupees. 
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2. The Nawab Wazir of Oudh and the Rohilla 
War. — The keynote of the English policy in the north 
was the maintenance of friendship with the Nawah 
of Oiulh, who acted as a buffer against all 
invasions of Bengal from the west, either of the 
Marathas or of the Afghans. 
The English sold the districts 
of Allahabad and Kara to the 
Xawab in order to leave the 
protection of their frontier in 
the west to the Nawab.. and to 
bind him more closely to 
themselves. 

In 1772, Hastings entered 
into a treaty with the Nawab 
to protect Kohilkhand from 
the invasion of the Marathas, 
on condition that llafiz 
)\abmat Khan, the Rohilla 
chief, |>:iid 40 lakhs of 
rupees to the Nawab. In 
1773, the Marathas departed 
from the Doab, for they were 
recalled to the Deccan by the 
events following the death of 
their I’esbwa, Madhu I^o. 
d'he Nawab claimed the 
sti]nilated money from the Rohillas, wlio refused to 
pay. Tlie combined forces of the Nawab and the 
English debated the Rohillas. Rohilkhand was annexed 
to the dominions of the Nawab, and the English 
obtained much profit. 

^ The Marmtheirf—The rs^ recovery 
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tlie Marathas had made after the defeat at Panipat 
roused feelings of alarm. By 1772, the Marathas had 
become a dominant power in the north, and the English 
were afraid of . their encroachments and were hostile 
to their power. The death of Madhu Rao offered the 
English the opportunity to interfere in Maratha affairs. 
Hastings played his part with great courage and skill. 
He made use of the mutual jealousies of the Maratha 
chiefs, and the feuds of the rulers of the Deccan and 
Mysore, to weaken the Marathas and obtain a 
dominating position for the English. 

The Bombay authorities used Ragininaih Rao as an 
instrument for the extension of their influence, 
l^aghunnth Rao signed in 1775 the Treaty (tf Surat, by 
which the English promised to help him with 

troops on condition that he defrayed their cost 

and ceded Salsettc and Bassein. In the war 
which followed, the B'nglish were unable to gain 
any considerable victory, and the Bengal Government 
ordered the Bombay Government to cease hostilities. The 
Treaty of Purandhar was then concluded. But in 1778, the 
Bombay Government, with the special permission of the 
Directors, decided to renew the war in order to instal 
Raghunath Rao as Peshwa. The campaign proved dis- 
istrous. The English had to sign the Convention of 
Wadgaon and lost a great deal of their prestige. But now 
Hastings intervened, and adopted vigorous measures to 
revive the English prestige. The march of Goddard 
through Central India, the capture of Gwalior and 
Bassein, and the defeat of Sindhia were serious blows. 
The indifference of Bhonsla towards the Poona affairs, 
^ the rivalry of Holkar and Sindhia weakened Nana’s 
?^wcr, an(} he induced by Sindhia to mke the Treaty 
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of Salbai in 1782 which ended the war. As a result, 
the English became a dominant power and the bonds of 
Maratha confederacy were loosened. 

4. Karnatak AjBPairs. — The wars against the 
French had given to the English the position of military 
supremacy in the Karnatak. But they did not assume 
control of the province, and the Karnatak rejuained under 
the rule of the Nawab of Arcot. In 1766, the English 
made a treaty of mutual assistance with the Nizam, who 
rdlowed them to occupy the Northern Sarkars. The 
treaty was aimed against Ilyder Ali whose energetic rule 
and military skill made him a dangerous person in the 
eyes of the English, and ])articularly of their ally 
Muhammad Ali, Nawab of Arcot. In 1767, they 
declared war on him but the war was a failure, for 
Hyder Ali not only harassed the English forces, but 
threatened Madras, and the government was forced to 
make peace (1769). 

In 1780, when the English were engaged in 
fighting against the Marathas, Hyder Ali, who had been 
provoked by their intrigues with the Nizam and the 
Marathas, declared war. The Madras Government was 
in the hands of incompetent officers and Hyder Ali 
gained successes over the hjigli^h troojis. Warren 
Hastings sent troops from I'engal which stemmed 
the disastrous tide. The Treaty of .Salbai in 
1782 released the Bombay forces and they began 
to operate against Hyder from the west. The 
death of Hyder Ali in this year did not affect the 
situation, for Tipu Sultan carried on the war with great 
vigour. At last in 1784 the war was brought to an 
end by the Treaty of Mangalore, which confirmed each 
|»rty in its old possessions. 
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The Difficulties of Warren Hastings 

1. Warren Hastings and his Colleagues. — By 

the Regulating Act, the Governor-General was associated 
with four councillors to carry on the government, but 
he could not override the decisions of the council. 
Unfortunately for Hastings, three of the councillors 
constantly opposed the plans of the Governor-General who 
was placed in a minority in the council. For a number 
of years he had to experience the greatest difficulties in 
carrying out his policy, l)ut death and retirement frcecl 
him from his oi)pf)nenls. Tlu' councillors who were 
a])pointed to fill the xacancie^ jtritved more manageable. 

2. The Trial of Nanda Kumar. — Xanda Kumar 
was the governor of Hughli under Siraj-ud-Daulah. He 
ruse to the position of Deputy Xawab of Bengal, but was 
deprived of this office later. He w’as an ally of the 
councillors opposed to Hastings, and he brought charges 
of corruption against the Governor-General who naturally 
hated him bitterly. Counter-charges of conspiracy and 
of forgery were brought against him. He was tried by 
the Supreme Court and sentenced to death. “ There can 
be no doubt that the infliction of the death penalty was 
so excessively severe that it amounted to a miscarriage of 
justice.” Hastings was glad that Xanda Kumar, his 
personal enemy, was removed from his path, hut the 
execution leaves a dark .stain upon his conduct. 

3. The Council and the Supreme Court. — I'he 
powers of the Supreme Court had not been clearly defined 
by the Regulating Act, and there was much conflict 
between the jurisdiction of the Company’s officers and 
the Supreme Court. Hastings tried to put an end to 
die conflict by placing Sir Elijah Iinpey, the chitf justice 
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of the Supreme Court, at the head of the judicial 
system of the Company. The friction was stoi)pcd, 

but as the indej^endence of the chief justice was 
lost by this arrangement, the authorities in England 
refused to sanction the arrangement and it 

ceased. 

In 1781 an Act was passed by the British 

Parliament which amended the Regulating Act and clearly 
defined the powers of the Supreme Court. Thus the 
conflict was permanently removed. 

4. Giait Singh and the Begums of Oudh. — 

The war of the Company against the Indian rulers 
exhausted its finances, and Hastings had recourse to new 
methods for raising money. The first victim of his 
extortions was Chait Singh, Raja of Benares. Large 
sums of money were demanded from him for which 
there was no justification. Even their payment did not 
satisfy him. In 1780 he proceeded to Benares, and 
put the Raja under arrest. The Raja’s troops were 
infuriated by the undeserved humiliation of their prince 
and broke out in insurrection, blastings fled to Chunar, 
but rallied his forces, drove Chait Singh out of Benares, 
and conferred his dominions on his nephew. “ Hastings’ 
treatment of the unfortunate Raja was merciless and 
vindictive.” The result of his action was that the 
country round Benares was turned into a waste, while 
the Company received no money. 

His next victims were the Begums of Oudh — thp 
mother and the grandmother of Nawab Asaf-ud-Daulah. 
The Nawab owed money to the Company. Hastings 
urged upon the Nawab the desirability of seizing the 
treasure possessed by the Begums, and in 1782 the money 
*#88 extorted by force. 
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Estimate of Hastings’ Character and Career. — 

Hastings was gifted with a clear and resourceful mind 
and with tireless energy and indomitable courage. He 
had to defend the interests of his nation in a dark hour 
of its history. He succeeded in making the British one 
of the dominant powers in India, when in another 
part of the world the empire was crumbling to pieces. 
Hastings was not a great administrator, for his civil 
system proved a failure, but he was a masterly diplomat 
and a great organiser. In the employment of means to 
achieve his end he was unscrupulous, for his moral 
sense was not keen. He was a great benefactor of 
his country for, in the face of bitter opposition, and with 
limited resources, he established firmly the foundations 
of the British dominion in India. But so far 
as India is concerned he neglected the interests 
of its peoples, and his administration rendered them poor 
and miserable. He, however, appreciated the value of 
Indian institutions and learning. He founded the 
Asiatic Society of Bengal, and required the Company’s 
courts to administer Indian law and respect Indian 
customs. 

(2). The Establishment of British Supremacy 
in India, 178S~1818 

The period between 1785 and 1818 was one of 
rapid expansion of British dominion in India. Several 
factors were responsible for this: the decline of the 
Marathas, the only rivals of the English, on account of 
their internal dissensions; the rise of the Sikhs in the 
Punjab which made it impossible for ^ny Asiatic power 
to invade India; the rapid growth of the prosperity and 
powe^ of England owing to the industrial revolution in 
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England; and the supremacy of the British over the 
seas which enabled them to prevent their European rivals, 
especially the French, from interfering in Indian affairs. 

The period was so full of wars that administrative 
developments were few, but those that took place were 
important. The land revenue systems, the method of 
dispensing criminal and civil justice, and the Civil Service 
were organised and improved. 

The State and the Company. — In 1784 Pitt’s 
India Act had ])een passed by the Parliament. An 
amending Act was passed in 1786, by which the Governor •- 
General was given the power to override the decisions 
of the Council in special cases, and to hold the office 
of the Commander-in-Chief of the Army. 

The Charter of the Company was renewed for 
twenty years in 1813, but the sovereignty of the British 
Crown over tlie })os^C''sion'' of the Company \va^ definitely 
affirmed. 

Lord CornwailiSy 1786-93, Administrative 
Developments. — Lord Cornwallis, who came to 
India in 1786, was entrusted with three main tasks: (1) 
to establish a new system of relations with the Indian 
princes based upon the policy of non-intervention; (2) 
to remove the abuses of the land revenue system and 
to settle permanent rules for its collection; and (3) to 
reorganise the system of administration. He endeavour- 
ed to remove the corriijition in the C'ivil Service by 
stopping irregular gains and granting adequate salaries 
to the civil servants. He established provincial courts 
of appeal over the di.strict courts, and limited the powers 
of the collector^ to revenue work only by appointing 
judges for judicial worki, thus he finally separated civil 
jurisdiction from reveiftie Administration, He toin 
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took over the control of criminal jurisdiction froiti the 
Nawab’s courts and jdaced it in the hands of 
the Company’s servants. He organised the system 
of police. 

In 1793 he carried out the I'ermanent Settlement 
of the land revenue of Bengal. By this measure the 
revenue demanded from the landlords Wds fixed per- 
manently and they were recognized tis absolute masters 
of their estates. The result was that a wealthy and 
privileged class grew up, which became a support for the 
Government. But the state lost its share of the growing 
income from land, and the cultivators were left to the 
mercy of the landlords. 

One great defect of Cornwallis’ measures was that 
the people of India were entirely excluded from the 
administration of their own country. 

Expansion of British Dominion. — During the 
period of Cornwallis’ rule the English engaged only in 
the war against Tipti Sultan. Although the Act of 1784 
had declared against the pursuit of schemes of conquest 
and extension of dominion, Cornwallis gave a promise 
of help to the Nizam against Mysore, on which Tipu 
made an attack on Travancore, an English ally. War 
began in 1790. The Marathas joined the English. 
Cornwallis took the command in person. After two 
years the war was brought to an end by the Treaty of 
Seringapatam in 1792. Half the territory of Mysore 
and three crores of rupees were the gains of the allies, 
and they were c((ually divided. 

Sir John Shore, 1793-98. — Shore carried out 
strictly the policy of non-intervention laid down in Pitt’s 
India Act. He abstained f«om schemes of conquest and 
a®|ances which miibt lead to war. This policy could he 
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of value only if the Indian rulers continued to quarrel 
among themselves, and none among them obtained such 
dominating power as to threaten the English. In these 
circumstances the Company could save money, and 
reform ihe system of administration in its own territories. 
However, these circumstances were difficult to obtain, 
and the policy of non-intervention could only be followed 
by breaking faith with the princes with whom definite 
treaties had been made. 

During Shore’s administration the Marathas took 
advantage of this policy to obtain a dominating position, 
and to inflict the crii.shing defeat of Kharda on the Nizam 
who was an ally of the English, but who was not 
supported by Shore. Again, the French utilised the 
opportunity to establish their influence at the courts of 
the Nizam, who, after Kharda, was justly infuriated with 
the English, of Tipu Sultan, who had been deprived 
of his territory, and of the Maratha chiefs like Sindhia 
and Holkar. 

Lord Wellesley, 17d8-1805^Wellesley came out 
to India at a time when the English were engaged 
in a fierce struggle for national self-preservation against 
the French, who were led by their great general Napoleon. 
He was determined to defeat the plans of the French 
in India which threatened British dominion, and to make 
the power of his nation paramount. 

In order to achieve his objects Wellesley 
developed the system of subsidiary alliances with 
^ Indian rulers. The main features of the system 
were: (1) the Indian ruler who became a subsidiary ally 
was forbidden from entering into treaties of alliance witih 
4>r from waging war against his neighbours, and tlwo ; 
Jecame su^k-dinate to the EfBgHsbJn hb iortim 
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(2) he had to maintain a force under British command 
and pay a subsidy for its maintenance to the Company ; 

(3) he could not employ any foreigner in his 
service, who belonged to a nation at war with the 
English* and (4) he had to acknowledge the supremacy 
of the British Government. 

The policy of subsidiary alliances was most advan- 
tageous to the English, for it enabled them to maintain 
a large army under their own command without incurring 
any expenditure, and to use the army against the Indian 
princes to uphold their supremacy. The policy was 
enforced with great harshness and witlK»ut any considera- 
tion for the feelings of the Indian princes. But their 
selfishness, political incapacity and neglect of the interests 
of their people had made them easy and deserving victims. 

The first prince to whom it wjts applied was the 
Nizam. He was induced to disband his forces trained 
under the French officers and to receive and pay for an 
English force. 

’"Tipu Sultan was .seeking an alliance with the 
French, and, therefore, Wellesley resolved upon crushing 
him. An English army marched upon Seringapatam, the 
capital of Mysore, and stormed the city. Tipu died 
fighting in defence of his kingdom (1799). The old 
Hindu dynasty was restored, and the Raja submitted to 
1 subsidiary alliance. 

The Nawab of Oudh, who ruled over a territory 
which lay between the invaders from the north- 
west and Bengal, could not be allowed to remain 
independent. In 1801, he was forced to give up half Iiis 
territory, and tO;^;«nter the subsidiary system. 

The Marathas were tlie last to feel th» weight of 
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of Baji Rao II led to civil coimiiotioii. The 
dissensions and jealousies of the Maratha chiefs caused 
a disruption, and Baji Rao placed himself in the hands 
of the English and signed the Treaty of Bassein (1802), 
by which he accepted the subsidiary alliance. The other 
Maratha chiefs, Sindhia and Bhonsla, who attempted to 
escape the net were forced into it by the Treaties of 
Deogaon (1803) and Surji Arjungaon (1803). 
Gaikwad gave up his independence without a struggle, 
and Holkar alone continued to enjoy his freedom for 
some time longer, but in 1805 he too became a 
subordinate ally of the English. 

The territories acquired by means of these treaties 
were large. The Nizam gave up the districts of Bellary 
and Cuddapah, ihe ruler of Mysore gave up Kanara and 
Coimbatore, the Xawab of Oudh lost Gorakhpur and 
Rohilkhand, the Bhonsla Raja gave up Cuttack, and 
Sindhia, Broach and the Doab. 

The Raja oi Tanjcjre and the Nawabs^of Karnatak 
and Surat were deprived of their principalities which 
were annexed to the British territory. 

The policy oi Wellesley was costly, and it reduced 
the profits of the shareholders of the East India Company. 
He was recalled in 1805 and Cornwallis was sent out a 
second time with instructions to adhere to the policy of 
non-intervention. Cornwallis died within three months 
of his arrival in India, and Sir George Barlow held the 
office for two years (1805-7). He strictly followed 
the policy of Cornwallis. 

Lord Minto, 1807-13*— When Minto arrived in 
India new dangers threatened the British empire. 
Napoleon had attained unprecedented power in Europe 
and had just entered into an alfiance with the Czar ^ 
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Russia, with the object of crushing Britain, destroying 
its commercial prosperity and overthrowing its empire 
in Asia. To meet this threat it was necessary to suppress 
all elements which could be a source of trouble. Minto 
consequently adopted a policy of active interference in 
Indian affairs, and gave effect to it by wars of 
conquest and by alliances. 

The conquests included the seizure of the French 
islands of Mauritius and Bourbon (1810), of the Dutch 
Spice Islands, and of Java (1811). 

Embassies for concluding treaties of alliance were 
sent to Persia, Afghanistan and the Punjab. The 
mission to Persia was Unsuccessful because of the quarrel 
between the British agents sent from India and those 
from England. Malcolm, who had been sent by Lord 
Minto to Persia, returned without accomplishing anything. 

The mission to Kabul failed too. Afghanistan was 
in the grips of a civil war, and the British envoy could 
not reach the Afghan capital. 

The mission to Maharaja Ran jit Singh was headed 
by Metcalfe, and a treaty of perpetual friendship was 
signed at Amritsar in 1809. The Maharaja undertook 
to abstain from making encroachments on the territories 
of the Sikh chiefs south of the Sutlaj, which was recog- 
nised as the frontier of the British dominion. The 
British posted an army at Ludhiana to watch the 
frontier. 

Lord Hastings, 1813-23. — policy of non- 
intervention was now completely abandoned for one of 
assertion of complete supremacy of the British in India. 
The enfeebled Indian princes and petty chiefs had little 
interest in good administration, and they had no large 
0ms about the welfare of the people. They were 
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engaged in petty disputes among themselves, whose only 
object was personal aggrandisement. These feuds were 
destructive of peace and prosperity. Hastings determined 
to put an end to this state of things. 

The Nepal War. — His first war was directed against 
the Gurkhas, who had founded an extensive principality 
in the Himalayan region. They had established 
themselves in Kathmandu, in 1768, and extended 
their power from Sikkim to Sutlaj, so that their 
frontier coincided with that of the British dominion. 
This led to border disputes and, in 1814, to war. The 
Gurkha territories were attacked from three sides, but 
the British generals suffered severe reverses, and 
General Gillespie was killed. General Ochterlony, 
however, conquered Kumaon in 1815, and captured the 
fort of Malaon. Next year he defeated the Gurkhas 
at Makwanpur and forced them to conclude peace by 
the Treaty of Sagauli. The Gurkhas ceded Garhwal and 
Kumaon, and the greater portion of the Tarai, and 
received a British resident at their capital. 

The Pindharees. — Hastings next turned his 
attention to the unsettled conditions in Central 
India, where the Marathas, the Pathans, the 
Pindharees and the Rajputs ruled over their 

territories with complete disregard to their 

responsibilities. The Pindharees, who were at one lime 
the camp followers of the Maratha forces, had lost 
employment after the Marathas had accepted the sub- 
sidiary system. They formed bands of freelxx>ters who 
were recruited from all communities. Their occupation 
was to harass and plunder. Their most prominent leaders 
were Chitu, Wasil Muhammad and Karim Khai|. In 
l$\2 they began to raiH territofi^ of the Omipan/, 
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and in 1816. they attacked the Northern Sarkars. 
Hastings rounded them up. The leaders who sur- 
rendered were offered small estates where they settled. 
The others were hunted out and killed. 

The Marathas. — After the Pindharees came the 
turn of the Marathas. Baji Rao TI had a dispute with 
the Gaikwad. The English supported the GaikA\'ad, 
and the Peshwa attempted to assert his authority with 
tlie help of Sindhia and Uolkar. The Governor-General 
surrounded the Maratha territories from all sides, and 
when the Peshwa attacked the English at Khirke, he 
was defeated. The office of the Peshwa was abolished 
and Baji Rao was made a pensioner. The Raja of 
Nagpur, who had also risen against the English, was 
defeated at Sitabaldi ; a part of his territories was annexed 
and the remainder left to his grandson. 

The Holkar’s forces suffered defeat at Mehidpur 
(1818). He relinquished his territories south of the 
Narbada and accepted a British resident at his court. 

The Sindhia ceded Ajmer, and Gaikwad Ahmedabad. 

The Raja of Satara was provided with a small 
principality which he ruled under the British suzerainty. 
The Rajput states were taken under the British 
protection. 

The wars of Hastings put an end to the existence 
of all independent principalities in India south of the 
Sutlaj, and established the paramountcy of the British in 
this vast region. 

(v). The Sikhs, 170S-1824 

" After the death of Guru Govind Singh his chosen 
'^ disc^, Banda, returned to the north and became the 
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attacked and defeated the Mughal officers in the 
Punjab. Then he occupied the country between the 
Sutlaj and the Jumna. Emperor Bahadur Shah hastened 
to the Punjab and drove Banda to Jammu. The death of 
the emperor and the civil war which followed were 
favourable to the Sikhs, and they reappeared in Southern 
Punjab. But Farrukhsiyar sent an imperial force under 
Abdus Samad Khan, which reduced the fortress of 
Gurdaspur and captured Banda. In 1716 he was put to 
death at Delhi. The death of Banda left tlie Sikhs 
without a leader, and little is heard of them till the 
invasions from the north-west gave them again a chance 
to raise their head. 

During the period of commotion (1739-65), when 
Nadir Shah and Ahmad Shah repeatedly invaded India, 
the Sikhs rapidly rose into prominence. They founded 
the Khalsa state, raised an army, built strongholds and 
struck coins. In 1764 they occupied Lahore and 
became masters of the whole country from the Jhelum 
to the Jumna. 

They organised themselves into a confederation. 
All the Sikh chiefs met once every year at Amritsar, and 
held a Gurumatha, or council, to decide matters of 
common concern. The confederation consisted of 
twelve misals or unions. Each union obeyed a Sardar, 
held its own lands and maintained an army of horsemen. 

The misals which were established in the Punjab to 
the north of the Sutlaj river were known as Manjha 
Singhs, and those between Sirhind and Sirsa as Malwa 
Singhs. The confederation of the misals, however, did 
fot last long because of personal jealousies among the 
and even the invasions of Shah Zaman in 1^-9 
|j^ fo uni^ thern^ But b^een 1765 atid 
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Sikhs extended their sway in all directions, and brought 
not only the Punjab from Attock to Karnal, but also 
Multan and Jammu, under their control. They ravaged 
even the Doab and Rohilkhand, and pressed upon the 
borders of Oudh. 

Among the misals of Manjha, the Sukherkuchia 
ultimately obtained ascendancy under the leadership 
of Mohan Singh, while among the Malwas, the Patiala 
branch of the Phulkians was acknowledged as the leader. 
During the Second Maratha War (1801-05), some of the 
Sikh Sardars made an alliance with the English and 
rendered good service to them against the Marathas. 
Among these Sardars was Ranjit Singh, son of Mohan 
Singh. 

The Rise of Maharaja Ranjit Singh.-~Ranjit 

Singh was born about the year 1780. During the 
invasion of Shah Zaman in 1799 he rose into prominence, 
and his abilities were recognised by the Shah, who 
granted him Lahore. He then reduced the misals to 
submission, acquired Amritsar in 1802 and extracted 
homage from the chiefs of the Punjab. During the 
Maratha wars Ranjit Singh refused to help the Marathas, 
and entered into a friendly alliance with the English. By 
1806 the Sikh confederacy of misals had ceased to exist, 
and Ranjit Singh had resolved to establish a monarchy 
which would unite the Sikhs in a single state. 

But in 1809 Ranjit Singh’s ambitions received a rude 
check, for the British took the Sikhs of Sirhind and 
I Malwa (the country south of the Sutlaj) under their 
' protection, and compelled him to remain on the other side 
! of the river on pain of war. Ranjit Singh realised that 
L long, as his rule was not firmly established it was fu^c 

the hostility of a military power like the Eagliiiit 
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and yielded. The treaty of peace and friendship once 
made was never broken by him. 

The period between 1809 and 1824 was 
utilised by the Maharaja to consolidate his dominion. 
In 1818 he captured Multan, in the next year 
annexed Kashmir, in 1820 took Deraj at, and in 1823 
Peshawar. He was now supreme in the Punjab and 
master of Kashmir, Multan and Peshawar. Maharaja 
Ranjit Singh continued to rule successfully over his 
dominions till his death in 1839. 

C. The State of Society and Civilisation during 
the Mughal Period, 1526—1818 

During the Mughal period a common civilisation 
grew up in the greater part of India, Under the unifying 
influences of a powerful state, which established a 
common system of administration, the material conditions 
of life became similar all over India, d'he maintenance 
of universal peace gave opportunity to the moral 
forces to so shai)e the minds of the peo))les as to evolve 
a common outlook upon life, which expressed itself in 
similar spiritual and social ideals and a common art. and 
literature. Botli ^^luslims and Hindus contributed 
to this development, and, in fact, the civilisation of the 
later Middle Age may appropriately be described as the 
Indo-Moslem or Muslim-Hindu civilisation. 

But although the peoples created a common civilisa- 
tion, they were unable to evolve the consciousness of 
national unity. They remained divided into tribes, castes 
and clans, and failed to develop the ties which could 
^ bind them all into a single society. One new ito, 
holder, did make its appearance during this pcnod, i 
Idea nf the religious community. For tl^ 
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arose the sentiment that the followers of the faiths which 
liad originated in India, and which recognised the Vedas 
as their sacred book and the Brahmans as their religious 
leaders, belonged to a single community. At the same 
time the idea of communal unity received an impetus 
among the Muslims, for although they were divided by 
race and tribe, by religion they were one. The sentiment 
of religious community, however, remained weak 
throughout the period, and had little influence upon the 
public conduct of the princes and peoples of India. 

Economic Conditions.— The Indians of those 
times lived mostly in villages, as they do now, l)ut the 
villages then were small self-sufficient groups of popula- 
tion. For purposes of administration, as for social and 
economic life, they were self-dependent units. They 
produced all the articles of necessity, food, clothes and 
furniture themselves, and mainly for their own use and 
consumption. Their cultivators grew the crops of grain, 
spices, oilseeds, sugarcane and cotton, their craftsmen 
manufactured the wood, brass, copper and iron furniture, 
tools, utensils and arms; and their artisans dyed cloth, 
produced leather goods and built houses. The methods 
of agriculture were simple and the tools used in the 
cottage industries primitive. Machinery was unknown. 
Human labour or that of horse and cattle supplied all the 
power that was needed. Specialisation was little advanced, 
for the village had to find all its own supplies. All kinds 
of crops were grown in the same village. 
Industry was carried on by hereditary workers 
belonging to fixed castes in accordance with 
Iraditional methods. Wages were paid in kind, 
^^^rices and wages fixed by custom. Money was 
of ‘he exchange of produce 
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by barter and payment of services in kind. Land was 
extensive, but the population was stationary. The people 
enjoyed plenty and there was no demand for change and 
improvement. 

Besides the villages were the towns which were large 
centres of population. They had arisen at spots which 
were sanctified by religion such as Prayag (Allahabad), 
Benares, Ajmer and Mathura; or were chosen by chiefs, 
princes or kings for their residence as Delhi, Lahore, 
Golkonda, Bijapur, Dacca, Tanjore; or marked important 
sites on the trade routes as Mirzapur, Farrukhabad, 
Broach, etc. The towns were populous homes of a 

varied life. Industries flourished there under the 

patronage of the courts or the stimulus of a large 
population. Bankers and money-lenders, manufacturers 
of India’s excpiisite silk and cotton textiles, jewels and 
arms, and other costly and luxurious stuffs, and traders 
who exported these articles to near and distant lands, 
lived in them. Architects, painters, poets, artists, and 
literary men found profitable occupation and support 
there. At a time, when the merchant adventurers from 
the west made their first a])pearaiicc in India, the 
industrial development of this country was, at any rate, 
not inferior to that of the more advanced European 
nations.” In the words of Professor Weber “the skill 
of the Indians in the production of delicate woven fabrics, 
in the mixing of colours, the working of metals and 
precious stones and all manner of technical arts has from 
very early times enjoyed a world-wide celebrity.'' Indian 
manufactured goods were exported to Western A|ia 
and to the countries of Europe, and it was* the profft of 
the trade in these goods which attracted 
to In(|i this period. 
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Transport. — The means of communication 
l^etween villages and towns and tlii' different parts 
of the country were scanty, and roads unsatisfactory. 
Only a few trunk roads were constructed by the Mughal 
emperors, and they were really the ancient routes which 
the Indian rulers had ke])»; up. They were, however, not 
metalled properly. The branch roads were mere tracks 
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cut by village carts. Many interior parts could only be 
iieached by pack animals. Some of the large rivers 
were used as highways of commerce, but there were no 

5 thus very iinp«rfe<:t, 
would 


which could be navigated, 
of^communlcations wai 
the bullp<^ 
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over them with light loads at a slow pace and by short 
stages, but the hilly country throughout the year, and the 
plains during the rains, were practically impassable. It 
was highly expensive and extremely difficult to carry 
cheap and heavy goods from one place to another. The 
different parts of the country were thus isolated and 
there was little contact between villages and towns. The 
volume of internal trade was small and the country was 
divided into numerous markets independent of one 
another. The villages were forced to be self-sufficient, 
and in times of scarcity and famine the affected region 
suffered great miseries. The lack of movement affected 
the economic life which was unprogressive and dominated 
by custom and tradition. 

Social Conditions. — The peoples of India were 
divided in many ways. In the first place, they were 
divided into occupational groups, as the occupations were 
usually hereditary. Those who followed the same 
occupations formed permanent groups. Such groups or 
castes were found both among the Hindus and the 
Muslims. Among the Hindus there were, for example, 
the castes of craftsmen like goldsmiths and carpenters, 
of menial servants like palanquin-bearers (kahars) and 
sweepers, or petty officials like Kayasthas, etc. Amon^ 
the Muslims, similarly, there were weavers, carders, dyers, 
elephant drivers, masons, etc. The old Hindu divisions 
of castes and sub-castes continued to exist. But their 
main object was to determine the circle of marriage aQd 
dining, and they were not necessarily occupational 
gtoups. The Brahmans, for example, besides 
were eng^ed in many other ftdkctkm 
;|»|c^ure and service. The Sayyidf 
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In the second place, the peoples of India 
were divided into tribal groups. Among the 
Hindus there were, for instance, the powerful tribes 
of the Rajputs and the Jats- in Northern India. They 
comprised numerous clans and counted many castes 
among their dependants. Among the Muslims the 
Pathans, the Turks, the Persians, and others were tribal 
groups consisting of many clans. 

A third type of division was based upon sectarian 
differences. For example, the Hindus were divided 
into Vaishnavas, Saivas, Saktas, Sikhs, etc., and the 
Muslims into Sunnis and Shias. 

Lastly, there were territorial divisions of peoples, for 
instance, the Marathas, the Karnatakas, the Andhras, the 
Gujratis, the Bundelas, etc., among the Hindus, and the 
Deccanis and the Hindustanis among the Mussalmans. 
Apart from these social divisions society was divided 
politically into two main classes. To the one class 
belonged the warriors, the commanders and troopers who 
were the i^upport of the state and who enjoyed )K)litica1 
privileges and jagirs, constituted the iini)erial service and, 
therefore, occupied a higher status in society. To the 
other belonged all those who were not warriors, who were 
engaged in arts and crafts, agriculture and commerce, 
who supplied the revenue to the state for their ])rotection 
and security from external and internal dangers, but 
who were dependants and held an inferior status. 

Hindus and Muslims were both found among the 
classes, for the Mughals gave employment as 
^||«w?ttandiers^ governors, jaujdars (district officers), 
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others among the Hindus, along with the high class 
Muslims, Turanis, Iranis and Afghans. 

There was a third class, also, which consisted of 
the literary men who depended upon the patronage of 
the nobility and the princes, but who exercised little 
influence in political aftairs. 

The different groups — occupational, tribal, sectarian, 
and territorial — regulated their affairs themselves. 
They had their own chiefs and leaders who 
controlled the members in accordance with the customary 
laws. The groups were more or less independent. 
Their chiefs and leaders rendered homage to the 
emperor, and obeyed his commands. But their loyalty 
was based on personal and traditional grounds and not 
on grounds of national interests. They were attached 
to the emj)eror, but were not attached to one another. 
The groups, therefore, held together not in an organic 
unity, but as a loose confederation. The consciousness 
that India f(>rmed a single society or nation did not 
exist among them. 

Religion, Customs and Manners. — Many religions 
existed in India in this age. The most widely prevalent 
were of course Hinduism and Islam. But there 
were other religions too, c.g., Buddhism, Jainism, 
Zoroastriani.sni and Christianity. Among the followers 
of the Hindu and the Muslim religions there were 
three classes of people. In the first place, wefc 
the learned men, that is, the Pandits and Maulvis 
who adhered rigidly to what they regarded 
thfe strict letter of their sacred scriptures. Many ; of - 
yere si^lin’iy tnen, some of w^e 
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religion was a matter of blind faith, of performance of 
external acts of piety like fasts, pilgrimages, worship 
of relics of saints and of graves, of belief in supernatural 
beings and ghosts, etc., and of practising all kinds 
of superstitious rites and ceremonies. But in the middle 
were the numerous inhabitants of this country for whom 
religion stood for the love of God and of man, and for 
the sanctification of life. 

The outlook of these, whether they were Hindus or 
Muslims, was the same. They believed that the 
world was a vale of sorrow, and the only way of 

escape from it, and the attainment of true hap])iness was 

hy turning their hearts away from the temptations of 
the senses and taking refuge in complete surrender to 
tlte will of (jod whose unlimited grace alone could save 
man. It was, therefore, necessary to place oneself under 
the control of a spiritual guide and preceptor, and to 
follow the path of inner discipline which led 
to the goal of realization of God. Both among 
the Hindus and the Muslims there were many 

orders which saintly precej)tors had established. 

The heads of these orders ministered to the 
needs of their disciples. Kabir, Nanak, Chaitanya, 

Jnandeva, and others among the Hindus had founded 
such orders. Among the Mussalmans the most wide- 
spread order was the Chishtiya, which was founded by 
Khwaja Muinuddin Chishti. It had many brandy 
the Nizamiya. The other orders were the Naq^^hlid^ 
the Qadiriya, the Suhrawardiya, and the »Shattariyi* 

The Hindu and Muslim orders had many tUmi 
They believed in one (Sod Who ww 
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similar methods of self-realization through mediation, 
and passed through the same stages in the path of 
discipline which led to it. Both condemned hypocrisy, 
external works of piety, distinctions between men and 
men whether based on birth or wealth or position. I'he 
idea of a quiet and ascetic life fascinated their minds. 
For both the abandonment of the world was the highest 
aspiration and the love of God the one supreme purpose 
of life. This purifying and elevating religion ennobled 
the minds and elevated the character of the people. 
Under its influence a common desire for equality and 
freedom of men of all castes and classes sprang up, 
and the attitude of men towards women began to change. 
Many social and moral reforms were undertaken, for 
example, the abolition of child-marriage and sati, and 
the prohibition of drinking. The saints and the 
reformers spread this religion through the medium of 
the spoken languages of the people, and powerfully 
advanced the cause of mass education. 

The Hindus and the Muslims were brought so close 
together that common customs and manners 
grew up among them. The Muslims adopted 
a great many customs of the Hindus, and 
the Hindus those of the Muslims. The ceremonies 
which they performed on the occasion of the 
birth of a child, or of the beginning of his education or 
of his marriage, were alike. They celebrated their fairs, 
feasts and festivals in the same way. Their supersti- 
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arrangements, dress, ornaments, arms, and armour, in 
short, in most of the details of their living, it was 
difificult to distinguish the one from the other. 

Literature and Art.— The Hindus and the 
Muslims studied one another’s language, literature, 
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philosophy, and religion. Not a few Muslims learnt 
Hindi and other Indian languages, and some studied 
Sanskrit also. Numerous Sanskrit works were translated 
into Persian, including the Fedas, the Upanishads, % 
l^hagamd Gita, the Purams, etc. A number of : 
ties m Hindu Shastras and Vidjas mxc wdt% 
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enrichment of the Hindi, Bengali, and Punjabi languages 
and literatures. Raskhan composed beautiful devotional 
songs in honour of Sri Krishna, Abdur Rahim Khan 
Khanan composed Dohas on moral subjects in Hindi, 
and Mirza Husain Ali composed songs in praise of Kali 
in Bengali. The Muslim writers composed songs to 
illustrate the Hindu musical Ragas and Raginis, and 
adapted Hindu stories to the modern Indian 
languages. 

Imperial unity, religious reform, peace and plenty 
stimulated the rapid growth of literatures in these 
languages. They breathe a moral fervour and exhibit a 
strength of style which were the outcome of the spirit 
of high endeavour which moved society in those times. 
Religious devotion, heroic deeds, and romantic senti- 
ments inspired their poetry, and although the Hindus 
turned for the themes to the ancient Sanskrit classics, 


and the Muslims to the Persian and the Arabic litera- 
tures, their treatment of the subjects showed the same 
features of style and sentiment. 

It is impossible to mention the names of all the 
great writers in the many important languages, for the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries abound in them. 
But some of them stand out as makers of their languages 
and creators of great masterpieces. 

- Hindi, which was the most widely known language 
of India, and which occupied the proud position of the 
common language of those times, produced the largest 
jiwraber of great poets. Among the religious poets ; 
Ipremost name is that of Goswami Tulastda|;^f; 
whose Rmnacharit Manas occitt^ 
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singer at the court of Akbar. He is the author of 
the Sursagar, which is a collection of songs in praise 
of Krishna. Among bardic poets Bhushan, who extolled 
the deeds of Shivaji, and among sentimental and artistic 
poets Kesava (1555-1617), Behari Lai (1603-63), and 
Deva (1673-1745) excel all others. 

Bengali poetry was the medium of the religious 
revival started by Chaitanya, and it greatly flourished in 
this period. Its greatest wTiters in the seventeenth 
century were Kasliiram and Mukund Ram — whose 
poems Chandi and Srimanta Sandagar are admirable, and 
Alaol, the Muslim poet, who translated the Padmavat of 
Jayasi into Bengali, and wrote a numl^er of other works. 

The great Marathi poets were the saints Ramdas 
(1608-81), who was the preceptor of Shivaji and who 
composed the Dasabodh, and Tukarama (1608*49) the 
singer of Abhangas (hymns). The most noted poet of 
Gujarat was Premanand (1636-1734), who is the maker 
of the Gujarati literature. Among the Dravidian 
languages Tamil witnessed a religious revival similar to 
that in the north. The sect of the Siddhars resembled 
the followers of Kabir, and their Tamil poems express 
heterodox sentiments of the same nature. 

In Kanarese, too, the Vaisnava revival produced 
religious poems composed by the members of the sect 
known as Dasas in the sixteenth century, and by 
Lakhshmish in the seventeenth. 

The contact of the Hindus and the Muslims created 
a new language which was known at first as Dakhini or 
Hindi, but which is now called Urdu or Hindustani, 
i^jhough its origin dates from flic early Middle Age, its 
devtdoped during . 
ifliliMbrtaat adtermrera 
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who composed poems to explain religious subjects. Ther 
the nobles and the courtiers and even the princes took 
it up. The language follows Punjabi and western Hindi 
in structure and grainniar, has assimilated numerous 
Persian and Arabic words, and follows the poetical 
forms of the Persian. Wali (1668-1744), who came 
from the Deccan, though not the first, was the 
greatest of the early Urdu poets. 



JAI SINGH’S OBSERVATORY. 


Besides the growth of the modern Indian languages, 
the old classical languages continued to flourish. Great 
,;^^wkn prose writers and poets adorned the courts 
|c MugJ»al emperors whose books on history, | 
jr, and whose poems in different 
admired even to the pw 
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The process of assimilation was at work in the 
Indian arts also. The architecture of the later 
Middle Age was the result of the combination of 
the Hindu and the Islamic elements. The Hindus 
contributed the ground-plans of the buildings and 
many ornamental details, and endowed solidity to the 
structures. The Muslims popularised the use of the 
arches and domes, restrained the Hindu tendency to a 
profusion of ornaments, introduced new ornaments 
including the geometrical pattern called the Arabesque, 
and imi)arted a peculiar grace to the buildings. The 
buildings erected during the period, whether by 
the Hindus or the Muslim^, show these common 
characteristics. 

Among the buildings erected by the Hindus, 
the most famous are the temples of Brindaban, 
the Jaina temples of Sonagarh in Bundelkhand, 
and of Muktagiri near Ciawilgarli, Ahalyabai's temple at 
Ellora, the temple at Kantanagar in Bengal, the 
Visheshwar temjde at Benares, and the golden temple of 
the .Sikhs at Amritsar. Numerous palaces and cenotaphs 
were built by the Hindu Rajas in accordance with the 
l)rinci])les (^f the new style (Indo-Moslem). The great 
monuments of the Miighals were mostly constructed in 
the same style. Among them are the great buildings of 
Akbar at Fatehpur Sikri, the Great Mosque, the House of 
Birbal and the Panch Mahal. Akbar’s palaces at Agra, 
Akbar’s mausoleum at Sikandara and the tomb of 


Itmad-ud-Daulah belong to Jahangir’s reign. Shah Jahan 
however, the most magnificent builder among the 
emperors, and of his buildings the Taj Mahal is 
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addition, the Mughals built a number of forts, palaces, 
hunting kiosks, tombs, etc. 

The Indian painting of this period shows the same 
tendencies. The traditions of the art of Ajanta persisted 
throughout the Middle Age. When the Mughals arrived 
in India they brought with them a taste for the art of 
Persia and Traiisoxiana, llabur and his successors set 
before the artists of their court, many of whom were 
Hindus, the examples of the ])aintings of Pihzad and his 
school, who were the leaders of the Muslim art of Central 
Asia. From the mingling of these two streams the new 
art of the later Middle Age was born. 

The earliest paintings, which appear to have been 
executed in the time of Humayun to illustrate the story 
of Amir Hamzah, show the dom'nation of the Persian 
art. But under the patronage of Akbar, who regarded 
])ainting a means to the realization of the ix)wer of 
God, painting became more Indian. Although Persian 
artists, like Khwaja Abdus Samad, Mir Ali and Furrukh 
were employed as teachers of the Indian painters, the 
latter created a style of their own. Among the best 
])ainters were Kasawan and Daswanth. who along with 
others were employed to illustrate the great manuscripts 
of Razmnamah (the Persian translation of the 
Mahabharat). Babur Xanmh, Akbar Xaniah, and 
Nizami’s ])oems. 

During the reign of Jahangir, who was even a keener 


patron and critic of art than his great father, painting 
attoined a perfection unknown before. TLe artists ul ^ 
of Jahangir and Shah Jahan emancipated 

the Pmian ^iduence and set up in depiinj^ 
Hasan, , Ma^iiHiiad;,j|l8l 
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Bishandas^ Gobardhan, Manohar, Daulat, Hunhar, 
Chitarman, and Bhagwati were among the great 
masters of these reigns. With the accession of 
Aurangzeb painting declined at the court, though it 
continued to flourish in Rajputana and the Plill 
States. 

Principles of Mughal Government. — Tt is the 

duty of every government to secure the life, property 
and happiness of the people over which it rules. It must 
safeguard the rights of the individual from encroachment 
by others, and defend society from internal dangers and 
external invasions. The necessary activities of the state 
by which it regulates the affairs of a country are usually 
divided into three departments — legislative, executive and 
judicial. Besides them, the state has to undertake many 
activities for the ))etterment of society. 

During the Middle Age, the entire authority of the 
state centred in the emperor, and he was regarded as the 
main-spring of the activities of the state. But so far 
as legislation was concerned, his authority was greatly 
limited, for most of the laws whether relating to personal 
matters like marriage and inheritance, or to ])ul)lic affairs 
like crimes and punishments, were derived from sacred 
books, for the Muslims from the Holy (Juran and for 
the Hindus from the Dharma Shastras, and the emi)tTor 
could not change them or add to them. The courts which 
dispensed justice in accordance with these laws were 
presided over by men learned in the sacred literatures, 
and their judgments on actions provided for in the sacred 
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financial resources of the empire were entirely under his 
personal command. 

In the exercise of his executive authority the 
emperor was not bound to seek the advice of any one. 
He was, therefore, an autocrat. In practice, however, the 
emperor always took counsel with a number of great 
ministers on whom he relied. The work of the empire 
was conducted through departments in charge of 
superintendents who were subordinate to the ministers. 

The empire was divided into provinces in charge of 
provincial governors with whom were associated dkmns. 
Under them were faujdars who maintained order and 
helped in the collection of revenue in the districts, and 
on whom the proper administration of the empire mainly 
depended. They were like the magistrates and collectors 
of modern India, except that they combined both 
civil and military functions. The diwans who dealt 
with the revenues were assisted by qanimgos, below 
whom were the village officials like pahvaris. 

The ecclesiastical department dealt with justice, 
religious endowments and patronage of the learned. Its 
head was known as the Sadrus Sudur, under whom were 
provincial Sadrs. The Qasis, Muftis and Mir Adis were 
under their supervision, and they investigated cases and 
dispensed justice. 

Tlie civil and military administration of the empire 
was conducted through the imperial service organised by 
i^diar, and maintained with modifications by his 
The appointment, promotion, and dismissal 
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emperors was benevolent and paternal. They “ lived 
amongst their people, and amongst their nobles, as kind 
and condescending parents amongst their children; nor 
did they suffer the dust of sorrow to darken the heart of 
any of the creatures of God, by a show of tenderness to 
one part of the people, and of rudeness to the other. For 
they looked upon them all, whether conquerors or con- 
quered, with an equal eye; so that for several ages 
together, down to the times of Shah Jahan, everything 
in Hindustan was quietness, love and harmony.” 

The European Travellers. — The wealth of India 
and the splendour of the Mughal court attracted 
the attention of European nations. Ambassadors, 
merchants and missionaries came to India to obtain trading 
privileges and opportunities to spread the Christian 
religion. During the reign of Akbar, the Jesuit 
missionaries from Goa came to his court at the invitation 
of the emperor. During Jahangir’s reign, Captain 
Hawkins and Sir Thomas Roe were sent by the 
English king to seek the permission of the emperor 
to establish factories and carry on trade. The two 
famous French travellers, Bernier and Tavernier, and 
the Italian Manucci, visited India during Shah Jahan’s 
time and stayed on during Aurangzeb’s reign. All of 
them have left behind accounts of what they saw and 
heard ;jthcir descriptions are interesting but not altogether 
reliable. 
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of the wars of the emperors. Their revenues were affected 
by the growth of the jagir system, and by the farming 
out of land revenue. The wars of succession spread 
ingratitude and encouraged hypocrisy and selfishness 
which undermined the loyalty of the imperial nobility. 
The custom of lease of office, which was introduced 
after Aurangzeb, spread corruption, and the executive 
officers became rapacious and oppressive. The judicial 
offices were put to sale and justice naturally disappeared. 
The people were harassed and distressed, they had no 
redress for their grievances and no remedy against 
injustice. The rents from land decreased, husbandry 
declined and hatred towards government grew. The 
nobles and the landowners l)ecame violent, and chaos 
and anarchy prevailed in the land. Every one thought 
of his own personal interest, and no one paid heed to the 
interests of others. The bonds of morality and 
loyalty were weakened and the state was enfeebled. 
The result was that internal dissensions broke out, 
the empire lost all control and the foreigners taking 
advantage of its distractions brought about its 
destruction. 


Art and literature which continued in a decadent 
state reflect the misery and the shame of the times and 
the disgust of the ])eople with life. The literature of the 
eighteenth century is depraved in taste, style and spirit. 


although it acquires a glittering polish in form and a great 
wealth of words, far-fetched similes and clever expres- 
The poetry which flourished at the courts of the 
powerless Mughal emperors and the provincial governors 
^ exaggerated and sensual In Urdu, Mir 
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verse, the state of this society. Bengali, in the poetry of 
Bharatchandra, Ramprasad and his contemporaries, 
shows the same tendencies. 

In Maharashtra, under the patronage of the Peshwas 
and the Maratha chiefs, religious, heroic (Pawada) and 
erotic (Lavani) poetry flourished. Moropant who 
rendered the Mahabharata and Bhagavad in Marathi, 
Prabhakar and Honaji Bal, the well-known heroic poets, 
Anant Phandi and Ramjoshi the erotic ones, and 
Mahipati, the biographer of saints, lived in this age. In 
prose the narratives of historical events (Bakhars) were 
composed. In the Tamil literature of the eighteenth 
century two names need mention. The first is 
Tayumanavar, a Saiva, who composed short religious 
poems (Padal) breathing earnestness and piety, and 
distinguished by beauty of language. The second is 
, Beschi, who was an Italian missionary and who wrote the 
Tcmbavani, the story of the Bible in Tamil. 

Architecture and painting also repeat the story of 
imperial decadence. Aurangzeb’s buildings show a rapid 
decline in taste, of which the tomb of his favourite wife 
Rabia Daurani at Aurangabad is an example. In the 
eighteenth century the emperors of Delhi lacked the 
resources for erecting imposing monuments, but the 
provincial rulers continued to adorn their capitals with 
buildings. The Nawab Wazirs of Oudh erected a 
number of them, but these buildings exhibit a vitiated 
taste. Among them the best ones are the tomb of 
Safdar Jung at Delhi and the great Imambara at 
Lucknow. 

Outside the centres of Mughal authority, however, 
ol art contimied to flourish duri^ this 
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The vigour and freshness of the Mughal style is not 
there and the portraits lack individuality and distinction, 
but the pictures revive the tradition of the old Hindu 
art and are inspired by popular and mythological themes. 
The painters belong roughly to two schools — Rajasthani 
and Pahari ; Jaipur was the most important centre of the 
first, and Kangra and Tehri-Garhwal of the second. Of 
the painters of the latter school Mola Ram is the most 
famous. 



CHAPTER V. 


THE MODERN AGE 


British Rule in India 


The Modern Age of the history of India begins 
with the e$taf)lishinent of British rule in 1818. During 
this age occur those changes in the conditions of Indian 
life which have transformed society. The mediaeval 
ideals of conduct, of political relations between the rulers 
and the ruled, of social relations between classes, castes, 
and grtiups have been gradually modified. From the 
variety of peoples divided by caste, creed and race we 
begin to develop one society united by bonds of a common 
love for the country. The mediaeval distinctions of high 
£'.nd low, in>caste and out-caste, touchable and non- 
touchable, noble and common, begin to give place to the 
idea of the equality of all. 

Among the new forces which begin to operate in 
India during this period some are material and others 
moral. The introduction of European machinery, 
which harnesses the powers of nature, like steam and 
electricity, revolutionised the economic conditions of 
India. The rapid means of travel and communication 
reduced distances, and brought i^eoples of different parts 
nearer. The growth of population and the occupation 
lOf forests and uninhabited lands increased contact 


different parts of the country, and made ^ 
the, unity of the &idiap;;feg^ 
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Among the moral factors which bring about this 
transformation are the spread of the idea of nationalism, 
and the reawakening of the spirit of enquiry and criticism, 
and of progress and self-assertion. They are the result 
of contact with the life and ideals of the people of the 
west, and the study of hhiglish literature. Peace, 
political unity and social equality which Britain maintains 
through an efficient machinery of administration, and a 
uniform system of laws, have iiowerfully assisted the 
jirocess of change. 

The history of this period may be comeniently 
divided into three jiarts: (1) from 1818 to 1858, 
(2) from 1858 to 1919, and (3) from 1919 to 
P135. During the first jiart, the British dominion 
is completed and the foundations of the system 
of administration are laid. During the second part, the 
effects of British rule begin to apjiear in the form of 
movements for the achievement of national unity and 
political, social and religious reforms. During the third 
part, begins the dawn of self-government. 

A. The Rule of the Company, 1818 — 1858 

(i). Changes in the Constitution of the Company 

By the .\ct of 1833, the Company continued as the 
rulers of the British dominion in India, but ceased to 
^ a trading concern. The Act empowered the Governor- 
jneral and his Council to make laws for the people of 
^ja. In 1835 the North-West Province (now known 
ihe United Provinces) was separated from Bengal, and 
feutenant-Governor was appointed for its government, 
f Act of .1853 made it possible to appoint a 
for Bengal. . It established a 
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the Governor-General, the members of his Executive 
Council and others. 

The Act of 1858 vested in the Crown all the 
territories in the possession, or under the government, of 
the East India Company. The powers and duties, officers, 
property and forces of the Company were transferred to 
the Secretary of State for India, and the Council for 
India was created to advise and assist him. The appoint- 
ments of the Governor-General and the other high officers 
were to be made by the Crown, or by the Secretary of 
State. The Proclamation of Queen Victoria on 1st 
November, 1858, announced the change to the people 
and princes of India. 


(ii). The Administrative Developments 

The period from 1818-58 is remarkable for the 
development of the administrative system, and the 
establishment of peace and order in place of anarchy and 
lawlessness. The British conquerors established in India 
a uniform system of laws and government, and, therefore, 
created a sense of political unity among the peoples and 
princes of India. They also introduced beneficent social 
measures and western education, which stimulated social 
progress and religious reform. The introduction of 
railways, telegraphs and posts, and the building of canals 
and roads laid the foundations of the economic unity of 
India which prepared a basis for national solidarity. 
Among the administrators to whom India owes these 
t)enefits were Munro, Mountstuart Elphinstonc, Malcolm 
md Metcalfe, who rose to be governors of ' 

^iromcsQ during the early dayat»f British ruic. ; !^^ 
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provinces, reformed the police and the judiciary, and 
urged successfully upon the government the desirability 
of employing Indians in the services. 

Lord Amherst (1823-28), who succeeded Lord 
Hastings, was little fitted for the post of Governor-General, 
hut his successor, Lord William Bentinck (1828-35), 
infused a liberal spirit into the administration. He 
followed a peaceful policy, effected retrenchments in 
expenditure and increased the revenue. He reversed the 
policy of Cornwallis, and adopted the principles of Munro 
and Metcalfe in the employment of Indians. He recon- 
structed the administrative machinery and offered to 
Indians ()]jportunities of service. His measures reduced 
the cost of administration, decreased crime, and enhanced 
the efficiency of the government. He introduced social 
reforms also. Lord Auckland (18.36-42) was a weak 
and incapable Governor-General. He took steps to 
develop the plans of Bentinck, but unfortunately he 
embroiled the government in Afghan affairs, and his 
blunders led to disastrous consequences. 

Lord EKenborough (1842-44) held office for only 
two years and had little opiX)rtunity for internal reforms. 
He abolished slavery. 

Lord Hardinge (1844-48) was largely occupied with 
the Sikh wars, but he effected some improvements in the 
administration. 

Lord Dalhousie (1848-56) was a most energetic 
ruler, and during his period of office every department 
felt the impulse of his dominating personality. 

Hio Land Revenue Settlemeiitt^The establishment 
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and, therefore, in the new territories this system was not 
introduced. In the Presidency of Madras, Sir Thomas 
Munro found that under the Indian governments the 
rulers did not employ zamindars for the collection of 
revenue, but dealt with the cultivators directly. He 
maintained the old practice, and did not allow the intro- 
duction of intermediaries between the peasants and the 
government. The land in the possession of each holder 
was surveyed. It was assessed according to rates which 
could be revised, and the landholder paid the land 
revenue directly to the government. This is known as 
the Raiyativari settlement. 

In the Bombay Presidency, Mountstuart Elphinstonc 
followed a similar method. Each field was surveyed, its 
soils were classified, the rates of assessment were 
calculated every thirty years, and the occupant of the 
field had to pay the assessed revenue to the government. 

In the Province of Agra, the Mahahvari settlement 
was made. The estate or group of holdings, owned 
either by a single owner or by a community, is the unit 
of assessment. The land revenue is payable to the 
government by the zamindar, or the lambardar, who 
represents the village community. The rent which the 
tenant should pay to the zamindar is also settled by the 
government. The assessment of rent and revenue is 
revised after every thirty years. 

In the Punjab the settlement followed the Uncs laid 
down in the Province of Agra. In the other proidtioes 
similar systems, with modifications suited to local iwedii 
’Reintroduced. ^ - 
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entrusted with judicial and executive duties also. In 
Madras, however, no commissioners were appointed. 

The introduction of systematic settlements in 
the provinces, and the establishment of administrative 
institutions to deal with them, put an end to the confusion 
which had entered into the life of the villagers who 
constitute the overwhelming majority of the people. But 
unfortunately the early assessments were too heavy, and 
they caused a great deal of distress. 

Judicial Administratioiid — ^Under the rule of the 
Company the civil and criminal courts were separately 
organised. For civil justice each province had a Sadr 
Diwaui Adalat which was the highest court of appeal. 
Under this court were zilla and city courts, sadr amin's 
courts and munsifs courts. Similarly for criminal justice 
there was a Sadr Niaamat Adalat which heard appeals 
from the lower courts, among whom were the courts of 
the sessions judges and magistrates. 

In 1833 the right of appeal from these courts to the 
judicial committee of the Privy Council in England was 
accorded. The system of old village Panchayats was 
also maintained as far as possible. 


(iii). Benevolent Measures 
1. Education. — Warren Hastings had established 
in 1781, the Calcutta Madrasa for the higher education 
of the Muslims. The Sanskrit College was established 
at Benares in 1791 by Duncan. Before the close of the 
eighteenth century the missionaries of Serampur (near 
C^cutta) had spread a number of schools. In 1800, the 
?ort William College was founded by Wdlesley for the 
In 1813 the East India 


t ©f m hddi dl 
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purposes, and a number of schools and collies were 
started in Calcutta. In 1823, Pandit Gangadhar Shastri 
opened the Agra College, and then the Elphinstone 
College came into existence at Bombay. Medical and 
Engineering colleges, and colleges for oriental studies 
were also established. 

In 1835 the controversy between those who desired 
the government to help in the expansion of oriental 
learning only, and the others who wanted to teach Indians 
western subjects of study came to an end. Bentinck and 
Macaulay made up their minds to create a class, “ Indian 
in blood and colour, but English in taste, in opinions, in 
morals, and in intellect.” The spread of western culture 
became the fixed policy of the government. 

In 1844 it was decided that English education was 
necessary for employment in government service. 

In 1854 the Directors of the Company sent orders 
for the reorganisation of education. Accordingly, a 
Department of Public Instruction was established in each 
province, and primary schools where instruction was 
imparted through Indian languages, and secondary 
schools where English and other subjects were taught, 
were opened. 

2. Prohibition of Sati^In 1829 the practice of 
Sati was declared a crime. Although many attempts had 
previously been made by the rulers of India to stop the 
immolation of widows, the practice continued and at tWs 
period was spreading. Lord Bentinck took the advice 
of the leading Hindu reformer, Raja Ram Mohan Rid, 
made the burning or burying alive of widows ill^r 
^ 3* Siq^preMion ci Tluifip-^he Thugs 
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as there was not an efficient system of police, and the 
disbandment of the armies of the Indian princes and the 
general state of unsettlement following upon the British 
conquest, had given opportunities to desperate men to 
form societies to carry on their evil purposes. Bentinck 
took strong measures to suppress the Thugs, and by 1837 
most of them had been disposed of. 

4. Abolhion of Slavery and Human Sacrifices.—* 
In 1843, Ellenborough prohibited the legal recognition of 
slavery in India. Hardinge, his successor, suppressed 
female infanticide and the human sacrifices which pre- 
vailed in certain parts of India among the primitive tribes. 

5. Public Works.— ‘Auckland took preliminary 
steps to create great works of irrigation, Hardinge 
designed the opening of the Ganges Canal, and Dalhousie 
gave much attention to the irrigation canals. 

Dalhousie constituted the Public Works Department 
for undertaking and supervising public works, e.g., canals, 
roads, and railways. The Grand Trunk Road was built 
and the system of railways was sketched. The first 
railway line between Bombay and Thana was opened in 
1853. The electric telegraph system was also founded, 
and the postal system was improved. 

The effect of the measures of social reform was 
wholly good’. The public works, especially the railways, 
telegraphs and posts, have had a tremendous influence 
upon the .destinies of India. Their introduction made 
the unification of India possible. » 

(iv). The Economic Decline of India 

- The early history of the British rule in India has two 
benevolent measures io{i*^Siie'^v Britldi 
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British conquest had an opposite aspect also. The 
rule of India fell into the hands of a trading 
corporation whose object was the making of profit. The 
officers of the Company were merchants who regarded 
their own interests as paramount, and who paid little heed 
to the interests of the millions whom they had brought 
under subjection. 

The result of the selfish policy of the Company was 
that Indian trade and industry declined, the revenues of 
India were utilised in paying dividends to the share- 
holders of the Company, and much wealth was annually 
drained from the country. India was the home of many 
industries before the British conquest. Its cotton and 
silk fabrics were famous throughout the world. The 
crafts of weaving and spinning, of metal work in gold, 
silver, iron, copper and brass, of paper manufacture, 
leather work, stone-cutting, pottery, carpet-making, 
dyeing, perfumery, etc., were extensively practised. 
These industries brought much profit to the Indian 
workmen. Indian agriculture, when not burdened with 
heavy assessments, was capable of supplying all the 
needs of the Indian population, and India produced 
indigo, tobacco, sugar, opium, salt, coffee and spices. 
Unfortunately the policy of the Company contributed to 
the decay of the Indian manufactures, and the decline 
of the spirit of industrial enterprise. While heavy and 
almost prohibitive duties were imposed on the importa- 
tions of Indian goods to England, India was compelled 
to receive British goods at merely nominal duties, 

Another important factor working in the same 
was the incapacity of the Indian artlzani 
en to compete with the manufactoD^.^, 
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changed the methods of production in the west, 
with the result that Indian goods produced in 
the homes of the artizans with primitive tools, 
could not compete with the goods produced on a 
large scale in factories by means of powerful 
machines worked with steam. The Indian internal 
trade also suffered on account of inland duties which 
the British inherited from their predecessors, but 
which they realized with greater strictness. The duties 
gave a large revenue to the Company which was not 
willing to sacrifice it, although they had a bad effect on 
India’s material welfare and the morals of the Indian 
traders and Company’s officers. Some of the inland 
duties were abolished by William Beiitinck and Auckland. 

(v). Wars, Conquests and Annexations 

Lord Hastings’ conquests had made the British 
supreme in India. On the north-west the boundary of 
the British dominion was extended to the Sutlaj river, 
the Bahawalpur state and the desert bordering on 
Rajputana. Beyond this frontier lay the states of the 
Punjab and Sindh, and further on Afghanistan. 
The problem before the British Government was to secure 
friendly relations with them and to bring them 
within the sphere of British influence. The British 
Government was much exercised by the rapid growth 
of the Russian power in Central Asia. It was afraid 
of Russia’s encroachments towards India, and did not 
want the frontier states to fall under Russian influence. 

On the east the Burmese kingdom, with its capital 
tA Ava, exercised sway over the Trans-gangetic peninsula. 
; ' Burmese had conquered Arakan, Maiupur and 

bounduiei 
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British dominion. The inhabitants of Arakan, known as 
Maghs, migrated in large numbers to Chittagong, and 
their activities caused friction between the British and 
the Burmese. 

Within the British territories there were numerous 
Indian states which enjoyed a certain amount of 
independence in the control of their internal affairs, but 
were under the subordination of the supreme power. The 
administration of some of the rulers was inefficient, and 
as their position was secured by treaties with the British, 
they neglected the welfare of their subjects. 

The First Burmese War. — ^The Burmese were 
the eastern neighbours of British India. When the 
Burmese conquered Assam the British were seriously 
alarmed. In 1823-24 they made incursions on Kachar. 
Thereupon the British declared war and occupied 
Rangoon. They defeated and killed the Burmese general, 
Bandula, and dictated the Treaty of Yandabo in 1826. 
The territories of Arakan, Tenasserim, Assam, Kachar, 
Jaintia and Manipur were annexed. 

The Second Burmese War. — The Treaty of 
Yandabo increased the Burmese dislike of the British. 
Little incidents led Dalhousic to send an ultimatum to 
the king at Ava. Before the reoly could come war was 
declared, and the British foKes were despatched to 
Rangoon in 1852. Rangoon, Martaban, Prome and Pegu 
in Lower Burma were occupied, but Northern Burma 
was left under its own rulers. 

Afghanistan, Russia and Persia^During the 
Nii|>pleoaic wars the Russians had started their athance 
^ East. In 1826 they defeated the PersianjiaiijJ 
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to Afghanistan which they desired to use as a barrier 
against a Russian invasion. But Afghanistan was at this 
time in a state of turmoil. The Durrani dynasty founded 
by Ahmad Shah had been expelled from Kabul and Ghazni 
by Dost Muhammad, a chief of the Barakzai clan. Shah 
Shuja, the Durrani claimant to the throne, had taken 
refuge in India, although some Durrani chiefs continued 
to hold Herat and Kandahar. 

In 1837 the Persians, aided by the Russians, advanced 
upon Herat and besieged it. Dost Muhammad asked 
help from the British, but they refused and he turned for 
assistance to the Russians. Then Lord Auckland made 
up his mind to interfere. He sent a naval force into the 
Persian Gulf, which frightened the Shah of Persia and 
obliged him to raise the siege of Herat. He then 
determined to depose Dost Muhammad and to ])lace Shah 
Shuja on the throne of Kabul. He entered into a treaty 
with Maharaja Ranjit Singh and Shah Shuja, by which 
the Maharaja agreed to co-operate with the British to 
restore Shah Shuja. 

The First Afghan War. — The British forces 
were sent through Sindh. Kandahar and Ghazni 
were captured. Dost Muhammad fled from Kabul, 
and Shah Shuja entered the city with the British 
forces in 1839. The British, however, failed to 
establish the authority of Shah Shuja. In the winter of 
1841 the Afghans rose in revolt and murdered Burnes 
Md Macnaghten, two British officers. Dost Muhammad’s 
sph, Akbar Khan, assumed the leadership of the Afglians, 
^ ^bey forced die British to leave Kabul. The British 
W for only a smi^ amivor opt hfi 

iwhed- Jalalabad* ■ > ' '' '"T 
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the Government of India, sent Generals Pollock and Nott 
(1842) to retrieve the disaster. The two forces 
advanced upon Kabul from two directions, and after 
rescuing the English prisoners and restoring British 
prestige, came back to India through the Khaibar. Dost 
Muhammad returned to Kabul and re-occupied the throne. 
The First Afghan War was a wholly unnecessary attempt 
to deprive a ruler of his throne, and it brought upon the 
British forces severe reverses which greatly lowered the 
military reputation of the British in the East. 

The Conquest of Sindh. — Sindh was. under the 
rule of the Amirs of Talpur who were divided into the 
three branches of Hyderabad, Mirpur and Khairpur. 
The British had begun relations with them in 
1809, and had entered into treaties guaranteeing 
the integrity of their territories. When Auckland 
made the foolish resolve to interfere in the affairs 


of Afghanistan, he sent the British forces to 
Afghanistan through Sindh in violation of the treaties. 
Lord Ellenborough W'aiited to restore the fame of the 
British power l)y some deed of coiKpiest. He also 
regarded the annexation of Sindh necessary for the 
purposes of British commerce, and the protection of the 
British Indian frontier. He deliberately provoked a war 
with the Amirs and sent Sir Charles Napier to execute his 
designs. Napier goaded the Balochi Amirs into an 
insurrection which was used as an excuse for the 
conquest. The forces of the Amirs were crushed at 
Miaui and Dabo and the province was annexed in 1843. 
> Tbe Conquest of the Ponjel^ — Maharaja Ranjit 
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of the Sikh confederacy, and he had saved the peasantry 
and people of the Punjab from the terrible menace of 
invasions of the Afglians from the north-west and of the 
Marathas from the south. He had raised a powerful and 
well-disciplined army, and established an orderly 
administration. Unf(*rtimntely, the rule of Ranjit Singh 
was the personal rule of a benevolent autcfcrat, and not a 
rule which was based on the will of the whole people. 
The result was that on the removal of his masterful 
personality by death, the forces of disorder were let loose 
and the Sikh power broke up. 


Kharak Singh, his son, was a feeble and unworthy 
successor, and died in a few months. Sher Singh, a 
reputed son of Ranjit Singh, was then proclaimed 
Maharaja by a section of the army. The state fell into 
confusion and party feuds arose. The British watched 
these developments with interest. They were determined 
that the government in the Punjab “ must be Sikh and 
it must be strong, or we must be in the Punjab ourselves.’' 
The designs of the British made the Sikhs suspicious, 
and the conduct of some British officers irritated them. 
The interference ^ of the British Government in their 
internal affairs made them still more distrustful, although 
during the campaigns of the British army in Afghanistan 
the Sikhs had rendered valuable help to the British for 
which Ellenborough had given them thanks. 

In 1843 Sher Singh was murdered, and Dalip 
Singh, another son of Ranjit Singh, was proclaimed king 
under the care of his mother, Rani Jhindan Kaur. A 
Struggle for obtaining the regency and the office of Warn 


iroae between various Sikh duefs. But the may, n 
^ now contrphed by its own 
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as it suspected them of entertaining designs of conquest, 
and therefore, when the British Government took 
measures to strengthen the forts and garrisons 
on the Sutlaj, the Sikhs became alarmed. The 
proceedings of the British agent at Lahore were 
so provoking that the Sikhs were convinced that 
war was inevitable, and when the British occupied 
the Sikh villages near Ludhiana and thus laid 
hands on the dominion of the Khalsa, the army could not 
restrain itself any more. They crossed the Sutlaj and 
the First Sikh War commenced in the winter of 1845. 


The First Sikh War. — The treachery of the 
Sikh leaders betrayed the army. The soldiers 
fought with the courage of heroes and with the 
discipline of veterans, but their commanders were 
resolved upon their destruction and they deliberately led 
them on to death and disaster. At Mudki, Pheerushah, 
Aliwal and Sobraon they suffered defeats which covered 
the privates with glory and the officers with eternal 
disgrace. 

After these victories the British advanced upon 
Lahore, and the Sikhs made a treaty by which they 
ceded the Jullundar Doab and all territories on the 
left bank of the Sutlaj. They had also to pay a huge 


indemnity, and agree to the reduction of the army and 
the appointment of a British resident at the capital. 
Raja Gulab Singh of Jammu, who had co-operated with 
the British, paid a greater part of the indemnity and 
obtained the principality of Kashmir and Jammu, which 
was separated from the Sikh state. 

Iba Saeoiid Sikh War^The situation created 
tr^ity was unstable— the British had not annexed 
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Sikhs. It was impossible for such a position to be perma- 
nent. A little incident led to an outbreak. General 
Mulraj, who was the Diwan of Multan, had not properly 
rendered the accounts of his province and he was recalled. 
He refused to give up the office, the Sikh army sided 
with him, and the British resident sent his forces to 
besiege Multan. Some Sikh Sardars rose in revolt 
against the authorities. Lord Dalhousie declared war on 
the state of Lahore and sent General Gough to occupy 
the country. He fought a drawn battle with the 
Sikhs at Chillianwala, but decisively defeated them 
at Gujarat. The Punjab was annexed (1849) 
and Maharaja Dalip Singh was deposed. The 
administration of the province was placed in charge of 
a board of three commissioners who disarmed the Sikhs 
and established peace. 


(vi). The Indian States 

The policy of Lord Wellesley towards the Indian 
rulers was one of subsidiary alliances. In accordance 
with this policy an Indian state was required to give up 
its independence, become subordinate to the British 
Government, and recognise it as the suzerain. The state 
was prohibited from entering into any alliance either with 
an Indian or a foreign power, but its authority within 
its own isolated territory was secured under the protec- 
tion of the British Government. For this purpose the 
0at€ had to pay a subsidy for the maintenance of a 
; ’^pntingent of the British army trained and commanded 
British officers. 

policy of non-intervention foMowed * % 
oi Wdlesley was necessitated fin 
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for economy was removed, non-intervention Was 
given up. When Lord Hastings became the 
Governor-General he reversed the policy of non- 
intervention and revived Wellesley’s policy. By 
wars against the Marathas, the Pindharees and the 
Gurkhas, and by treaties with other Indian princes, he 
consolidated the British dominions, established the supre- 
macy of the British in India, and made the Indian rulers 
subordinate allies. 

The states which thus entered into the relation of 
subordinate alliance with the British were of varying 
sizes and were scattered all over India. A large number 
was grouped in Rajputana and Central India. Besides 
them, the individual important states were Satara, Nagpur, 
Hyderabad and Mysore in the Deccan, Travancore and 
Cochin in the extreme south, Baroda in the west and 
Oudh in the north. 

Lord Amherst made no change in the policy of Lord 
Hastings. During his period of office he interfered in 
the affairs of Bharatpur where a dispute had arisen 
regarding succession to the throne. Raja Baldeo Singh 
was recognised by the British, but his cousin, Durjan 
Sal, opposed him and defied the suzerain power. The 
British commander-in-chief overcame the resistance and 
captured the fort in 1826. Durjan Sal was deported. 

Lord William Bentinck came out to India with 
instructions riot to interfere, and he mainly complied with 
the orders. Only in the case of Mysore, where the 
affairs of the state had been badly mismanaged, the 
administration was taken over in 1^2. The states of 
'Cooi^, hear Mysore, and of Jaintia and Cachar in Assami 
aatmexed. But to the ralers iff the other 
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Governor-General only sent letters of admonition 
Bentinck contented himsSlf with reforms in tlx 
Britisli territories, and so long as peace was not disturbed 
he did not feel called upon to interfere in the internal 
affairs of the states. 

Lord .Auckland luisicd himself with Afghan 
affairs and paid Hide attention to the Indian states. 
During Ellenborougli’s term the .slalc of Gwalior invited 
the attcniion of the govermiicnt. Troubles had ari.sen 
in consequence of disputes regarding the regency. The 
army had assumed authority and its attitude gave alarm. 
In 1843, the Governor-General made up his mind to 
disband the army and crossed the Chambal with the 
British forces. The state troops were defeated at 
Maharajpur and Panniar, and wore broken up. The 
territories of Gwalior were left practically intact, but 
the old treaties were revised. The state army was 
reduced, and a British contingent was established. 

Lord Hardinge was mostly occui>ied with the First 
Sikh M ar, and there is little to record about his dealings 
with the Indian states. 


Lord Dalhousie, who came out in 1848, was a great 
believer in the superiority of western civilisation and 
the blessings of British rule, and he desired to sweep 
away the Indian states. He regarded them as inefficient, 
unprogressive and incapable of improvement. In order 


to put an end to their existence he applied the Doctrine 
of Upee wherever he could. According to this doctrine, 
tte’^ates which owed their existence to the British lapsed 
ta to sovereign power in case of the failure of itttt^ 
pi*.' ^e doctrine was opposed to to Hindu rule i(|F 
g^^„imder which an adopted hair to'!ffejS 
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permission to adopt heirs to the states which had come into 
existence during the British -period, or had been spared 
by the British when there was an opportunity to annex 
them. He applied his doctrine to the principalities 
whose rulers died without' natural heirs. They were 
Satara, Jaitpur (in Bundelkhand), Sambalpur (in 
Central Provinces), Baghat, Udaypur (in Central 
India), Jhansi and Nagpur. Their territories were 
incorporated in the British dominion. 

Dalhousie also abolished the titles of the Nawab of 
Karnatak, of the Raja of Tanjore and of the Peshwa, 
and declared that on the death of Bahadur Shah the 
title of the Mughal Emperor would also lapse. 

But the measure which caused the greatest resent- 
ment was the annexation of Oudh. Since the time of 
Shuja-ud-Daulah, who had signed the Treaty of Allahabad 
in 1765, Oudh had been an ally of the British. Successive 
Governors-General had reduced the independence of the 
Nawab, and imposed heavy burdens upon the principality. 
The result was that financial disorders increased and the 
government became inefficient. The rulers, feeling 
secure under the guarantee of British protection, 
lost all incentive to good government and fell into evil 
habits. Lord Wellesley had deprived the Nawab in 
1801 of a large part of his Jerritories, disbanded his mili- 
tary establishment and rendered him absolutely powerless. 
Lord Hastings obtained two crores of rupees from Nawab 
Ghazi-ud-Din Haidar and allowed him to assume the 
title of Shah. But in spite of the continued loyalty of 
t|ie Shahs, and in spite of the treaties, the British Govem- 
determined to annex the principality on the gipu];i4 
Waj id M 


was cail«d « ^ 
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the British Government assumed the administration 
pensioned the king and transferred him to Calcutta ir 
1856. 

The Nizam of Hyderabad had much trouble witt 
the British on account of financial transactions. The pay- 
ment of the subsidy for the British contingent al 
Hyderabad had fallen in arrears, and Dalhousie forcet 
the Nizam in 1853, to place the administration of Berai 
under British control so that its revenues might pa) 
for the upkeep of the contingent. 

Thus, between 1818 and 1858, the semi-independeni 
Indian states were reduced to complete impotence. Some 
of the largest states were incorporated into British India, 
and the others w'ere made wholly subservient to the 
paramount power. The masterful activity of Dalhousie 
so terrified them that even the shock of the mutiny did 
not subvert their acquiescence in British supremacy. 

(vii). The Indian Revolt and the Mutiny of 
Indian Troops 

When Dalhousie left India in 1856, he did not 
suspect that a storm was brewing, and that there was 
cause for alarm concerning British power in India. Yet a 
year had scarcely elapsed after Lord Canning’s assump- 
tion of his charge that the storm burst, and 
the country was plunged in disorder. In order 
to understand the causes of the rising which 
took place in 1857, it is necessary to remember 
that ^e character of the dominion established 
the British in India differ^ from that of all tht 
r^tievioiis conquerors of India, (The British conquest jgrt 
displacement of me old political ord^^^ 
from 'the 
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upon the policy of the government, and placed the 
destiny of India entirely in the hands of the people of 
Great Britain. The Indians were excluded from all 
posts of power and responsibility, and were only 
employed in subordinate appointments. Thus they were 
left without any opportunities to achieve honour or glory 
in the service of their country, and without any means 
to realize their natural ambitions. Then, again, the people 
were practically disarmed and regarded as inferior to the 
conquerors. These disabilities hurt the pride of the. Indian 
ruling classes whose political privileges were abolished, 
and they were further offended by the treatment meted 
out to the Mughal Emperor, the Shah of Oudh, the 
Peshwa, and the Rajas of Satara, Nagpur and 
Jhansi. ) 

Other causes combined to produce general dis- 
content. The immediate economic consequences of the 
conquest were the drain of wealth and the decay of 
Indian industry and commerce, y Not only were, men 
thrown out of emi)loymcnt from the military and 
administrative departments by the conquest, but many 
artizans, craftsmen, merchants and bankers were ruined, 
.for new avenues of employment and business were slow 
to open. ' « 

I The impact of western civilisation, ivdiich the British 
brought with them, threatened to overthrow the culture 
which the people had long cherished. J Education was 
'passing out of the hands of the Pandits and Maulvis 
into the hands of the British educationists. An education 
of a type entirely different in principles was taking the 
place of the old one, and the old customs and institutions, 
wheUier good or bad, were ^lolly disregarded. This 
|^|ed a two-fold difficulty, ^he social superiority of 
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the classes which dominated Indian society was over- 
thrown^ and the British, who were an alien people, 
acquired this status. In the second place^^the advance 
of the new culture appeared to hold out a menace to 
religion. > The minds of the common people were 
naturally much agitated. 

(The political conditions created an atmosphere of 
general uneasiness. The Indian troops had special 
grievances of their own which were connected with the 
conditions of their ser\ice, c.g-, low pay, slow promotion 
and limited ])ro^pects. The immediate cause of the 
outbreak was the issue of cartridges which were believed 
to be greased with the fat of cows and pigs. This 
excited the Hindu and the Muslim troops to fury, and they 
determined to rise and overthrow the British whom they 
regarded as the enemies of their faith. The situation 
seemed favourable, for the number of European troops 
in India was greatly reduced at this moment, and the 
prestige of the British army had been much lowered by the 
recent disasters in the Crimea, j 

The rising was confmal to three regions only*— 
Delhi and its environs, Agra and ( )udh. and Central 
India, Although a few individuals joined it here and 
there, all the other parts of India remained quiet. The 
rising was not a general revolt on the part of the Indian 
people, for they had not yet acquired the sense of unity. 
It was confined to soldiers, landlords, and princes — the 
representatives of a dying system. The old Mughal 
Emperor, Bahadur Shah, was chosen as the nominal head 
of the movement which had little of concerted action, 
organisation or plan. It was fore-doomed to failure. The 
presidencies of Bengal, Madras, and Bombay, and Ihf 
province the Punjab showed no enthusiasm for 
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the Sikhs, the Gurkhas and the Indian states actively 
opposed it and fought for the British. 

The first outbreak took place at Meerut on 10th May, 
1857. “ Then followed deeds of horror and cruelty on one 
side as on the other which need not be narrated.’’ The 
military operations were " directed against the cities of 
Delhi, Lucknow and Cawnpore and the countries of 
Rohilkhand and Central India. The city of Delhi was 
captured with the help of the Sikhs, and the Emperor 
Bahadur Shah was deposed and exiled to Rangoon. 
Lucknow ofifered a long and stout resistance, but ultimate- 
ly fell into the hands of the commander-in-chief who, with 
the help of the Gurkhas, subjugated Oudh. Cawnpore, 
where Nana .Sahib, son of Baji Rao II, was in command, 
was occupied by the British forces easily, but was lost and 
recovered again. In Kobilkband the son of 1 lafiz Rabmat 
Khan was proclaimed governor, but he retained his power 
for only a year, when Bareilly was occupied and 
Rohilkhand subdued. In Central India, Jbansi and 
Gwalior were the main centies of revolt. Rani Lakslimi 
Bai of Jbansi and Tantia Topi defied the British for 
a long time, but at last the Rani was killed while fight- 
ing bravely at the head of her troops, and Tantia was 
taken prisoner and executed. By 1859 peace was 
established and then gradually order was restored. 

With the end of the Indian revolt vanished the dream 
of the revival of the old political system of an imperial 
autocracy, based on the support of the military chiefs. It 
was impossible for India to look back. But the revolt 
brought about a change in the British system of adminis- 
tration also, for it swept away “ the unprogressiye, selfish 
commercial system of administration of the East India 
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from the Company to the Crown by the Act of 1858, and 
the Secretary of State for India took over the charge from 
the President of the Board of Control. On 1st November, 
1858, the Queen’s Proclamation, read in a great Durbar 
held at Allahabad, announced the change to the people 
of India. 


B. India under the Crown, 1858 — 1919 

The Modern Age of Indian history is remarkable for 
the great changes which have occurred in the life of the 
people. In the Pre-historic Age, India became inhabited 
with the races whose progress forms the material of our 
history. In the Age of Aryan Settlements the culture 
which dominated our country throughout its history 
fixed its stamp upon our life and institutions. In the 
Ancient Age this culture spread over the whole country, 
and thus the foundations of our destined unity were laid. 
The aspiration for unity, however, did not find per- 
manent embodiment in society and state, for the 
divisions of provinces, tribes and castes could not be 
merged into the idea of a whole. The propagation of 
the Buddhi.st and Jaina faiths, and the establishment 
of empires like those of Asoka, Chandragupta II and 
Harsha, however, pointed to this goal. 

During the Middle Age a step further towards 
unification was taken. The empires of the Delhi Sultans 
and the Mughal rulers created a lasting sense of political 
unity, supported by the growth of a civilisation which 
became common to the peoples of India. The artists, 
poets and saints of India were the expression of this 
^i^. Society felt the impulse of the change. 

^sloiis received a definite set-back and began tn 
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into social divisions — classes and castes. Our economic 
life also showed an advance, for although the unity of 
the country for all trades and industries was not realised, 
India became a single market for precious and light 
articles. 


In the Modern Age the conquest of India by the 
British and the establishment of the British administration, 
have provided those conditions in which the realization of 
unity has become possible. The history of the period from 
1858 to 1919 is concerned with the rapid growth of the 
consciousness of national unity. The divisions based on 
caste begin to lose their rigours, and the old distinctions 
of race and tribe to disappear. It is true that the communal 
differences are accentuated, but at the same time the ties 
of neighbourliness groA\ stronger, and the sentiment that 
all those who live in India belong to one society makes 
its appearance. The feeling was first awakened among 
the educated classes and in the cities, but it has rapidly 
spread into wider circles. With its diffusion it has grown 
deeper, stronger and richer, and its triumph as the most 
potent motive of conduct after religion seems assured. 
The sentiment of nationalism gives a new impulse to the 
development of society. In the place of divided and 
scattered centres of life, India begins to possess more and 
more an organic wholeness. The spirit of progress moves 
society to reform its religious, economic and poetical 
life, and it finds expression in literature, science and art. 

The growth of nationalism affects the nature and 
the activity of the government. At the beginning of 
the period the British government is solely responsible 
to the British people from whom it draws ijts power. 
»As time ^passes, the government realizes that the 



of ^e ruled ought to be recognised and should 
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influence its decisions, and as the national consciousness 
becomes more widely diffused, the natural desire that 
the government should he responsible to the jieoplc 
arises and the movement for the establishment of Swaraj 
becomes stronger. 

Thus, the history of the period has three aspects. 
In one aspect, it is the history of the British government, 
that is, the history of the development of the adriiinistra- 
tive system, of the activities of the administration in 
the different fields, and of the relations of the government 
with the powers on the frontiers of India. In the second 
aspect, it is the history of the social changes which 
occur as a result either of the action of the government 
or of the people themselves. In the third aspect, it is 
the history of the political advance which takes place 
along with the growth of nationalism. 


(i). The Constitutional and Administrative 
Developments 

The Act of 1858 vested the final responsibility for 
the administration of India in the Secretary of State, 
who is a member of the British Cabinet and is answer- 
able for his measures and policies to the British 
Parliament. It also established the Council of India to 
assist and advise him. The Council consisted of a 
number of members appointed by the Crown and 
possessing Indian experience. The assent of the Council 
was necessary in financial matters, but otherwise its 
'decisions were not binding on the Secretary of 
.State. 

Lsder Acts reduced the control of the Council iitil; 
.power in the Imnds of the Seq;e)^;f|^' 
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State. In 1907 Lord Morley, then Secretary of State, 
added two Indian members to the Council. 

The Act of 1858 made no change in the system of 
government in India. Under the general superintendence 
and direction of the Secretary of State for India, the 
Governor-General and Viceroy of India is responsiljle for 
the government of India, and he contrgls the civil and 
military administration. Since the o])cning of the Suez 
Canal in 1869 and the laying of the telegraph cable 
through the Red Sea in 1870, the control of the 
Secretary of State over the Government of India has 
tended to grow greater. 

The Governor-General is assisted by an Execu- 
tive Council which, in 1858, consisted of four 
ordinary members, with the Commander-in-Chief 
as an extraordinary member. In 1861 the number 
. of ordinary members was raised to five and in 
1874 to six. Each member was placed in charge 

of a de])artment and was empowered to settle 
all petty matters. More important matters were 
discussed in the Council which ordinarily met once in 
every week under the presidency of the Governor-General, 
who had the power to overrule the decisions of the 
Council in certain cases. Gradually the Executive 
Council has lost its powers and they have become 
concentrated in the Viceroy, who consults the governors 
of the provinces on all im^^ortant affairs. In 1909 
Mr. Sinha (afterwards Lord Sinha), an Indian, was 
first appointed to the Executive Council. 

Below the Government of India are the provincial 
governments. From 1858 to 1918, there were two kinds 
pf provinces: (1) Regulation, and (2) Non-regulation, 
Offered in their systems of laws apd orgapi^on. 
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Some provincial governments had at their head Governors 
and others Lieutenant-Governors; the first type 
possessed greater freedom and power than the second. 
These distinctions were abolished in 1918. The pro- 
vincial governments were required to obey the orders 
of the Governor-General in Council and keep him 
informed of flieir proceedings. Thus authority was 
centralised in the Government of India. 

The Governur-Iieneral administers some areas 
directly through Chief Commissioners. The areas so 
administered are the jirincipal non-regulation 
areas. 

Constitutional Changes. — The sujireme authority 
for law-making for India is the British Parliament. 
In 1853, the British Government delegated sub- 
ordinate powers to the Governor-Generars Council 
to make laws, and added six members to the 
Council for legislative purposes. In 1861, the 
Imperial Legislative Council was re-organised. It 
consisted of the Executive Council of the \bceroy 
together with not less than six or more than twelve 
additional members. In this Council non-officials were 
first introduced as members nominated by the Governor- 
General, and among them were three Indians — the 
Maharaja of Patiala, the Raja of Benares and Sir Dinkar 
Rao (the chief minister of the Holkar State). After- 
wards Indians were chosen not only from among the 
Indian States, but also from British India and from 
among retired officials, lawyers, etc. Under the Act of 
1861, provincial legislative councils were established 
in -Bengal, Bombay and Madras (1862), and in the 
N. W. P. (1886). 

y , li^ 1882, an Act was passed by Parliam^t 
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raised the number of additional members of the Imperial 
Legislative Council from the minimum of six to ten and 
the maximum from twelve to sixteen. It enabled 
the Council to discuss the estimates of revenue and 
expenditure of the government, and ask questions 
regarding the affairs of administration. It also provided 
for the election of members to the Indian Legislative 
Council through the provincial legislative councils. 

The num1>er of members of provincial councils was 
also increased, and provision was made for the election 
of some of them through municipal and district boards 
and universities. Provincial councils were established 
in the United Provinces in 1886, but in the Punjab and 
other provinces later. 

In 1909, the Councils were again reformed. The 
additional members of the Imperial Legislative Council 
were increased to sixty, of them twenty-seven were to 
be elected, some through special electorates, c.g., the 
Muslims and zemindars, and others by the non-official 
members of the provincial councils. 

In the provincial councils similar changes were 
made, and in them the principle that the majority of 
members should be non-official was conceded. Their 
scope and functions were also enlarged. 

The result of the changes was not the establishment 
of a Parliamentary system in India, but they did 
constitute a step forward on the road to responsible 
government. 

In 1919, when Mr. Montagu was the Secretary of 
State for India, and Lord Chelmsford the Viceroy, 
more important political changes were introduced and 
V Ic^slaturcs were reformed. For the first tane the 
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should be transferred to the people. But the Act of 
1919 applied the principle to the provincial governments 
only. Their functions were divided into two parts, 
called transferred and reserved subjects, respectively. 

The Act made the provincial governments independent 
of the control of the Government of India in legislative 
and administrative matters affecting the transferred 
subjects, for in them responsibility was transferred to 
the provincial legislative councils. 

The Executive Government of the province was 
divided into two parts, one part comprising the Governor 
as the head of the province and the members of his 
Executive Council in charge of the reserved subjects, and 
the second part comprising the Governor with the minis- 
ters who hold charge of the transferred subjects. The 
Governor and the Executive Councillors arc appointed by 
the Crown for five years. The Governor appoints the 
ministers from the elected members of the council, but 
they hold office so long only as they retain the confidence 
of the Council. 

The provincial legislative councils are composed of 
members of the Governor’s Executive Council and the 
nominated and elected members; not more than twenty 
per cent of the members are officials and at least seventy 
per cent are elected. 

The total number of members differs in the diflferent 
provinces, Bengal having the largest and the Central 
Provinces the smallest number. Special representation 
has been given to the communities and to the special 
classes. The powers and privileges of the legislatures 
were extended in financial, legislative and administrative 
iK^ersi. The reserved subj^ remain under’ ^ 
. nf the British Pariiazi^ti^tvthe^l^^ 
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subjects have been made amenable to the authority of 
the people, who control them through their representatives 
in the Council. Among the transferred subjects are 
education, industry, local self-government, sanitation and 
health, excise and agriculture. 

The Imperial Legislative Council was replaced by 
a Legislature consisting of two houses, the Council of 
State and the Legislative Assembly. The Council of 
State has 60 members of whom 33 arc elected 
and 27 nominated — mostly officials. The Legislative 
Assembly consists of 145 members, of whom 104 
are elected and the rest nominated. The Indian 
Legislature so constituted is a law-making body 
subordinate to the British Parliament. 

Law and Justice. — The judicial system was 
re-organised during this period. Before 1858, the laws 
which were administered were of a varied tyi)e — the 
English laws, the Hindu and the Muslim laws, 
the ancient customs and regulations. Afterwards laws 
w^ere made uniform and codified. The Indian Penal 
Code was adopted in 1861. The codes were revised 
from time to time as need for change arose. 
The different systems of courts were replaced by the 
new system in 1861. High Courts were established at 
Calcutta, Madras and Bombay, and later at Allahabad 
and in other provinces, and the old Sadr Adalats and the 
Supreme Courts were abolished. The High Courts are 
courts of appeal for both civil and criminal cases. In 
certain matters appeals may be made from their decision 
to the King’s Privy Council in England. 

; Tile Public Senrket^The Secretary of State 
empowered in 1858 to regulate appointments to the 
^cfntxa. The principle ap 9 X)iiitmems 
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be made to the Indian Civil Service by means of a 
competitive examination in London was recognised in 
1853 and was re-affirmed in 1858. In 1863 the first 
Indian succeeded in the examination, but the number of 
Indians entering the service in this way remained small. 
Later, rules were made by which Indians could be 
api^ointed as statutory civil servants without an 
examination. The statutory civil service was abolished 
in 1888. 

The public services consist of three branches — 
superior, provincial and subordinate. In the superior 
branch, the Indian Civil Service is the most important, 
for the general work of administration including justice 
has been entrusted to it. It has shaped the policy of the 
government, for all the important offices involving 
superior control have been held by its members. 

The Army. — On the transfer of the government 
of India to the Crown in 1858, the reorganisation of the 
Indian army was carried out. The Company’s European 
troops were transferred to the .service of the Crown, and 
thus all troops became the servants of the Crown. The 
number of Indian troops was greatly reduced, so that 
the proportion of British to Indian troops came to one- 
half. The artillery was made over to the charge of 
the British. The armies were organised separately for 
the three presidencies till 1895, when they were placed 
under a single control. In 1907, the army was reorganised 
on such a basis as^ would suit the conditions of war. 
Since 1893 the recruitment of Indians for the army has 
been restricted more and more to what are called the 
martial races, so that now the Punjabis, Sikhs ah|-> 
Gurkhas constitute the largest 
if ,3%!? <;<^it^der-m-Chief is ' the ' sole' . I 
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the administration of the army under the Government 
of India. The higher officers hold their commission 
from the King, whether they command British or Indian 
troops. In 1917, Indian officers were made eligil)le for 
the King’s Commission for the first time. The Indian 
officers of the Indian troops hold the Viceroy’s 
Commission, wliich ranks lower tlian the King’s 
Commission. 

(ii). The Domestic Policy of the Government of India 

Having traced the development of the administrative 
system, it is necessary to relate the activities of the 
government in the domestic affairs of India. 

In the Middle Ages, whether in the west or in the 
east, the main duty of the government was the 
maintenance of peace and order within, and the defence 
of the country from invaders from without. In modern 
times, governments are expected to undertake many 
additional activities. Besides maintaining military forces 
for defence and public services for administration, they 
are requir d to promote the material and moral welfare 
of the people. They are required to devise policies for 
increasing the wealth of the country by encouraging 
agriculture, industry and commerce, and developing easy 
and cheap means of transport and communication. They 
are required to advance material well-being by protecting 
the people from famine, pestilence and disease, and from 
the sale of dangerous drugs, from the improper distribu- 
tion of the necessaries of life, like water, salt, etc. They 
are required to take measures for the removal of 
ignorance, and for the spread of education, for the 
training of people in the ways of self-help and 
I^Gwenf^nent, and^^^jhe developj^t of 
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of mind and character which are necessary for securing 
the happiness of man and of society. 

Financial Administration. — Finance is the basis 
of governmental activities and of national well-being. 
The life of the people is deeply aflfected by the objects 
on which governments spend money and by the methods 
of their expenditure; it is equally affected by the means 
which they employ to collect revenues, and by the 
amount of taxes which they collect. 

On the transfer of the government of India to the 
Crown in 1858, the system of financial administration was 
modified. In the first jdace, the expenditure of Indian 
revenues was brought under the control of the Secretary 
of State with his Council, and the Government of India 
was left with limited powers of incurring expenses. In 
India, the old system was replaced by an organisation 
which followed the British model. A separate finance 
minister was first appointed in 1859 to control all receipts 
and disbursements, and finances were centralised by 
making the provincial governments merely agents of the 
central government. The system of preparing budgets 
was introduced. James Wilson, who was the first Finance 
Member of the Government of India, introduced a proper 
classification of the items of the budget, laid down the 
principles of taxation, and introduced the income-tax as 
a source of reventie of the state. In 1881, Sir Evelyn 
Baring, the Finance Member of Lord Ripon, made 
important changes in the keeping of the accounts. A 
Controller and Auditor-General was placed at the head 
of the accounts department to check and scrutinise the 
accounts. This system has continued without much 
^o4ific^tion since then. 

; ^ DecmtraliMtk^-— In 1858 the centralised 

o 
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system of finance was established. The Imperial 
f Government controlled the smallest details of every 
branch of the expenditure. But the system was unsuited 
to the needs of a country so large as India and possessing 
diversities of social and economic conditions. The 
Imperial Government found itself incapable of dealing 
with the growing complexities of the administration, and 
found their agents, the ])rovincial governments, becoming 
lax, extravagant, and improvident. In 1870, therefore, 
l.ord Mayo, drew up a scheme of financial decentralisa- 
tion by which certain heads of expenditure could be 
entrusted to the provincial governments for which grants 
were mad(; from the revenues of India. The scheme 
work(‘d well and it was extended, with modifications, by 
r.ord Lytton in 1877. He assigned to the provincial 
governments a share of certain heads of revenues to meet 
the expenses of the province, and made the, arrangement 
revisable every fne years. Sir Evelyn Baring made 
further changes in 1882. Certain heads of income were 
made wholly provincial, and certain others were divided 
between the imperial and provincial governments in 
varying proportions so that the provinces could meet 
their ordinary expenses and introduce necessary improve- 
ments. Thus the provincial governments obtained a cer- 
tain measure of inde|)endence from the imt:>erial control. 

In 1904, the problem of provincial finance received 
the attention of Lord Curzon. He laid down the 
principles for a new settlement by which the provincial 
governments were given a more permanent interest in 
their revenue and expenditure. The heads of revenues 
were divided in stated proportions between the two. 
As regards the expenditure, the imperial revenbes 
the expenses connected wi% the Items of 
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and the provincial revenues were made responsible for 
expenditure incurred within the province for the general 
admiiiistralion. 'J'hus, llie needs of the province and of 
llic' develnpnieiit of the iiatioii-building deparlmciils were 
recognised in determining tlie assignments of revenue. 
The settlement was made jxirmanent instead of being 
five-yearly. 

Jn 1912, the defects of the system of 1904 were 
further removed by coinerting fixed assignments into 
shares of revenue, d'he pro\iiiciaI governments were not 
allowed to raise new taxes and loans, but the Imperial 
Goveniiuent expressed its willingness tu make grants to 
meet projects of great local utility, d'he control of the 
Imperial Go\ eminent was reduced. 

The Government of India Act of 191*^ granted 
hnancial independence to the provinces, and entirely 
sejiarated the resources of the central government from 
those of the provinces. The system of divided heads of 
revenue was aliolished, and with it disappeared the 
scrutiny of the Imperial Government into the needs of 
the provinces. The provinces acquired, within limits, the 
right of taxation as well as the power of borrowing. 

Growth of Revenue and Expenditure. — The main 
heads of the expenditure of the Government of India 
are — (1) military charges, including the army and the 
navy; (2) public services, including general administra- 
tion and justice; (3j public works, including railways, 
posts, telegraphs, and irrigation, and (4) material and 
moral welfare-work, including famine relief, sanitation, 
medical charges, and education. 

4 0 Jtl order to meet their expenses the Government 
V i followii^ main sources of revenue — ( 1 ) 

fiicwe j[2) Intlitect 
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including excise on commodities for consumption, 
like liquor; (3) Customs or taxes on articles imported 
into India, e.g., cloth, articles of food and drink 
like sugar and liquor, manufactured goods, machinery, 
oils, etc., and on articles exported from India, c.g., jute, 
rice, tea, hides, etc.; (4) Government monopolies, like 
opium, salt, and forest produce; and (5) Productive 
pul)lic works, like railways and irrigation works. 

The history of the finances falls into three periods. 
From 1858 to 1876, the expenditure of the Government 
remained about Rs. 50 crores a year. During this period 
no wars of ex])ansion were undertaken, and expenditure 
on other items remained stationary. In-om 1876 to 1900, 
the times were difficult, the country passed through 
a number of bad seasons and scarcity and 
famine [irevailed in large areas. On tlic frontier 
the pressure of Russia forced the Government 
to embark on expensive defensive operations, 
and in Afghanistan and Burma costly wars had 
to be waged as a result of the forward policy of 
the British statesmen. The revenues of the Government 
of India were affected by the policy of free trade which 
they were obliged to adopt in deference to the interests 
of the British manufacturers. Moreover, the finances 
were threatened with confusion by the fall in the price 
of silver, which formed the basis of the Indian currency. 
The sudden increase in the supply of silver led to the 
lowering of the value of the Indian rupee, and the 
Government was led to adopt the gold standard, and to 
qlose tEe mints for the free coinage of silver. 

During the next period from 1900 to 1919, the 
i^lknditure went up to nearly 200 crores. In the earto 
the ^rkxi, the fmltoy 
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on account of the frontier policy of Lord Curzon, and 
from 1914 because of the Great War. Increases occurred 
in all the other heads of expenditure, because 
Government activities multiplied in every directon, and 
also because the interest on public debts was considerably 
enhanced and became one of the heaviest charges on the 
Indian revenues. 

So far as the revenues were concerned the largest 
increases took place in income tax, excise, customs, 
railways and irrigation. The income from salt remained 
stationary, and that from opium went down. 

Means of Material Welfare. — During the nine- 
teenth century public opinion in England was averse 
to the direct promotion of industries ]>y Government. 
Little was done, therefore, by the Government of India 
to assist directly the industrialisation of India. More- 
over, the Government was obliged to adopt the free trade 
policy which made it impossible to give even indirect 
help to growing industries. Some efforts were made 
by the provincial governments, notably of the United 
Provinces and Madras, to create departments of indus- 
tries, but Lord Morley was opposed to the undertaking 
of industrial work on commercial lines by the state, and 
the only aid the Government was allowed to render was 
by way of experiment, instruction and collection of 
information. 

The Govermnent, however, organised the forest, 
salt and opium departments to control the production 
and sale of forest produce, salt and opium. It also took 
upon itself the responsibiEty of relieving human suffer- 
due to famine, pestilence, and disease. Famines 
^uite frequent during the latter half of the nine- 
aud some of them wei^ of gr^t severity. 
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After the great Deccan famine of 1876-78 the Govern- 
iiieiit ai)pointe(l a commission in 1883, which made 
recommendations regarding famine relief, among wliicli 
llie most important was the creation of a famine insur- 
ance fund lo provide relief. Nearly a crore and a half 
has to be set apart from the Government revenues to 
meet such needs, and the fund has greatly reduced 
the chances of misery and hardship. 
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Since 1881, a number of factory laws have been 
passed with the object of protecting children and women, 
and of securing better conditions for workmen. 
Measures for the improvement of sanitary conditions 
began in 1864. But it was only when plague 
p^t in a virulent form in 1896 that the attpn|bj|jt;^ 
^ Gbyefnraent was fo^dHy drawn toi^rds 
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and the sanitary department was organised. But the 
grants for sanitation have been quite inadequate, and the 
conditions of living of the poor, both in towns and 
villages, are so unsatisfactory that India has the highest 
death-rate and the lowest average expectation of life 
among all the civilised countries of the world. 

Jii spite of the high death-rate, however, 
population has greatly increased. According to the 
estimates of a number of writers, the population of India 
during the Middle Age was between ten to fourteen 
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crores. In 1872, when the first census was taken it 
had risen to over 20 crores, and in 1921 to nearly 
32 crores. The increase of population has exercised 
much influence on economic conditions. 

Considerations of moral gocxl influenced the 
]X)licy of the Government in the matter of restricting 
tlie cultivation of opium in India. In 1908 the Govern- 
guaranteed a decrease in the export of opium to 
^nd made up its mind to sacrifice its opium 
< Its p<^icy has to increase the revenue 
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from excise without encouraging illegal manufacture and 
sale of liquor. 

During the nineteenth century, the Government 
undertook tlie development of the means of communica- 
tion and transport in India. It opened up tlic country 
by means of roads, railways, post and telegraphs, and 
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in India and the roads were bad. The villages, 
which were the units of population, were isolated 
and self-contained, and contact between one part 
of the country and another was slight. Until the 
middle of the nineteenth century there was little 
change in these conditions. Lords William Bentinck 
and Dalhousie carried out schemes which vastly 
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extended and improved communications, and by the 
end of the nineteenth century a great advance had 
been effected. By 1919, more than 50,000 miles of 
metalled roads, about 150,000 miles of unmetalled roads 
and nearly 35,000 miles of railways had been built. 

The facilities of post and telegraph expanded along 
wkh tliem. The opening of the Suez Cansd in 1869, the 
^eam naivigation and the down el 
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cables under the sea brought Jiidia into dose contact 
with the outside world. 

Development of irrigation which extended the 
area under cultivation, jn'ovisioii of a uniform 
currency and svstein of tariffs, removal of harriers 
to free internal trade and changes in the agricultural 
and industrial conditions also stimulated the economic 
transition. 
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The consequences of the transition were that the 
old isolation of the peoples broke down, and the economic 
structure of society was modified. Agriculture in 
India is now no longer carried on to meet local needs. 
New crops, like jute, have been introduced. Diflfer^t 
regions are beginning to specialise in the produ^oh of 
diifemit cri^ suited to;tbelr 
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dependence of one region on another has increased, and 
the country, instead of being divided into numerous 
separate markets, constitutes one market. The popula- 
ti(>n is no longer confined to its . customary places of 
residence and to its customary occupations. There is 
greater inclination to move from one place to another, 
and from one occupation to another. Thus the rigidities 
of custom and status are giving way to competition, and 
life is becoming elastic and progressive. Under the 
stress of these forces the whole country is becoming one 
economic unit. 

Measures affecting Social and Moral Welfare. — 

The terrible events of 1857 frightened the Government 
from undertaking measures of social reform. In India 
social customs, whether good or evil, are largely based 
on religion, and the Government came to the conclusion 
that the revolt of the Se])oys had been due to its inter- 
ference in social affairs. For a long time, therefore, the 
Government took no active interest in social progress, 
and paid no heed to the requests of those who urged 
reform through legislation. By the time of Lord 
Lansdowne (1888-93), however, the apprehensions of the 
Government had become less acute, and in 1892 
an Act was passed which gave protection to girls 
under the age of twelve and checked the evils of infant 
marriage. 

£ducation.-~In 1854, Departments of Public 
Instruction were established in the jiresidencies, and then 
11 ) 1857, three universities were started at Calcutta, 
B^fwbay, and Ma<fras. The university of London was 
ithe -model, and therefore, they were entrusted 
ewankations add’ not with 
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In 1882-83, the Government appointed a commission 
to report on university education, and subsequently two 
more examining universities were established, one at 
Lahore in 1885 and the other at Allahabad in 1889. The 
commission of Lord Curzon (1902-04) modified the 
organisation of the universities without changing their 
essential character. The Calcutta University Commission 
of 1916 recommended the establishment of teaching and 
residential universities in India. The Benares Hindu 
University and the Aligarh Muslim University followed 
these principles, although they were the first universities 
in India which owed their existence to public munificence. 
Secondary education also made much progress, but 
primary education remained very backward throughout 
the period. 

The Press. — Newspapers made their appearance 
in India with the establishment of British rule. In 
the early days of the Company’s rule, the first of these 
were English papers owned by Englishmen. Later, news- 
papers were started by Indians which were written in 
English and in Indian languages. The Company main- 
tained strict control over these papers, but in 1835, Lord 
Metcalfe granted complete freedom of expression. But 
"a free press and the dominion of strangers are things 
which are quite incompatible and cannot long exist 
together ” — (Mnnro), and Lord Lytton passed the Verna- 
cular Press Act in 1878 limiting the liberty of the papers 
in the Indian languages. Lord Ripon repealed the Act, 
but restrictions were re-imposed in 1910. 

Local Self-Government.— It is the natural desire 
of a people that they should govern thetoselvet. , The 
most e!ili|^tene44atiicmg. British officers ha4, aliyays 
ttbhi^sed imt js insist iie 
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of India must be placed in the hands of Indians. 
Efforts to associate Indians in administration and 
g-overnmcnt were made from time to time. The 
Proclamation of the Queen in 1858 had promised that 
Indians would be regarded eligible for all posts, and 
Indians were nominated to the legislative councils from 
1861. 

Municipalities had existed in the Presidency towns 
from the earliest days of the East India Company. 
Between 1842 and 1862, laws were passed permitting 
their establishment in the large centres of population. 
Lord Mayo extended the sphere of their work. Their 
functions were enlarged and the system of election was 
introduced. Lord Ripon in 1883-84 extended the elective 
system, gave a measure of financial control, and per- 
mitted the election of non-officials as chairmen. He also 
established the Local District Boards. In 1915, further 
progress was made. The elected element was expanded, 
the employment of non-official chairmen was increased, 
and greater control was conceded over finance. 

(ill). Relations of the Government of India 
with the Neighbouring States 

The relations of the Government of India with the 
neighbouring states have depended upon the relations 
of Great Britain with the European States, for the 
Government of India is a subordinate branch of the 
British Government and is bound to carry out the policy 
laid down by the British Parliament. In order to t^der- 
the foreign policy of the Government of Indw 
this^ iperiod^ it is necessary briefly to know the 
fdrdjft of GJreat Britain. 
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Great Britain had two serious rivals on the European 
continent in the middle of the nineteenth century — Russia 
and France. 

The Russians had two ambitions— they desired to 
annex Constantinople and to extend their empire in the 
east. In both of these matters their interests were 
ojjposed to those of the British, and throughout the 
nineteenth century the two powers remained hostile. The 
French were defeated by the Germans in 1871 and lost 
two of their provinces. They were keen on building 
up a colonial empire, and they had established their 
dominion in several regions in Africa and in Tndo-China. 
They came into C(Miflict in all these ])arts with the British 
wlio ])Ossessed territories in their neighbourhood. Thus 
lliese two nations were also on unfriendly terms during 
the nineteenth century. 

In the beginning of the twentietli century 
Germany rose to he one (»f the dominant ])owers 
in luirope, and the expansion of its industry, commerce 
and colonial em])ire roused the jealousy of the 
British. Great Britain composed its cjuarrels with 
ITance and Russia in order to combat the rivalry of 
Germany. 

The foreign policy of the British statesmen was 
designed to counteract at first the aims of Russia and 
France, and later of Germany, and the Indian Govern- 
ment had to follow their decision so far as India was 
concerned. Three periods may be distinguished in the 
history of the relations of the Indian Government and 
its neighbours: (1) the period of 'masterly inactivity 
from 1856 to 1876; (2) the period of forward 
Ifcm 1876 to 1904; and (3) the period of tomordiHe 
from to 1919. 
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The First Period, 1856 — 1876 . — During the 

])t'ri<)(l from 1856 to 1876, Great Britain^ 
foreign i)olicy was one of keeping aloof from 
Eiiro]jeaii cntangleineiils, and the Government of 
India followed the policy of not interfering in the 
affairs (»f its neighbours so long as they did not menace 
the peace of India. It was only from the n(»rth-western 
direction that there could he any threat to India, for 
beyond the Indian frontier lay the country of 
Afghanistan, and be}ond Afghanist.an the valleys of the 
( )xus and the jaxartes rivers, which were fast falling 
under the influence of Russia. The British statesmen 
did not regard the expansion of Russia in Central Asia 
as a serious menace till 1873, and the Indian Government 
consequently regarded interference in Afghan affairs as 
unnecessary. 

Lord Elgin (1862-63), who succeeded Canning as 
the Viceroy of India, had a short tenure of office, and it 
fell to the lot of Lord Lawrenco (1864-69) to formulate 
the ])olicy of inactivity wliicli was pursued by his 
successors Lords Mayo (1869-72) and Northbrook 
(1872-76). Lawrence disliked the idea of alliance with 
the ruler of Afghanistan, and therefore, he refused to 
take any part in the internal affairs of Afghanistan. 
When Dost Muhammad, the Afghan Amir, died in 1863 
and Sher Ali, his son, ascended the throne after a bloody 
struggle with his brothers, he was recognised Amir. In 
1869, Lord Mayo met Sher Ali at a Durbar in Ambala. 
He assured the Amir of his friendship, but refused to 
make any definite commitments. Lord Northbrook 
to the same policy, and refused the request of 
tpi reep^ise his son whom he had selected as 
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The Second Period, 1876 — 1904. The Second 
Afghan War. — In 1874, British statesmen began 
to feel that the policy of neutrality which 
had been followed was lowering British prestige 
and proving injurious to their interests. The 
Russians had made a great advance in Central 
Asia ; they had entered into correspondence with 
the Amir of Afghanistan; and they were carrying 
on intrigues against the Sultan of Turkey, who was an 
ally of Great Britain. The British determined, therefore, 
to counteract the Russian influence in Afghanistan. 
Lord Lytton, who was Viceroy from 1876 to 
1880, was sent there to bring Sher Ali under British 
control. 

Negotiations were opened with him by the Viceroy, 
but they proved fruitless. The British thereupon 
occupied Quetta (in 1877) which commands the Bolan 
Pass, supports the defence of the Kliailiar, and 
controls the road between Kandahar and Bolan. The 
occuiiation was regarded as an unfriendly act by Sher 
Ali. In 1876, Russia declared war upon Turkey and the 
British prepared to interfere to prevent the Russians 
from obtaining ascendancy over Turkey. The Russians 
sought an alliance with the Amir and sent an envoy to 
Kabul, who concluded with him a treaty of friendship. 
Meanwhile, the Russo-Turkish War had come to an end, 
and the Russians had signed the Treaty of Berlin, and 
the British statesmen did not desire any demonstration 
against Russia in Asia. But Lord Lytton had made up his 
mind to establish British influence in Afghanistan, so hfe 
sent a mission under Chamberlain to Kabul throui^ tlie 
KMibar. The Amir refused to receive it, 

% Bgossians wotdd help him agaiiiil 
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refusal led to the declaration of war. The British troops 
forced the Afghan passes and occupied Kandahar in 
1878. Sher Ali fled to Turkestan, where he died and 
his son, Yakub Khan, signed the Treaty of Gandamak, 
which placed Afghan foreign affairs under British 
control. A British envoy was admitted to Kabul and 
the district of Pishin was ceded to India. 

Within a few weeks of his arrival, the British envoy 
was murdered, and the British forces had to march again 
under Roberts to Kandahar. The policy of Lytton had 
failed and he was replaced by Lord Ripon. The new 
Viceroy (1880-84) came to terms with Abdur Rahman, 
the nephew of Sher Ali. lie secured control of the 
foreign relations of Afghanistan and retained I’ishin, 
but abandoned the demand for the maintenance of an 
envoy at Kabul. 

The Panjdeh Incident. — Lord Dufferin (1884-88) 
realised the need of defining the Russo- Afghan 
boundaries, for the Russian occupation of Merv in 1884 
threatened the integrity of Afghanistan. A boundary 
commission was set up but, before it could meet, the 
Russians occupied Panjdeh, which was an Afghan 
outpost. The Amir, finding the British unwilling to help 
him, acquiesced. Then the boundary commission met 
and laid down the northern boundary of Afghanistan. 
Amir Abdur Rahman remained loyal to the alliance with 
the British till his death in 1901. His son, Habib Ullah, 
renewed the treaty in 1905. 

The Third Burmese War and the Annexation 
nl Upper Bunna.-^Since 1858 the French had 
^iMiished their dominion in Indo-China and had ex- 
influence towards Upper Burma. The 
ut the flench roused the apprehend 
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uf the Hrilish. The King of Upper Hurina was on friendly 
terms with tlie British, hut some trifling incidents led 
to (juarrels between him .and the Indian Government. 
The Burmese then sought an allicincc with the hTcneh 
ill 1883, and as the relations of Great Britain and la'ance 
^^ere strimied uviT colonial malter.s, the Mritish were not 
[in'paied to allow a treaty between Burma and Frame 
Avhich would establish F'rench influence in U})])er 
Burma. Dnfferin sent an army, which occupied 
Maiiflala). King Thebaw was detiorted and Upper 
Burma was annexed to British India in 1886, 

The Frontier Operations. During the Vice- 
lovalties of Lords Lansdowne (1888-94) and Elgin 
(1894-99) there were no wars. With Lord Cur/on, 
acti^■e operations again began on the frontiers. 

The fear of Russia led the British to interfere in 
4'ibet as in Afghanistan. Tibet was under the suzerainty 
of Ghina, and was ruled by the Dalai Lama, who was 
tlic head of a religious order. About 1898, the Dalai 
Lama fell under the influence of a Russian Buddhist, 
Dorjieff. He sent missions to Russia, which aroused 
British sus))icions. 'Phe Government of India tried 
to reach an understanding with the Tibetan Government, 
but without success. Lord Curzon (1899-1905) sent a 
mission with a military escort in 1904, which forced its 
way to Lhasa and made a treaty under which marts for 
exchange of goods were to be opened and an indemnity 
to be paid. 

The Third Period, 1904 — 1919.— The relations 
gf Britain with Russia and France becatlie 

altered with the close of the nineteenth 
The growing menace of Germany kd 
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friendshi'i) with these two powers. In 1904, an 
agreement was made between Britain and France, which 
])ut an end to their conflicts in all parts of the world, 
including the Far East. During the administration of 
Lord Minto (1905-10), an Anglo-Bussian convention 
defined in 1907 the respective spheres of influence of 
Britain and Russia in Persia, Afghanistan and Tibet. 
Lord Hardinge (1910-16) was the Viceroy of India 
when the (ireat War broke out. The result of the agree- 
ment with Russia was that during the War (1914-19), 
the frontiers of India remained safe from attack. 
Although the rjcrman agents stro\e to ])rovoke Jfabib 
miah to war, they did not succeed. In 1919, Habib Ullah 
was murdered in Jalalabad. IJis son, Amanullnh, became 
Amir and with him began a new phase in the history 
of Anglo-Afghan relations. 

The Great War (1914-19).- -The princes and 
peoples of India enthusiastically supported the Britisli 
Government during the Great War. The spontaneous 
demonstrations of loyalty encouraged the Viceroy to send 
all the available troops to the war front. During the 
five years of fighting, India contributed nearly ten lakhs 
of soldiers and four lakhs of non-combatants to the war. 
The Indian troops fought on the battlefields of France, 
East Africa, Palestine, Me.sopotamia and Greece. 

India met the cost of her troops and contributed 
one hundred million pounds sterling towards the expenses 
of war. The Indian princes and iKfojde gave generou.sly 
of tlieir money for the purjxjses of war and the relief of 


'Suflferers. In the supply of war material, India’s shafe 
magnanimous. The great sacrifices made by 
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Versailles, which closed the war, hut India’s status was 
recognised by making her one of the members of the 
League of Nations, which was created by the treaty to 
settle the quarrels of the nations. 

(iv). Relations of the Government of India with 
the Tribes of the North-West Frontier 

By the annexation of Sindh and the Punjab, the 
British came into immediate contact with the tribes living 
on the North-West LVontier. The borderland dividing 
India from Afghanistan consists of the narrow plain 
which forms the western portion of the Indus valley, and 
the confused mass of hills which rise from the plain. 
The hills are intersected by deep valleys over which hang 
precipitous ridges. They are traversed by two main passes, 
the Khaibar in the north, and the Bolan in the south; 
the first leads from Peshawar to Jalalabad and the second 
to Quetta. The hills are inhabited by wild tribes who 
have always followed an independent and predatory 
life. 

These tribes control the passes between India and 
Afghanistan, and it is, therefore, a question of the 
greatest importance to the Indian Government how to 
manage the tribes so as to secure tranquillity for the 
borderland and protection for the Indian subjects. 

The first task of the Government was to delimit the 
frontier which would effectively separate India from 
Afghanistan, and which could be most easily defended. 
Lord Lawrence and the Stationary School considered that 
the river Indus should be regarded as the boundary^ af 
India, and all territory beyond the Indus fihottl4 he 
This view was up in the 
^ for ■ 
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scientific frontier of India should be the line stretching 
from Kabul through Ghazni to Kandahar. Quetta was, 
therefore, occupied in 1877, Pishin and Sibi were annexed 
in 1879, and the British Baluchistan was created. The 
advance of Russia to the northern frontiers of 
Afghanistan brought about a compromise between the 
two schools. It was decided to set up in Afghanistan 
a strong and friendly state whose existence would lessen 
the chances of clash between Russia and India by inter- 
posing a jn'otected territory between the two countries. 
The northern frontiers of Afghanistan were, therefore, 
defined by the Boundary Commission of 1886, and the 
southern and the eastern frontiers by the Durand 
Agreement of 1893. The Durand line with later 
modifications is the boundary of India. 

The next task of the Government was to settle the 
problem of the control of the tidbes. The country 
inhabited by the tribes is poor and the inhabitants are 
fanatical. Poverty and religious bigotry keep them 
restless, and they live by plundering the inhabitants of the 
rich plains of the neighbourhood and the caravans of 
merchants passing through their country. The tribes 
living along the Sindh border were easier to manage, and 
the policy of conciliation and payment of allowances 
followed by Sandeman, and the establishment of a 
special system of administration in Baluchistan, have 
completely succeeded in bringing about peace and 
tranquillity. 

The tribes on the Punjab border were harder to 
manage. At first the deputy commissioners of the border 
, 4»St^s of the Punjab dealt with the tribes, but in 
the of political agents was introduced. The 

It of forts, and a special 
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frontier force was organised which was later amalgamaled 
with the regular army. 

In 189v3, Chitral became the scene of commotion. 
The death of the chief led the sons to a conflict in which 
tlie British garrison was besieged in 1895., It was 
relieved by the advance of the British forces by way 
of Malakand. The frontier was again disturbed in 
1897, when the tribes rose under the instigation of 
fanatical Mullahs and attacked the British posts. 
Expeditionary forces quelled the rising. When I^ord 
( urzon arrived in India, he devised a new system fur 
the control of the whole frontier from Chitral to 
Balucliistan. He withdrew the British forces from the 
advanced posts, employed the tribal levies for keeping 
peace, concentrated the British forces in the British 
territories behind the border and improved the com- 
munications by building roads and railways connect- 
ing the ])laces held by the British garrisons. These 
measures resulted in moderate success. 

(v). Relations of the Government of India with 
the Indian States 

The Indian states were regarded before 1858 as 
subordinate and isolated units. Their relations with the 
British (iovernment were recorded in separate treaties 
with each state. They were looked upon as sources of 
danger to the British rule in India, and, therefore, they 
were pot allowed to retain troops or to correspond with 
one another, and their mutual relations as well as 
external interests were completely controlled hy 
tlie British Government. They were allowed ' I© 
administer their territories % the^Co^ 

‘sticiiessioijs required 
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powtM', wliich alho retained tlie right uf interference on the 
ground of niisinanageineiit — especially financial. The 
policy of the East India Company towards them was one 
of general distrust, and, therefore, of utilising every 
opportunit}' to annex their territories. 

The revolt of 1858 and the general attitude of loyalty 
on tlie ])arl of the princes removed much of the distrust 
against them, and although no alteration was made in the 
treaties, a cliange came alxmt in their relations with (lie 
paramount jjower. The rajiid devclotiincnt of the means 
of transport and coinniunication, the growth uf common 
economic interests, and the acceiitance of higher standards 
of administration helped the change. 

^\ hen Hie (iovernment of India passed into the 
liands of the Crown, direct and jiersonal relations were 
estahlislierl lietweeu the Jlritish monarch and tlie princes. 
This strengthened the Ixmds of hwalty and allegiame, 
and the Indian (iovernment obtained greater opportunities 
for intlueiice, intei ference and control. 

d'lie IToclamation of the (jueen, in 1858, allayed 
the anxiety of the jirinces hy a declaration m clear 
terms that the so\ereign desired no further annexation 
of Indian territory. To reassure the princes further, 
sjiecial saiiads were issued sanctioning the practice of 
adoption. These measures guaranteed the perpetuity of 
the Indian states, and ensured their position as integral 
parts of the Indian Empire. Their status of subordina- 
lion, of course, remained, but they were no longer 
isolated. They entered into union and co-operation 
with the paramount power. 

^ ,i' The consequences of the new position were that in 
^^li»flS^y€3Ktenial gelations with the foreign powers they 
; ^mier ^ contii^l of. tlie Briti^, and in B^r 
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relations with the Crown they ceased to be regarded as 
sovereigns. The paramount power abandoned for ever 
the right of annexation, and obtained from the princes 
acquiescence in the control, even though the treaties did 
not provide for it. The variety of relations established 
by the treaties was gradually rejdaced by uniformity 
of treatment, by the exercise of greater influence and 
more interference. Mysore offers the best example of 
the solicitude of the Government to preserve a state. 
In 1831 the mismanagement of the state had led to the 
deposition of the Raja and the assumption of administra- 
tion by the British. In 1868, the Raja died without a 
natural heir, but the Government promised to recognise 
the adopted heir, and in 1881, when he came of age, 
restored the state to him. 

The cases of Baroda and Manipur illustrate the 
|)rincii)le that the Ciovernment reserves to itself the right 
to interfere in the internal affairs of a state, and to depose 
the reigning prince. Malhar Rao Gaikwad was the 
ruling prince of Baroda in 1874. His state had fallen 
into disorder. He was accused of attempting to poison 
the British Resident. A court consisting of British 
officials, Indian princes and ministers was set up to try 
him. The court did not reach a unanimous decision, 
but Malhar Rao was deposed on the charge of mis- 
government. The state was not annexed, and a 
young relative of the Gaikwad was seated on the 
gaddi. 

In Manipur (Assam) a rebellion broke out in 1S91. 
The rebels expelled the prince and killed the Commis- 
sioner of Assam. The rebellion was crushed^ lise 
expelled prince was deposed, but his son was 
as the of the state* 
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In 1905, the growth of unrest in British India made 
another change in the attitude of the Government towards 
the Indian states. The policy of interference and control 
was resented by the princes, and as the Government 
desired to strengthen its hands against the Indian agita- 
tion, it gave up its coercive policy and began to cultivate 
relations of friendship with them. The result of the 
change was that the Imperial Service Troops, which had 
come into existence in 1886, were encouraged and 
developed. The princes were no longer forbidden from 
mutual relations, and when they offered their services 
during the Great War they were taken into greater 
confidence. In 1917, Mr. Montagu and Lord Chelmsford 
recommended the establishment of a Chamber of Princes 
which was inaugurated in 1921. The Government also 
recognised the need of interpreting the treaties in a more 
elastic manner. The creation of a favourable atmosphere 
encouraged the princes to raise their demands higher. 

(vi). Growth of the Consciousness of Nationality 

Many causes combined to produce the con- 
sciousness of nationality in the nineteenth century. 
The development of the Indian civilisation in the Middle 
Age had already prepared the ground. The Indian 
peoples belonging to many races and creeds had gradually 
evolved a common outlook upon life, common customs 
and manners, and common ways of living. Their arts 
and literatures gave expression to their common ideals. 
But they stopped short of the realization of the idea of 
an all-embracing society which united within its fold 
all the tribes, castes and communities of India. In the 
aiwtfentb c^tury began the .operation of those forces 
^ idea of the Indian j^tic®,;; Oae® 
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aroused, this consciousness of national unity spread in 
ever wider circles and permeated deeper and deeper in the 
lives of Indians. The growth of this consciousness has 
naturally awakened the desire for self-determination and 
Swarajya, and has inspired the great movements for 
reform in religion, society and government. 

Three causes may he distinguished in this process. 



MACHINE SHOE OF BENCJAL CHEMICAL AND 
PHARMACEUTICAL WORKS, CALCUTTA. 

The first cause is economic, which provided the 
foundation for the unity of India. 

The second cause, which powerfully advanced this 
unity, was the establishment of a uniform system of 
administration and government. Owing to the centralisa- 
tion of ix)litical power, the autonomy of the villages 
appeared. Owing to the adoption of unifdrm codes 
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uf the groups, like caste and clan, \va.s destroy- 
ed, for the laws tended to give freedom to the individuals 
to follow their own inclinations and interests, and to draw 
the individuals together into a community hound by a 
single legal system. d'he direct relations between tlie 
(.iovernment and the people which eliminated the inter- 
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REELING ROOM OF A COTTON MH^L. 
inediaries broke up the old political system. The 
activity of the Government in the various departments 
of life roused the consciousness that the misery and 
welfare of the people depended upon the Government; 
tlie pressure which the British rule exerts over the whole 
of India up to its furthest frontiers, and the racial and 
cultural differences which divide the rulers from the 
still further stimulated this feeling. 

^ cause has been tl^ spread of European ideas 

and hav^ kought 
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Indian mind into intimate relations with European 
ideas, customs and institutions. 

The study of European literature, especially of 
English, gave a strong stimulus to the sentiment of 
nationalism. English literature abounds in patriotic 
poems and songs of moving beauty and great power 
which extol the love of one’s country. No one who 
reads them can remain unaffected. Again, the strong 
individualism, the appeal to man’s reason, the occupation 



SPINNING ROOM OF A COTTON MILL, 
with the joys and sorrows of this world which are the 
characteristics of that literature, RSfcve exercised a great 
influence in changing the mediaeval outlook of India. 

As a result of the economic transition and the spread 
of western ideas, appeared the educated middle 
of IncHa which has exenpsed a tremoidous ki 

^ mcW, Itnd 
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Jife. In the Middle Age the Pandits and Maulvis 
formed the learned class which exerted much influence 
on the religious life of society, but possessed little influence 
with the rulers. The modern educated class which 
consists of professional men like lawyers, doctors^ 
teachers, and journalists, and of industrialists, bankers 
and traders carrying on their business in accord- 
ance with modern methods, forms a most powerful 
group. The Indian offleers of the Government belong 
to this class, and the efliciency of the administration has 
largely depended upon them. This class has supplied 
most of the leaders of the movements which have trans- 
formed Indian society. The rise of the educated middle 
class has been one of the most important results of the 
establishment of British rule in India. 

Movements of Religious and Social Reform in 
the Nineteenth Century.— The people of India had 
failed to resist the onward march of British conquest, 
and before the end of the first quarter of the nineteenth 
century, the whole country had fallen prostrate before 
its conquerors. The downfall of the people who boasted 
of a most ancient civilisation was a very striking event. 
It led them to think of the defects of their society, and 
prompted them to uproot these evils. Among them 
lack of social solidarity, for which their diflercnces were 
responsible, was the greatest. 

Again, the Indians of the eighteenth century had 
fallen on evil times. They were lacking in earnestness 
and integrity, they were selfish and incapable of 
subdtdinating their personal interests to the interests of 
ttie Country. They were either superstitious in religion 
^ Mffeitht towards the higher ideals of life, or blind 
" 'Custom'" and' ^ M^'case ^eir 
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The Hindu Reformers. — revival in Hinduism 

])Cgaii witli Raja Ram Mohan Rai (1774-1833) who 
founded the Brahma Samaja in 1828. Its first temple 
was opened in 1830. The Samaja sought to purify 
Hinduism and to establish the worship of one true 
God, whose will was revealed in the VedcLS 
; Upmishads. It attacked social evils like 
smd advocated the ui^ft ; wonie^ 
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of all religions and creeds. Devendra Nath Tagore, 
who joined it .in 1842, became one of its greatest 
leaders. Another great leader was Keshab Chandra Sen, 
who was much influenced by Christian thought. He 
separated from the original society and established the 
new Brahma Samaja in 1866. In 1881, the new Samaja 
was again split into two. Thus three societies came to 
be established. They exercised much influence in Bengal. 
The earliest branch has given to India Rabindra Nath 
Tagore the poet, and Ahanindra Nath Tagore the painter. 
Tn Bombay the visit of Keshab Chandra Sen led to the 
foundation of the Prarthana Samaja in 1867. Its leaders 
were Mr. justice Ranade. .Sir R. (i. Bhandarkar and Sir 
Narayana Chandavarkar. The Samaja did a great deal 
of work in the sphere of educational and social reform. 

The Arya Samaja was founded by Swami Dayananda 
in 1875. He was a profound Sanskrit scholar, an 
energetic reformer and a great j^atriot. He denounced 
idolatry and caste, and taught the unity of God and the 
sacredness of the Vedas. He denounced the many social 
evils which had crept into Hindu society, and his 
inspiration led to the foundation of many educational 
institutions both for boys and girls in Northern India. 
The Arya Samaja has fostered pride In the achievements 
of the ancient Indians and has helped in building up a 
sturdy and self-reliant character. Its aggressive 
religious work has, however, evoked much opposition 
from those whom it attacks. 

The Theosophical Society was established by 
Madam Blavatsky and Colonel Olcott in 1875. It 
Mrove to revive the ancient Hindu religion by defending 
mdt practices from the attacks of the 
^ :The lliov^ent a^i^aled ' to the ortheidc^ 
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among the educated classes. Mrs. Annie Besant, the 
gifted orator, was the guiding spirit of the 
movement. She founded the Central Hindu College at 
Benares, and an institution at Adyar, near Madras. 
The society has openly proclaimed the superiority of the 
Hindu culture to the civilisation of the West, and helped 
in rousing among the Hindus a sense of pride for their 
country. 

Swami Rama Krishna Paramliansa was a religious 
devotee who had a passionate longing for the realization 
of God. He sought truth in all religions, and after 
a long process of self-discipline believed that he had 
gained a first-hand knowledge of it. He proclaimed 
the fundamental unity of all religions. His famous 
disciple, Swami Vivekananda, was a wonderful orator, 
who lectured on Vedanta in many western countries 
from 1895 to 1897. In India he preached the life 
of practical Vedanta. He was a great patriot who 
held that India was the spiritual teacher of the world. 
His inspiration has led to the foundation of many 
sevashramas — homes of service for the sick, the 
suffering, and the poor. 

Religious Movements among the Muslims. — 

The first leader among the Muslims who tried to 
remove the evil practices of the Muslim community 
and to establish purer ideals of life was Saiyyad Ahmad 
Barelvi, who died fighting against the Sikhs in 1831. 
Among his teachers were the famous scholar, Maulvi Shah 
Abdul Aziz of Delhi, who wrote a noted commentary on 
the Quran, and Maulvi Abdul Qadir, who made die first 
Urdu translation of the Quran. Karamat Ali, a disciple 
of Saiyyad Ahmad, who died in 1873, carried ^ 
pf@pg^da of his mai^l^r m 
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These early efforts originated with the reformers 
who had not been affected by western education, but the 
later movements were due to tlie Muslim leaders who 
came under the influence of western ideas. Among them 
was Maulvi Chiragh Ali who was born near Meerut in 
1844, and who served under the British Government and 
in the Hyderabad State. He was a profound scholar of 
Aral)ic and Persian, and an advocate of social reforms. 
He died in 1895. 

But the greatest reformer among the Muslims 
was Sir Saiyyad Ahmad Khan (1817-98), who roused the 
Muslims from their lethargy by his religious and social 
writings. He had a firm conviction that the study of 
western sciences was necessary for the progress of the 
Muslims and, therefore, in 1875, he founded the 
Muhammadan Anglo-Oriental College which later 
developed into the Aligarh Muslim University. He also 
wrote a commentary on the Quran which made a 
departure from the traditional point of view, and 
attemt)ted to intert)ret the Holy Book in accordance 
with rational principles. The Aligarh movement 
exercised a tremendous influence on the mind of 
the Muslims ; it created among them the ambition 
to obtain for their community its proper place among 
the other communities of India, and turned their 
thoughts from the fruitless contemplation of their past 
glories and defeats to the actual pursuit of the 
ideal of progress and advancement in the modern 
world. 

Maulvi Shibli Nuniani (1857-1914) was a colleague 
of Sir Saiyyad, who founded the Nadwatul Ulama (a 
s«^|ool, for oriental learning) at Lucknow, to reform the 
of the Maulvisi of the type, and the 
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Dand Mnsaiunfin (academy of authors) at Azaiiigarh, 
for researches in Islamic studies. 

Mirza Ghulam Ahmad Oadiani (1839-1908) was 
a purely religious reformer. He held that the 
Muslims had fallen from greatness because they 
had forgotten the original meaning of their faith. He 
claimed to be a messenger of God who had been sent 
to re-estaljlish the pure Muslim religion. He taught 
a spiritual and moral, rather than a literal, obedience 
to the injunctions of the Quran. He held that Jihad 
(religious warfare) was not binding on the Muslims, 
and that all religions were from God, although Islam 
was the final and the universal religion. The followers 
of the Ahmadiya movement are mainly found in the 
Punjab, although its influence extends to many parts of 
India and it has established a mission in England. 

Political Reformers. — ^The material and economic 
changes prepared the ground for the growth of nation- 
alism ; the developments in religion and education roused 
the spirit of moral freedom. But the realization of 
moral freedom implies the regulation and determination 
of our conduct in accordance with the principles which 
our reason appro ve.s, a consequence of which is 
war against traditionalism and blind faith. But the 
path of religious and social emancipation, which India has 
been treading in the nineteenth century, inevitably led 
her on to march upon the path of political freedom. 

Munro, Macaulay and Bentinck had foreseen the 
goal towards which India was moving. Sir Alfred Lyall, 
in 1859, had asked, “having taught them (Indians) the 
advantages of liberty and the use of European scieticcsji. 
how are we to keep them under ps and persuade 
that if. is for good that we hold ^ .the h%h 
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of Government?” The educated class of Indians and 
the Indian press were beginning to enquire as to how 
far the great principles of liberty, equality and justice 
which characterised the Government in Great Tlritain were 
actually applied to India-. Under the unifying influences 
which began to operate in the nineteenth century “ the 
Indian mind was marching on, eager to do what it. for 
its own part, had to do." India found that in spite of 
peace and of material development the people were 
hungry and naked, stricken with ignorance and disease, 
and branded with the stigma of inferiority. It demanded 
their removal. 

The history of the political struggle and reforms 
may be divided into three periods : 

The First Period, 1858 — 1877. — Hostility towards 
Dritish rule had been manifested in the Indian 

Mutiny. Later the Wahabis, who are a sect of 
the Muslims, organised a propaganda against the 

Government (1864-73). The Maratha Brahmans 
showed much disaffection in the period just follow- 
ing the Mutiny, and in the Punjab there were 

risings among the Sikhs. Rut these isolated movements 
of violence failed. 

The Second Period, 1877 — 1905. — In 1877, 

Queen Victoria assumed the title of the Empress 
of India and a new era began in Indian politics. 
The wars against Afghanistan and Burma had increased 
public expenditure which continued to grow till it 
became doubled by 1905. Bad seasons, followed by 
terrible famines in 1876-77 and again in 1896-99, and 
the fall in the value of the rupee leading to the enhance- 
of prices of articles, were causing widespread misery. 

( Jhe oreiss began to blame the Government and the 
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Government tried to silence criticism by passing the 
Press Act of 1878. When Lord Ripon arrived in India, 
he tried to pacify Indian opinion by the grant of local 
self-government in 1883-84, and by the abolition of the 
Press Act (1881). But in 1883 when a bill was 
introduced in the legislature to allow the trial of 
Europeans by Indian magistrates, the European com- 
munity created a loud uproar. The agitation roused the 
bitterest feelings among Indians, “ the ])assionate claim 
of the European to predominance was to be answered 
by the passionate claim of the Indian to equality.” 
Associations were formed to advance the cause. 

In 1885 the first meeting of the Indian National 
Congress was held at Bombay under the presidentship 
of Mr. W. C. Bonnerji. ” In that meeting modern 
India became articulate and from that day onward none 
could say that she consented to her own bondage.” The 
Congress demanded the reform of the Indian administra- 
tion, the admission of Indians in the legislatures of 
India, and the larger association of Indians in the higher 
branches of the Indian services. The object of the 
Congress was proclaimed to be the eradication of all 
race, creed or provincial prejudices, and the development 
and consolidation of national unity. Year after year the 
popularity of the Congress increased. Its programme 
included the demands for (1) the relief of Indian poverty ; 
(2) the more satisfactory administration of the govern- 
ment revenue and expenditure; (3) the training and 
admission of Indians to the commissioned ranks of the 
army; and (4) the reform of the constitution. 

In 1892, the Parliament passed the Indian Councils 
Act, which introduced some reforms in the legislattires, 
tut otherwise paid no heed to th6 dem^mds ol 
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Congress. It was held that the Congress represented 
only the microscopic minority of the educated, but did 
not represent the wealth or power of India. “ But if 
the presumption on which representative government 
ultiinately rests is that the party which commands a 
majority of votes is that which would win in an appeal 
to force — such basis was lacking in India.” 

The famine of 1896, and the outbreak of plague in 
the same year, caused widespread distress, and combined 
with the indifference of the Government to the wishes of 
the reformers, created a party of politicians who 
advocated more energetic action than the passing of 
resolutions. Mr. Balgangadhar Tilak, who was an 
eminent Sanskrit scholar and an intense patriot, became 
the leader of this party. Lord Curzon’s measures 
l)roduced tremendous excitement and greatly strengthened 
the forces of the new party. With the appearance of 
this party the third period of txditical advance 
began. 

The Third Period, 1905 — 1919. — The causes which 
promoted the growth of unrest were plague and 
famine, the increase of poimlation which had compelled 
the cultivators to bring under cultivation poorer lands 
requiring harder toil but giving diminishing profits, 
and the free trade policy of the Government which aroused 
the opposition of the mone 3 ^ed men who desired protection 
for their industries against foreign competition. The 
rise in the prices of commodities hit the middle classes 
whose incomes were fixed. The rapid increase in 
public expenditure made the burden of taxation heavier, 
but the ability of the people to meet the growing demands 
did not develop equally, for agriculture remained the 
|^nci|)al source of India’s wealth, and industry made 
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very slow progress. These economic causes made life 
harder for all classes of people, and the peasants in the 
villages, the traders and the industrialists in the towns, 
and the professional men became disaffected. 

Sentimental causes added to the bitterness. The 
ill-treatment of Indians settled in South Africa, and Lord 
Curzon’s measures, specially the Partition of Bengal, and 
the changes in the educational system, produced great 
resentment. In an atmosphere full of tension, the news 
of the victories gained by the Japanese over the 
Russians, in the war in Manchuria, in 1904-05, sent a 
thrill throughout the country. The magic spell of 
European superiority was broken and a new sense of 
national self-respect was born. As a result the demand 
for a change in the political status of India became loud 
and insistent. 

The leaders of the party which most vigorously 
voiced this demand and advocated an active policy to 
enforce it were: Balgangadhar Tilak of Maharashtra, 
Lajpat Rai of the Punjab, Bipinchandra Pal and Arabindo 
Ghosh of Bengal. Opposed to them was the party of 
gradual progress and of constitutional agitation, led by 
Dadabhai Naoroji, Surendra Nath Banerjea and Gopal 
Krishna Gokhale. Both parties tried to win public 
opinion to their side and they stirred the whole country 
with agitation. The sessions of the Indian National 
Congress became animated, and in 1906, at Calcutta, the 
Congress formulated the demand for Swarajya and 
adopted resolutions on Swadeshi, Boycott and National 
Education. In 1907, the conflict between the two parties 
led to a split and the new party left the Congress. 

As discontent became deeper and more wide- 
spread, a number of consequences toUowed. ; 
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Government began to consider measures to satisfy the 
aspirations of the educated classes. The Muslims, who 
had so far taken little part in political agitation, realized 
the need of organising Muslim opinion on political 
and other affairs, so that in any scheme of reform they 
should receive their proper share of representation and 
influence. Lastly, a section of hot-headed young men, 
despairing of peaceful means of political advance, 
founded secret societies with the object of committing 
violent deeds. 

In 1906, the Muslim League was founded Lis 
Highness the Agha Khan stated the three objects 
of the League to be: (1) to co-operate with the other 
Indians in advancing the well-being of the country; (2) 
to co-operate with the Hindus and other sections of 
society to remove the peculiar disabilities of the Muslims ; 
and (3) to promote measures required exclusively for 
the benefit of the Muslims. 

In 1907, the terrorist outrages commenced, many 
persons were woutided and killed, and much property was 
looted. The revolutionists followed the methods of the 
European anarchists and probably received assistance 
from outside India. But the movement was mainly 
confined to Bengal, 

In 1909, the Morley-Minto reforms were proclaimed, 
the councils were enlarged and their functions were 
increased. Special representation was conceded to the 
Muslims. About the .same time repressive laws were 
enacted. The attempt of the Government to rally the 
moderates and the Muslims, to repress the extremists 

to destroy the revolutionists succeeded to a large 
ej^t ,In 191 J, Their Majesties the Emperor and 
visited India, and they proclaimed tbe 

WJb A. ‘ ' ’ ' ' ' ' ■ ■ ■ 
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inodilicatioii of the Partition of Bengal, and the transfer 
of the capital of India from Calcutta to Delhi. 

In 1914, the World War broke out; the statesmen 
of England announced that the British nation and their 
allies were fighting for the principles of freedom and 
self-determination of nations. The princes and people 
of India enthusiastically responded to the call of their 
Government and made generous offers of men and 
money for the war. But as the war dragged on, the 
warmth of feeling began to wane. Lord Sinha, who 
presided over the Congress of 1915 in Bombay, demanded 
of the Government the establishment of self-government 
in India, or in other words, “ government of the people, 
for the people and by the people.” 

The Muslims were sorely affected, for the Sultan 
of Turkey who was their Caliph was at war with the 
llrilisli, and tliey showed anxiety on l>ehalf of their co- 
religionists outside India. In 1916, Mrs. Besant founded 
the Home Rule League with the object of bringing 
together all political parties and communities in the demand 
for Swarajya. In Decem1>cr, 1916, the Indian National 
Congress and the Muslim League met at Lucknow. It 
was the first Congress since 1907, which the advanced 
politicians attended. Mr. Jinnah, the President of the 
League, declared that self-government for India was the 
political ideal of the Muslim Community. The Congress 
and the Muslim League accepted a common goal for 
India and evolved a common scheme for the establishment 
of self-government, and the achievement of the Hindu- 
Muslim Unity raised the hopes of India high. But the 
internment of Mrs, Besant in 1917 roused a storm. To 
allay Indian feelings, Mr. Montagu, the Secretary of 
for India, made a memorable arniouncemetitV^d^^^ 
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August, 1917, to the efTcct that the policy of the British 
Government was ‘‘ the progressive realization of respon- 
sible government in India.” In the same year 
Mr. Montagu visited India, and with the assistance of 
Lord Chelmsford, the Viceroy of India, drew up a report 
in which the scheme of political reforms was explained. 
In December, 1919, the scheme was embodied in the 
Government of India Act of 1919, which conceded the 
element of responsibility in the provincial governments. 
Although the moderate politicians expressed their desire 
to work the new constitution, the Congress condemned 
the reforms as unsatisfactory. The introduction of the 
principle of responsibility in the Indian constitution 
was a recognition of the growth of Indian 
nationalism. 

C. Literature and Art 

The establishment of British rule in India caused a 
profound change in the social and political conditions of 
India. The result of the imt)act of western civilisation 
was that a revolution took place in the moral and 
intellectual life of the Indian peotde. In the past, the 
Indian mind had been largely dominated by a religious 
and other-worldly spirit, and the Indian societies were 
pervaded by aristocratic and princely ideals. Our culture 
was traditional, looked to the authority of the past for 
inspiration and was based on a belief in an unchanging 
order of things. Our literature and art were an 
expression of this culture. 

The modern epoch of Indian civilisation began 
with the British conquest and is divided into two periods ; 
fir«t hsted till 1858, and the second continues to the 
day. During the first period, the old forms of 
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literature and art continued side by side with the new 
forms which were arising under the influence of the West. 
During the second period, the new forms establish 
themselves and the old forms decay. 

The main characteristics of modern civilisation are 
that it is critical in sjflrit, it lays great store by reason 
and does not follow authority blindly. Modern civilisation 
emphasises the worth of man b()lh as an individual and 
as a member of society. But among his interests, it 
recognises those supreme which concern his welfare in 
this world. It docs not take much notice of the other 
world. It regards the nation as the highest goal of 
human association and the only means of realizing the 
happiness of man. It believes in progress. Man and 
society are both subject to the law of progress and con- 
tribute towards its realization. The modern spirit is thus 
deeply interested in man and his surroundings. It is 
ef|ually interested in the varied aspects of man's inner life, 
in the struggle of right and wrong within him, in the 
development of his reason and the play of his passions 
and emotions, and in his efforts to establish harmony 
within his soul. It is interested in man’s social and natural 
environment loo, in man’s relations with family, society, 
state and humanity, and in the world of nature which 
surrounds him — ^land and water, earth and sky, plant and • 
animal, and the phenomena of changing time, weather 
and seasons. 

Literature. — The literature and art of the modern 
period are inspired with this spirit. In literature 
we have abandoned the cultivation af the ancient 
and classical languages and we now employ 
modern Indian languages, which have been deveJop|i^y ; 
siiice-.the beginning of, ^the Age./; 
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them, the must important are Hindustani — Hindi 
and Urdu, Bengali, Marathi, and Gujarati in 
the north, and Tamil, Malayalam and Telugu in the 
south. During the i^eriod of transition each one of 
these languages had a traditional school and a modern 
school of writers. While the traditional school 
followed the old styles and forms, the modern school 
developed new forms and gave expression to new 
feelings. 

The First Period. — The Hindi poets of the 
traditional school lived at the courts of the 
Indian princes: among them the best known were 
Chandra Shekhar (1798-1875), the author of Hammir 
Hath, and Padmakar (1753-1833), the author of Jayad 
Vinod. The traditional school of Urdu poetry was at 
the height of its popularity as some of the greatest 
poets flourished during this period at Delhi, Lucknow, 
Rampore, Patna and Hyderabad, which were the centres 
of Mughal courts. The names of Ghalib and Anis 
stand out as two of the most distinguished poets of the 
times. In spite of the fact that the literature of the 
other provinces was characterised by a decadent style, 
the Urdu poetry of the period is strong and vigorous 
and largely free from the blemishes which are found, 
in the other Indian literatures of this time. The lyrics 
(ghazal) of Ghalib and the elegiacs ( Marsia) of Anis 
are masterpieces of art. 

In Gujarat, the old Bhakti cult, as taught by 
Vallabha, continued to supply impetus for poetry of a 
devotional type. A new order of Bhaktas established by 


Sajiajanand Swami, which arose in protest against 
mode of worship, gathered rpund it a number 



jBht the most original and infii^tial poet -of 
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the period was Dayaraina (1767-1852), who was a singer 
of love lyrics. 

In Bengal, among the poets of the traditional style 
were the Ka])iwalas (songsters), who composed popular 
songs on the theme of the love of Radha and Krishna, the 
composers of devotional songs and love lyrics, and the 
poets who translated or adapted old Sanskrit works into 
Bengali like Raghunandan Goswami and Jayanarayan 
(jhosal. 

The Second Period. — The influence of western 
ideas began to be felt from the early days of the British 
rule. While the Government became interested in the 
Indian languages, because its officers had to acquire them 
for the purpose of intercourse with Indian people, the 
IHiroiiean Christian missionaries cultivated them in 
order to spread the ideas of their religion among them. 
One of the most important results of this was that the 
foundations of a prose literature wore laid, and the 
second was the growth of poetry and drama in 
accordance with the western forms. The writers of the 
transitional period were merely pioneers. They sowed 
the seed, but their successors in the second period reaped 
the harvest. 

Among the modern languages, Bengali outstripped all 
the others. Bengali writers developed every branch of 
their literature both in prose and poetry, and a number 
among them have obtained recognition and fame not 
only in India but throughout the world. Bankim 
Chandra Chatter ji wrote many novels and is the author 
of the famous national song, Bande Mataram. Rabindra 
Nath Tagore is the most illustrious poet that modern 
India has produced; he has not only composed 
written dramafe^^ liovels, 
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Among the Urdu authors, Pandit Ratan Nath 
Sarshar, who depicts the society of Lucknow in his 
Fisanai Acad; Altaf Husain Hali, the composer of the 
great poem which narrates with deep pathos the story 
of the rise and decline of Islam; Muhammad Husain 
Azad, the prose writer; and Muhammad Iqbal, the 
poet, are justly celebrated. 

Hindi has not been so rich in great writers 
in this period, for it had to abandon the old modes of 
speech and writing which were employed so successfully 
in the past and to create a new mode of expression 
known as the Khari Boli, The number of those who arc 
cultivating the new Hindi is ever increasing, but the 
master-craftsmen are not yet many. The names of 
Harischandra, the dramatist, and Prem Chand, the 
short-story writer, stand out among them. 

In the Marathi language a rich literature has sprung 
up. It has derived its inspiration from the awakening 
which took place in Maharashtra for the reform of 
religion and society, and it has been influenced by 
western ideas and models. The foundations of Marathi 
prose literature were laid by Vishnushastri Chiplunkar, 
and of the modern drama by Annasahib Kirloskar. 
Marathi claims numerous poets and authors, but among 
them writers of outstanding merit are few. 

Art. — Indian art during the first half of the 
nineteenth century was fast decaying. The painters, 
sculptors and architects of India had lost the impulse 
which creates new forms. They were imitating the old 
forms and following the traditional paths. The failure 
of the Indians in their struggle with the western nations 
shaken their, iaith in their own ideals. They had 
from the principles of their c}vilis^ion .ihd had 
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not mastered the principles of the new. The old canons 
of art were disregarded and the new ones were not 
evolved. The result was a great decline in taste and 
in the power of appreciating true art. 

The buildings which continued to be built by the 
descendants of the hereditary craftsmen still showed the 
beauty of the old art. But this enfeebled style afier 
lingering among the old cities like Delhi, Jaipur, 
Lucknow, Hyderabad and Mysore gradually died out. 
Its place was taken by a new style of architecture in 
which there was a senseless imitation of western models. 
The Chhatar Manzil of Nasiruddin Haidar and the 
Qaisar Bagh of Wajid Ali Shah at Lucknow built in 
brick and plaster, and the huge houses which the Rajas 
and landlords of Bengal built in Calcutta are examples 
of the debased taste which created these monuments of 
vulgar art. 

Throughout the nineteenth century architecture 
continued to exhibit this vitiated taste. The buildings 
erected by the Government, through the agency of the 
Public Works Department or by the Indian Princes and 
men of wealth, were built in styles which show little 
sense of beauty. 

More recently a change has come over public 
feeling. Although the traditional Mughal and Rajput 
styles have lost their hold, both on account of a change 
in taste and in the methods and materials of buildings, 
attempts have been made to evolve a distinctive style 
which without ceasing to be Indian incorporates western 
elements. The buildings erected by the Government, like 
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Painting illustrates the working o£ similar tendencies. 
The painters who worked at the courts of the Indian 
princes at Lucknow, Lahore, Amritsar, Patna, Poona, 
Tanjore, Mysore and other places during the first half 
of the nineteenth century continued the tradition of 
drawing and colouring according to the old models, hut 
more and more inefifectively. The Kajput and Pahari 
Schools also declined rapidly. The contact with the 
West led to blind imitation of European art without the 
understanding of its principles. The Indian people lost 
the appreciation of true art, and Indian houses began to 
l)e decorated with cheap European pictures or with vulgar 
paintings drawn by Indian artists who copied western 
methods. From this deplorable condition painting was 
rescued by a group of Bengali painters who were in-, 
fluenced by the teachings of Mr. Havell of the Calcutta 
School of Art. Their leader has been Abanindra Nath 
Tagore who drew his inspiration from the study of the 
ancient Indian art of Ajanta and the art of China and 
japan. Fle has trained a batch of artists who have been 
endeavouring to revive Indian art and to elevate the taste 
of the public. Among the most noted younger artists 
are Nandalal Bose of Bengal and Abdur Rahman 
Chaghtai of the Punjab. In Bombay a new school of 
artists under the guidance of Mr. Soloman is creating 
a style of painting which is seeking to assimilate the 
western modes to Indian conditions. 

D. The Dawn of Self-Government, 1919—1935 

The transformation of the conditions of life in India, 
and the growth of the sentiment of nationality, effected 
^ d^ge in the Indian system of government. It was 
bjrjihe ;iilerg of^Jfndia that it was no longer 
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possible to govern the country according to the old 
methods. The constitution of the government was con- 
sequently modified, and the element of responsibility 
to the people was introduced in the provincial 
administrations by the Act of 1919. 

A new era was thus inaugurated in the history of 
India. But the commencement of this era coincided 
with the close of the Great War (1914-18), which 
is unparalleled in history for its devastating effects. 
The war shook the foundations of civilisation and left 
behind a legacy of racial hatred, economic chaos and 
political revolution, which threatens to overthrow the 
world order. 

India could not escape from the influence of these 
conditions, and during the last fourteen years she has 
passed through a period of storm and stress. On the 
frontiers, India has felt heavy pressure, and, within her 
borders, social movements and political upheavals have 
stirred her life to its depths. 

The history of these strenuous years is, therefore, in 
the first place, a record of the events on the frontiers 
which * have depended upon the changing conditions 
beyond the frontiers. In the second place, it is a record 
of the activities of the people and the Government, in 
consequence of the changes in the internal conditions, 
both material and moral. 


(i) External Relations 

There are two factors which determine the external 
relations of India. The first factor, which is of primary 
importance, is the political situation in Europe? the 
second factor, which is of secondary importance, is 
condition of Indians Asiatic neighbours. 
t9i9 tfe situation tet 
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her allies had won a complete victory over Germany, 
and, therefore, the one formidable foe who had threatened 
for a number of years British supremacy in the 
world, was humiliated and overthrown. But the 
Bolshevik Revolution of 1917 in Russia raised an enemy 
who appeared to constitute an even greater menace to 
the British Empire. For soon after the revolution, the 
Russian Soviet Republic established its control over the 
Muslim principalities of Central Asia, and then began 
to extend its influence over the states of Western Asia 
and China. Thus, the danger which had throughout 
the greater part of the nineteenth century loomed large 
on the horizon of India, reappeared on the borders, to 
disturb the minds of the British Imperial statesmen. 

The countries of Western Asia, namely, Turkey, 
Persia and Afghanistan, are the Asiatic neighbours of 
India, and the political, social and cultural developments 
in them have reacted upon India. 

Afghanistan. — ^After the murder of Amir Habib 
Ullah, his third son, Amanullah, came to the throne, but 
he found himself surrounded with difficulties. His 
subjects were suspicious of his conduct, and there were 
factions among the nobility, and disaffection in the army. 
The king had to turn for help either to his northern 
neighbour, i.e., Russia, or to the British rulers of India. 
He found that India was seething with discontent, and 
therefore sought to distract the attention of his people 
from internal affairs, by leading an invasion on India. 

The Third Afghan War. — ^The attack began 
in April, ‘ 1919, but was soon brought to a 
sl^dsdll. The British forces defeated the Afghans 
and bombed Jalalabad and Kabul, and 
s«C!^ss .which ..gaijfeed^ 
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at Thai, they were forced to sue for peace. The 
privileges enjoyed by the predecessors of Amaiiullah 
were withdrawn, and the subsidy was stopped, but the 
independence of Afghanistan in its foreign relations 
was recognised. 

The Third Afghan War came to an end in 1919. 
Two years after the peace was concluded, a treaty was 
made (in 1921), which established friendly relations 
between the two governments. They were further 
strengthened by the trade convention of 1923. 
Amanullah’s regime of reform was, however, rudely 
brought to an end in 1928, when civil war broke out 
in Afghanistan and the king was forced to abdicate. 
After a lai)se of about a year. King Nadir Shah put an 
end to confusion, and re-established peace. He was 
unfortunately murdered on 8th November, 1933, and 
although his son has been declared his successor, it is 
difficult to forecast the future of Afghanistan. 
During his life Nadir Shah remained on terms of 
friendship with the British Government. 

Although, the frontier was astir during the earlier 
part of the period, the fears of aggression proved ground- 
less. Russia’s interest in the North-West PT-ontier 
is really small, for at no point are her borders in contact 
with it, and, therefore, there is no reason for apprehen- 
sion for India from her side. The internal conditions 
of the Asiatic countries and their general weakness and 
backwardness make it impossible for them to entertain 
any ambitious designs. But cultural developments in 
these countries naturally produce their effect on the 
Indian mind. 

The North-West Frontier and th^ lten^ 
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divides India from the rest of Asia, starts from beyond 
Gilgit and ends where the foothills of Makran touch 
the sea. It is divided into three parts. Its northern 
end lies in a tangled mass of mountains where the 
Himalayas join the Hindu Kush. In its middle course, 
it runs along the mountainous country traversed by the 
Siilaiman range to Nushki, and thence westwards to 
Kolii Malik Siah. The southern end passes through 
the barren w'astes of Panjgur and Makran to the sea. 
Between this frontier (known as the Durand line), and 
the boundary of the administered district of British 
Baluchistan and the North-West Frontier Province of 
India, lies the border region which dominates the great 
passes leading from west to east. 

This region, which is peopled with tribes who have 
been a source of trouble throughout the history of 
India, may be divided into two sections — the northern 
which extends from the north of the Kabul river to 
Waziristan, and the southern which includes Waziristan 
itself. The northern region is largely governed by a 
number of important chieftains, who fight among them- 
selves but remain usually friendly towards the Pritish 
Government. But in Waziristan conditions are different. 
The country is poor, hilly, and infertile, and the inhabit- 
ants are wild and warlike and live by raiding and 
plundering. During the war and after they carried on 
depredations and the British Government had to 
undertake expeditions to punish them. 


The problem of establishing permanent peace in 
Waziristan received much attention during this period. 
There were two schools of opinion regarding the solu- 
one advocated the Forward Policy, that is, the 
bringing: ther tribes under Iht Dermanent 
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administration of the British. The other advocated the 
policy of the Closed Border, that is, the policy of complete 
withdrawal from the border region and the establish- 
ment of a strong line of defence between India and the 
border land. 

The Government of India has adopted a middle 
course. The military have evacuated the country, but an 
internal control through British officers and Khassadars 
(tribal levies) has been established. Armed and forti- 
fied posts have been built to overawe the territory, and 
roads have been constructed to allow the influences of 
civilisation to penetrate the country. The Khaibar Rail- 
way opened in 1925, between Jamrud and Landi- 
kotal, serves in the northern region the same i)urpose 
as the metalled roads in Waziristan. 

(ii) Internal Developments. 

The internal history of India since the inauguration 
of the Reforms bears two aspects. In the first place, 
it is the history of the activities of the Government, 
whether in the matter of maintaining law and order, 
or of advancing material and moral welfare of the 
people. Secondly, it is the record of the efiforts of the 
people towards self-government. 

The Activities of the Government. — The Govern- 
ment had to face during the period two main problems — 
of constitutional advance and of economic distress. The 
first absorbed much of its attention and exercised a 
great strain upon its power. The second diminished its 
resources, prevented the undertaking of new activities 
and retarded the pace of beneficent and progrea^^l 
ipi^easures. 
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retired from the Viceroyalty of India in 1921 after 
ushering in the era of Reform. The Duke of Connaught, 
who inaugurated the new Legislature at Delhi, delivered 
the following message from His Majesty the King- 
Emperor, “ For years, it may be for generations, 
patriotic and loyal Indians have dreamed of Swaraj for 
their motherland. To-day you have the beginnings of 
Swaraj witliin my Empire, and widest scope and ami)le 
opportunity for progress to the liberty which my other 
Dominions enjoy.” 

The Earl of Reading, who succeeded Lotd 
Chelmsford, had to meet the demand for further 
political advance from the beginning of his term of 
office. In 1923, the Swaraj party entered the 
Legislative Assembly and began to press the Government 
for the revision' of the Act of 1919. 

Ill 1924, the Government appointed a Committee, 
with Sir Alexander Muddiman as its president, to 
examine the Act with a view to improve the working 
of the Reforms. The report of the Committee, however, 
did not lead to any important result. The Assemlily, 
while considering the Rep(>rt in 1925, urged upon the 
Government the desirability of summoning a representa- 
tive Round Table Conference to recommend the scheme 
of a constitution for India. 

In 1926, Lord Irwin was appointed the Governor- 
General and Viceroy of India, on the retirement of 
Lord Reading. In 1927 the British Government 
appointed a Royal Commission to enquire into the work- 
ing of the Reforms and to consider the question of 
advance. It consisted of seven members, with 
Sit fdin Simon as Chairman. Most of the leaders of 
d^ion and the Legislative Assc^y refused to 
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co-operate with the Commission. In order to placate 
the Indians, Lord Irwin announced in 1929 that the 
British Government had decided to set up a Round Table 
Conference, at which the members of the Government 
would meet the representatives of India, i.c., British India 
and the Indian States, for the purpose of laying agreed 
proposals before the British Parliament regarding the 
'Reforms. He also formally recognised that the natural 
goal of India’s political aspirations was the attainment 
of Dominion Status. 

The First Round Table Conference met in London 
in November, 1930. The representatives of the British 
Government and Parliament, of the parties and communi- 
ties in British India, except the Congress, and of the 
Indian States, met together to find a solution for the 
constitutional problems. There were three main questions 
at issue. In the first place, the question was whether 
the scheme of self-government should apply to British 
India alone, or to Greater India, consisting of British 
India and the Indian States. Secondly, what was the 
extent and scope of power which the Parliament should 
transfer immediately to the self-governing India. 
Thirdly, what safeguards should be provided in the consti- 
tution, in order to protect the communities which were 
in a minority, to secure the interests of certain groups 
and to prevent the breakdown of Government. 

The Conference agreed that India should 
form a federation of self-governing provinces and states ; 
that the Parliament should transfer control over the 
provincial administration to the people, set up a dyarchy 
in the Central Government reserving power over the 
army and foreign affairs, and provide in the constitute 
certain safeguards for the minorities, the 
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interests and against misrule. The exact nature of these 
was left to be determined by subsequent conferences. 

The Second Conference met in London in 1931, 
after Lord Willingdon had assumed the office of Viceroy 
of India. At this conference, the Congress also parti- 
cipated. The proceedings were marred by the failure 
of the Hindus, the Muslims and the depressed cla&scs 
to agree upon their proper representation in the Indian 
legislatures and the services. At the Third Conference 
(1932), the British Government produced its own 
scheme of reforms. This was printed in the form of 
a White Paper and later (1933) submitted for the 
scrutiny of a Joint Select Committee of both Houses of 
Parliament. After it had been examined and modified 
by the Committee it was brought before the 
Parliament to be embodied in the form of a statute. 

The Committee presented their report in October, 
1934, and the Parliament passed the Government of 
India Act in 1935, which is largely based on the 
recommendations of the Joint Committee. 

The Government of India Act, 1935. — The 
three main principles of the Act are: (1) the 
establishment of an All-India Federation, (2) the 
autonomy of the Provinces, and (3) the transfer of 
responsibility both in the central and provincial govern- 
ments with safeguards. 

The Act provides for the establishment of the 
Federation of India by the Proclamation of His Majesty 
on a request made by both Houses of Parliament. The 
Federation will consist of (a) the Governor’s Provinces 
and Chief Commissioner’s Provinces; (b) the Indian 
Siates- which may accede to the Federation, 

Fcdsral Thei Authority 
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of the Federation will be vested in His Majesty, and 
will be exercised on his behalf by the Governor-General, 
who will be aided and advised by a Council of Ministers 
in the exercise of his functions. But the Governor- 
General will have special responsibilities which he will 
discharge at his discretion. 

Among these matters the most important are: (1) 
the prevention of any grave menace to the peace or 
tranquillity of India, (2) the safeguarding of the 
financial stability and credit of the Federal Government, 

(3) the safeguarding of the interests of the minorities, 

(4) the safeguarding of the interests of the services, 

(5) the prevention of discrimination against British 
goods or British companies and traders, and (6) the 
securing of the due discharge of functions with respect 
to reserved subjects — namely, defence, foreign relations 
and ecclesiastical affairs. 

The Governor-General is appointed by His Majesty. 
He is the head of the Federal Executive. In the 
reserved subjects as well as in matters of special resix)n- 
sibility he exercises his own discretion. He is empowered 
to appoint three Counsellors to assist him in the discharge 
of these functions and responsibilities. 

All other functions are to be exercised by the 
Governor-General with the help and on 'the advice of 
the Council of Ministers. Its members will not exceed 
ten in number., and they will be chosen by the Governor- 
General from among the members of the Federal 
Legislature. 

The Federal LegUlature,— The Federal .L^sla- 
ture will consist of the Governor-General, as 
tative of His Majesty, and two Ghaidbers, which . 

:.j3e the .0^1 
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Assembly. The Council of State will consist of 156 
representatives of the Indian Provinces and not more 
than 104 representatives of the Indian States. The 
House of Assembly will consist of 250 representatives 
of the Indian Provinces and not more than 125 
representatives of the Indian States. 

Provincial Autonomy. — The Act contains provi- 
sions for the establishment of Provincial Autonomy, and 
creates two new Provinces — Sindh and Orissa. 

Provincial Executive. — The Executive Authority 
of each Province will be exercised on behalf of His 
Majesty by the Governor, who will be assisted and 
advised by a Council of Ministers. The Governor will 
have special responsibilities like those of the Governor- 
General, and will exercise them at his discretion. In 
the Provinces there will be no reserved subjects. 

The Governor is the head of the Provincial Execu- 
tive. He will receive his appointment from His Majesty 
and will be responsible to the Governor-General and the 
Secretary of State. He will exercise his functions 
with the help and on the advice of the Council of 
Ministers. The Provincial Ministers will be appointed 
by the Governor from among the members of the 
legislature. 

Provincial Legislature. — ^There will be a Provin- 
cial Legislature in every Province which will consist of 
the Governor as the representative of His Majesty and 
of either one or two Chambers. 

The Provinces of Madras, Bombay, Bengal, United 
Provinces, Bihar and Assam will have two Chambers, 
and the others one. The two Chambers will be known 
as Legislative Council and the Legislative Assembly. 

tinmber of representative defers from 
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Province to Province and is based on the distribution of 
seats among various communities and interests. Separate 
electorates are provided for the Muslims, Sikhs, 
Indian Christians, Anglo-Indians and Europeans. The 
details of the distribution arc based upon the Communal 
Award issued by the Government, and on the Poona Pact. 

For the purpose of electing representatives to the 
Provincial Councils and Assemblies, each Province is to be 
divided into territorial constituencies consisting of electors 
or voters. The provisions relating to franchise will 
confer the right of voting on 14 per cent of the total 
population of India, as compared with the 3 per cent 
who exercised the right under the constitution of 1919, 

Division of Powers. — The Act has created four 
legislating authorities : — 

(i) the Federal Legislature; 

'(ii) the Provincial Legislature; 

(iii) the Governor-General; 

(iv) the Provincial Governors. 

The Act has enumerated in two lists the subjects 
in relation to which the Federation and the Provinces 
have exclusive legislative authority, and in a third list 
the subjects in relation to which both possess concurrent 
authority. 

The Governor-General has the power under certain 
circumstances to promulgate ordinances which will have^ 
the force of law, or to enact laws or to assume by 
proclamation the powers of a Federal Authority in case 
a failure of the constitutional machinery is threatened. 

The Governor has powers similar to those of the ' 
Governor-Gener^il to promulgate ordinances or to enact 
laws or to assume authority by proclamation. 

Tlie Judicature,— The ^t has provi4ed 
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establi.sliinent of a Ecderal Court, which will consist of 
a Chief Justice and a number of other Judges, appointed 
by His Majesty. 

The Federal Court will have jurisdiction in the 
following matters: (1) in any dispute hetween the 
Federation, any of the Provinces or any of the States; 
(2) in any a]>peal from any decision of a High Court, or a 
l-'rovince, or a State involving any constitutional question. 

The jurisdiction of the other courts — the High 
Courts and the subordinate courts — is not altered, but 
some changes have been made in regard to the manner 
of appointment of the Judges. 

The Secretary of State. — The Act vests all 
authority in relation to the affairs of India in the Crown. 
'I'hc Secretary of State for India is the responsible agent 
of the Crown for the exercise of this authority. The 
Governor-General and the Governors are responsible to 
the Secretary of State for the e\erci.se of their special 
powers or when acting on their discretion. The Secretary 
of State is a member of the Pritish Cabinet and of the 
Parliament of Great Britain to whom he is re.sponsible 
for his actions. Under the old constitution he had to 
consult on certain matters an advisory body known as the 
Council of India. The new Act dissolves this Council, 
but in its place authorizes the Secretary of State to 
Appoint from 3 to 6 advisers. 

The Financial Administration. — The Act of 1919 
completely separated the imperial from provincial 
finance. But both suffered more or less acutely from 
severe difficulties during this period. The expenditure, 
especially on the army, had increased enormously 
d^ng the war. The revenue showed little signs of 
tVade and industry were hit . by the depression 
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which followed the war as also by political movements. 
The result was that for five years (1919-24) the 
Government could not meet its expenses from its income, 
and had to borrow money on high rates of interest. At 
last it was compelled to revise its budget, to reduce its 
expenditure and increase taxation. 

The next five years (1923-28) were somewhat 
easier, for the Government of India had surplus balances. 
The period from 1928 to 1935, however, was one of 
increasing difficulties. An unprecedented depression 
overtook the trade of the world and India continues to 
sufTer from its effects. The income of the Central 
Government has been declining on account of the fall 
of receipts from the different sources of revenue — 
customs, income-tax, railways, etc., and the income of 
the provincial governments has gone down because of 
the fall in land revenue. The Government has tried to 
reduce its expenditure but the end of the deficit years 
is not in sight yet. 

Economic Conditions. — The finances of the 
Government depend largely on the economic condition 
of the people. India is predominantly an agricultural 
country and during the last fifteen years little change 
has occurred in her condition. Her population has 
indeed increased from 315 million (1921) to 351 million 
(1931) that is, by 10 per cent. But this increase is not 
a sign of prosperity, for ninety persons out of every 
hundred still live in villages and have to depend on the 
produce of the soil. The increase in population 
increases the pressure on land and reduces the share of 
each person in the total produce. Poverty, then, 
crashes the people, and disease and mortality 
h^v^‘ ;|Hbute. Nor is die cenu^on of the 
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and the dwellers of towns much better. The world 
economic depression has imposed on them great suffer- 
ings, and the curse of unemployment which grows worse 
every day spreads among them discontent and 
bitterness. 

Agriculture. — The main sources of India’s wealth 
are agriculture and industry. The Government has done 
much to improve agriculture. Its agricultural depart- 
ments have sought to introduce better crops, better 
implements and better methods of farming. The pro- 
vincial governments have undertaken large schemes of 
irrigation works. 

Industry. — The principal industries of India are 
textiles, jute and iron. They show a slow but steady 
progress since 1919. The acceptance by the Government 
of the principle of protection for India’s industries and 
the appointment of a Tariff Board have helped in their 
growth. Recently the protection granted to the sugar 
industry has greatly stimulated its production in India. 
But the industries still play a minor part in the economic 
life of India. 


Trade. — The trade of India has greatly fluctuated 
during these years. Immediately after the war there 
was a sudden boom which was followed by a set-back, 
from which she was gradually recovering, when the 
world conditions effected a catastrophic change, and the 
sale of Indian produce declined rapidly. 

Currency and Exchange.— India’s principal 

currency is in silver. Until recently the currency of 
Great Britain and most countries of the world was in 
! Up to 1917 the ratio between the silver rupee 
gold sovereign was as 15 to 1, Le., the value 
\ ^bout Is. 44^; the war 
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it rose to above 2s., but afterwards it again declined 
towards Is. 4d. As the Government has to make 
purchases in England and to pay salaries and pensions 
there, it is important for it to have a stable rate of 
exchange, so that its expenditure may not fluctuate with 
the change in the rate. This rate greatly affects 
the merchants, manufacturers, and agriculturists of 
India also. 

A commission presided over by Commander Hilton 
Young advised the Government to stabilise the value of 
the rupee at Is. 6d., to bring the question of currency 
and credit under the rule of law, and to establish a 
Reserve Bank for the control of currency and credit. 
There was strong opposition to the suggested exchange 
ratio of the rupee, but after a stormy debate in the 
Assembly in 1927, the Government adopted the ratio, 
and since then no change has been made. 

In 1934 the Government established the Reserve 
Bank of India whose business is to issue bank notes, to 
maintain a reserve of funds in order to secure the 
stability of Indian finances and to operate the currency 
and credit system of the country. 

Education and Local Self-Government. — The 
Reforms of 1919 recognised the principle of responsibility 
in the provinces, and a number of subjects were trans- 
ferred to the control of the provincial legislatures. 
Among them the two most important were education and 
local self-government. So far as education is con- 
cerned, the Councils zealously promoted measures to 
advance education of all grades, and of both boyfi and 
girls, and the ministers took bold initiative in devek^p^g 
these schemes of education. 


In- ^ sphercj^)! local 
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been progress, the Municipal and District Boards have 
been reconstituted on more popular lines and their powers 
have enhanced. But lack of experience, internal dissen- 
sions and financial difficulties have to some extent 
hampered their work, and some of them have not 
proved efficient. 

Indianisatian of Services. — ^/Vlthough the problem 
of transference of power from the hands of the British 
people into those of the people of India mainly occupied 
the attention of the Government, the question of 
replacing European officers by Indians in the services, 
so that the transference of power may become possible, 
has been intimately connected with it, and during this 
period steps were taken to solve it. The services which 
the Indian Government maintains may be divided into 
two — Military and Civil. 

The Army. — The Indian army continues to 
consist of a numljer of units of the regular British force 
and a numljcr of units of the Indian force. In the 
British force the privates or ordinary soldiers and 
officers are all British. In the Indian force the 
soldiers and the non-commissioned officers are Indian, 
but the commissioned officers belong to two classes— 
those who hold the Viceroy s Commission, and those who 
hold the King’s Commission. The first class of officers 
are inferior to the second and they are Indians. Since 
1917 when Indians became first eligible to the King’s 
Coninussion, a small number have been appointed every 
year to the eight units of the army. But the progress of 
Indianisation was too slow and the desire of the Indians 
J respemsibility of the defence of the country 

ifeoulders was so keen, that the Government 
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as President, to investigate the matter and make 
recommendations for improving the supply of Indian 
officers. 

The committee made a report in April, 1927, but 
its recommendations were not accepted by the Government. 
In 1931 after the First Round Table Conference the 
Government announced a scheme of a more ra])id 
extension of the Indian element in the army. 

The Civil Services. — In 1919, the Government 
had definitely laid down the percentage of Indians which 
should be recruited to the higher branches of the various 
services, and had decided to hold an examination for 
recruitment to the Indian Civil Service in India. In 1923 
a Royal Commission under the chairmanship of Lord 
Lee recommended the employment of larger percentages 
of Indians in these services. But this did not satisfy 
Indian public opinion; what made things worse was that 
the commission increased the emoluments and 
privileges of the members of the services, and added 
to the cost of administration. 

Under the Government of India Act of 1935 the 
Secretary of State is to continue to make the appoint- 
ments to Indian Civil Service, the Indian Medical Service, 
and the Indian Police Service. He will regulate the 
conditions of service, and protection against dismissal 
or punishment is provided by making the Governor and 
the Governor-General specially responsible for the 
security of the services. 
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the country. The upheaval has not been confined 
to the political field only, but has affected everj^ 
phase of national life, and stirred society to its depths. 
Its causes are both economic and political. Just after the 
war high prices and failure of rains combined to produce 
much distress. Later, the economic depression which 
overtook the world gave a severe blow to India’s pros- 
perity. The demand for India’s agricultural and other 
products diminished, prices came down rapidly and the 
monetary returns for the crops fell low. 

The cultivators were unable to pay rents according 
to the prevailing rates, and had little money to si^end on 
the purchase of goods. The volume of trade decreased, 
the revenuq of the Government declined and all classes 
of Indian society felt acute hardships. The labourers and 
the peasants suffered from lack of money and pressure 
of poverty; the educated middle class suffered from 
increJasing unemployment; the merchants and business- 
men from falling profits and uncertainty of trade; and 
the landlords from loss in rent. Thus widespread 
distress prevailed. 

Political causes added to the unrest. The war had 
lowered the prestige of the West and raised the self- 
respect of the eastern peoples. The declarations of the 
leaders of the victorious allies had aroused high 
expectations among the subject nations. The announce- 
ment of the British statesmen gave a strong impetus to 
the desire for self-determination. India was growing 
conscious of her national unity and aspired for the 


speedy attmnment of Swaraj. 

> !;^hfoitwnatdy, the constitutional reforms introduced 
in, . 1919 . ^ tKjt 
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doubt and despondency. The Muslim community were 
specially perturbed by the treaty of the allies with Turkey, 
which deprived her of her suzerainty over the holy lands 
of Islam. The era of Reforms thus began in a tense 
atmosphere which grew worse from year to year. 

The Political Par^ies.^ — In 1916, the split which 
had divided Indian political leaders was healed, and 
Liberals and Nationalists became united under one 
organisation. But by 1920 the Nationalists had captured 
the organisation and since then the Congress has 
remained under their control. The Indian National 
Congress has placed before the country progressively the 
goal of full responsible government, Dominion Status and 
Puma Swaraj. It has advocated Satyagraha,* non-violent 
non-co-operation and Civil Disobedience, as the methods 
for the attainment of the goal. 

Among its leaders Mahatma Gandhi is undoubtedly 
the greatest. He combines in him the qualities of a 
mediaeval saint and a modern political leader. He lives 
the life of utter self-renunciation with his gaze fixed at 
truth. He loves all men and wears himself out in the 
service of the poor and the humble. He knows no fear, his 
enthusiasm is boundless and he possesses tireless energy. 
In spite of his peculiar views on social and economic 
problems, his burning love for India has endeared him 


to his countrymen, and by virtue of the nobility of hjs 
character he has won the respect and admiration of ^ 
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tliat they could not co-operate with them. The two 
]>arties differed in their aims and methods fundamentally, 
and, therefore, the Liberals organised the National 
Liberal Federation which first met in 1918, with Sir 
Surendra Nath Banerjea as the President. Although 
the following of the Liberals is small, they include 
among them some of the ablest Indian leaders; of them 
the late Sir Surendra Nath Banerjea, Mr. Srinivas Sastri 
and Sir Tej Bahadur Saprti are the most noted. 

The Muslim League which came into being in 1906 
continued to stand aloof from the Congress. But by 
1916 it had adopted the Congress aim, and in that year 
it made a pact with the Congress on the question of 
communal representation, which was embodied in the 
Government of India Act of 1919. The League exer- 
cised little influence from 1919 to 1924, as Muslim opinion 
was mainly guided by the Khilafat Committee during this 
period. In 1928 another Muslim organisation came into 
existence, which was known as the All-Parties Muslim 
Conference. The aim of the Conference has been to 
obtain certain safeguards for the Muslim community in 
the future Indian constitution, with the help of the British 
Government. The most important leader of the Muslim 
Conference is His Highness the Agha Khan, and of the 
Muslim League Mr. Jinnah. 

The Hindus and the Sikhs have also established 
separate organisations, in order to introduce social 
reforms in their communities and to secure political 
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1919 the Government introduced two bills in the legis- 
lature, to secure certain powers for the administration 
to deal with revolutionary crimes. They were known as 
the Rowlatt Bills. Their introduction aroused vehement 
opposition and when they were passed, in spite of many 
protests, Mahatma Gandhi started his campaign of 
Satyagraha against them. The movement spread 
rapidly all over the country and both Hindus and 
Muslims supported it. But as excitement grew, mobs 
committed violence in some places. Martial law was 
proclaimed in the Punjab and fire was opened on a 
meeting at Jallianwala Bagh at Amritsar which caused 
many deaths. In view of the disturbances Mahatma 
Gandhi suspended the movement. The Government 
appointed an enquiry committee and on receiving its 
report censured the officer who had given the order to 
fire. 


When the provisions of the Government of India 
Act of 1919 became known in India, the Liberals 
welcomed the Reforms and resolved upon working them 
in order to demonstrate India’s fitness for greater 
responsibility, and to hasten the goal of self-government. 
The Congress, however, regarded them as inadequate, dis- 
appointing and unsatisfactory. The memories of the 
Martial Law regime in the Punjab and the anxiety of 
the Indian Muslims on behalf of Turkey created a situ- 
aMon in which the constitutional programme of the 


liberals fell flat on the country. 

In order to undo the Punjab wrongs, to sectxre the 
objects of the Muslims in regard to the ^ 

iStti^in Swaraj, Mahatma Gandhi urfftA 
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Mahatma Gandhi. National volunteers were enrolled 
and the Tilak Swaraj Fund was collected to carry on the 
campaign. 

The Congress, however, failed to accomplish 
its programme. The elections to the legislatures 
took place and though Congressmen boycotted them, 
the Liberals and others entered them. Indian 
ministers were appointed in charge of the transferred 
departments. But the non-co-operation movement 
caused a great deal of excitement and turmoil, 
and the Government began to take action against the 
Congress leaders. Conflicts, riots and disturbances 
followed. The worst outbreak took place on the Malabar 
Coast and at Chauri-chaura (United Provinces). 
Mahatma Gandhi was convinced that the atmosphere of 
non-violence which was necessary for the success of his 
campaign was wanting and he suspended the campaign. 
Soon after he was arrested and sentenced to imprison- 
ment. The Hindu-Muslim unity was shattered by the 
Moplah rebellion on the Malabar Coast, which aroused 
Hindu fears, and the triumphs of Mustapha Kcmal Pasha 
in Turkey, which led to the abolition o'f the 
Khilafat. 


The Congress itself became divided on the question 
of entry into the legislatures as advocated by the Swaraj 
Party, led by Mr. C. R. Das and Pandit Motilal Nehru. 
In 1923 the newly-formed Swaraj Party contested the 
elednons and although it did not obtain a majority in the 
Ai^mbly, quite a number of its followers entered the 
k^fis^ture to offer organised opposition to the Govern- 
* They endeavoured to put pressure on the 
introdude iti India response gov^tn^ 
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it to appoint the Muddiman Committee in 1924. But its 
report did not lead to any important consequences. In 
1927, however, the Government appointed the Commis- 
sion presided over by Sir John Simon, to enquire into 
the working of the Reforms and to suggest changes in 
the constitution of India. 

The years from 1922-28 were marked by savage 
outbursts of communal antagonism. Hindu-Muslim riots 
occurred in different parts of the country and they were 
accompanied with terrible atrocities. Many efforts were 
made to bring about reconciliation between the 
communities, but they failed. 

The Simon Commission, which met with intense 
opposition, aroused hopes of a communal settlement; for 
the Congress, the Liberals, the Muslim League and the 
Assembly united in refusing to co-operate with it, and 
the parties jointly appointed a committee presided over 
by Pandit Motilal Nehru to draw up a constitution which 
would satisfy all communities. Unfortunately the Nehru 
Report did not receive a favourable response in the 
country. 

The opposition to the Simon Commission, however, 
did not diminish, nor did communal bitterness abate. To 
relieve the tension Lord Irwin announced the intention of 
the Government to call a Round Table Conference of the 
Indian leaders, the representatives of the Govern- 
ment, and the Parliament, in order to draw up an a^eed 
constitution. 
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Ahmedabad to the sea coast where he broke the Sal 
Laws. The movement spread like wildfire, am 
thousands of persons went to gaol. Meanwhile th 
First Round Table Conference had met in London an( 
achieved notable success. Before the gatherini 
of the Second Round Table Conference Mahatm: 
Gandhi had been released, and he had arrivec 
at an agreement with Lord Irwin regarding the Civi 
Disobedience Campaign, He attended the Second Con 
ference in London, but unfortunately his efforts to solv( 
the communal problem failed and he returned to Indii 
dissatisfied. He was placed under arrest and th( 
Congress activities were declared unlawful by th( 
Government. The third meeting of the Conference wa: 
held in 1932 and its conclusions were embodied in a 
White Paper. 

They aroused a great deal of opposition in India 
The proposals regarding the representation of the various 
communities were severely criticized. The transfer oi 
authority was regarded as inadequate and the provisions 
concerning special responsibilities, safeguards and 
reservations were considered unsatisfactory. 

The agitation in India, however, failed to produce 
any modification of the proposals embodied in the White 
Paper. Only the provisions concerning the representa- 
tion of the Depressed Classes were modified as a result 
of the strong protest of Mahatma Gandhi, whose fast 
bit3«jght about an agreement — -known as the Poona 
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Parliament placed the Government of India Act of 1935 
on the Statute Book. 

Although the period which began with the Reform 
Act of 1919, as the first step on the road to full self- 
government, ends in 1935 without the attainment of 
that goal, it marks a great and permanent advance 
towards it. There has been a remarkable awakening in 
the country, the idea of Swaraj has penetrated to its 
remotest corners, and every community has accepted it 
as the natural goal of India’s political aspirations. 
Political awakening has brought with it a new sense of 
social justice, a desire to rectify old wrongs and to remove 
inequalities. It has also aroused a higher sense of 
citizenship, of rights which one may claim from the state, 
and of duties which one ought to render to it. The 
new constitution has secured for India the external 
framework of her unity. What is needed is 
that the citizen should realize that the well-being 
of the individual and of the community cannot be 
secured without securing the welfare of the nation as a 
whole, for it is in the nation that both the individual and 
the community find the opportunity to attain their best 
life and their fullest development. When this feeling 
has acquired the strength of an absorbing passion the 
tendencies that divide will vanish, the need for outside 
support will cease and Indian Swaraj will become a 
living reality. 
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